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SDeveropinc an improved variety 
of peas or beans is a long, complicated 
procedure . . . requiring the highest 
order of scientific training, skill, ex- 
perience and modern equipment. 
Theillustration shows Dr. M.E. Ander- 
son performing one of the first opera- 
tions in the life history of a new variety 
... cross pollenation. Peas and beans 
are normally self fertilized. The male 
organs fertilize only the female elements 
within the same blossom. Artificial 
cross pollenation permits one superior 
plant to be fertilized by another. .. thus 
forming the basis of an improved strain. 
In crossing peas or beans the buds 
are opened before they normally unfold. 
The male elements are carefully re- 
moved. The female parts are treated 
with pollen from another plant. This is 
a precise, delicate operation requiring 
skill and technique akin to those of a 
surgeon. Rogers painstaking work in 
cross pollenation is one of many reasons 
why “Blood tells.” 
ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
PEAS @ SWEET CORN e@ BEANS 
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That old straight line again! 


During the New York hotel room-shortage, a wholesale fabrics firm 
is putting up its overnight customers free —in a company-decorated 
guest suite in a near-by building. Bookings, customers, and business 


are all booming! 


And in Ohio an engine manufacturer ships his aircraft engines in : 
welded, airtight metal containers. They arrive half way round the world, zh 
fresh as a daisy, and need no overhauling before use. Re 

Simple, eh? Of course! ‘a 

And here is a third example of that age-old axiom about a straight ba 
line’s being the shortest distance between two points: 3 
The packer with a difficult processing problem doesn’t stew and worry } 
about it—not if he’s our customer. He just dumps ; 
it into the lap of the experts at American Can Company. : 
American Can Company has been solving its customers’ difficult . 
problems in food processing since 1901. That’s a lot of experience! : 

During the war, many of the Government’s canning headaches a 
y 8 

have been our special dish, too. That’s a lot more experience! . : 
4 

Add to that our unparalleled research facilities and a stay-up-late 4 
willingness to find the best answer—and you have an organization which 4 
; 

can roll up its sleeves expertly and help its customers. May we! r 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“"NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN.” 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Ar ur |. 
Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada .00; Foreign—$5.00. Adve 
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IF IT IS MADE 
APROVES BY LANGSENKAMP 
mt IT IS GOOD EQUIPMENT 
@ Langsenkamp Units for modern food pro- | fer tanks 
in duction plants are efficient. These units are E-Z-Adjust Pulper—capa- as 

effectual in delivering the results for which they 

: are designed and built. They produce in yi 

3 greater volume, at higher quality, and for less 

} cost. Production records tell the story of their 

4 “ “i 

rity. We use Kook-More Koils exclus- 
j INCREASES superio ity eu e ook-More Koi 
4 ively states a prominent packer, and adds, 
VOLUME “We believe they are the best cooling coils 
available.” Indiana Standard Pulper— 
Another packer says “For juice production we a——<« 
Ee use Langsenkamp Hot Break and Continuous 
a Heating Tanks, as well as Indiana Extractors. 

We find Langsenkamp Equipment not only 

handles volume but controls quality.” “With- tod with Kook there Koln 

SECURES out the labor-saving advantages of Langsen- 

GREATER kamp Equipment,” another canner said, during 
YIELD the war emergency, “we would be lost in this 

period of labor shortage.” Still another packer ak 

says, “Langsenkamp Production units have in- 

; variably worked out better in our production 

lines than the company stated we could expect.” 

whole 

4 scaide 

; F. H. LANGSENKAMP & COMPANY 

4 CONSERVES “Efficiency in the Canning Plant“ 

j 227-229 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 

a MAN POWER Indiana Brush Finisher — 

‘8 Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco modern, completely sani- 

xi Tom Mclay: P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland tary. 

Mangler-Pump-prepares 
tomatoes for pulper, ex- 
tractor, or hot-break tank. 

REDUCES 

OVERHEAD 
~-OSTS 

Indiana Juice Extractor— 

5 finer jvice—greater capa- 

3 city—cold or hot break. 

‘ (Above) The Langsenkamp truly efficient Hot Water Scalder. 

(At right) Stainless Steel Heating and Storage Tanks. (Below) Hot-Break Tank for juice } ia ae = 

3 steam Jacketed Kettles. production — increases 

yield—improves quality. 

Belo Triple-tank Con- 

4 ‘SURES Unit. 

NDABLE 
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How our big radio show sells 
canned foods for you 


4 

(This is a typical Celebrity Club commercial —Read from left to right) 

JACKIE KELK, I'd like to tell you I'd be very glad to hear your d 

about a delicious dish made using thinking on the subject. : 
canned foods. ; 


You just cream a can of green peas 
in a white sauce. 


I do-o-0? 


Then you place alternate layers of 
the creamed peas and sliced canned 
luncheon meat in a casserole. It’s 
very simple. 


re Be And this dish is not only tasty, but 

‘ it’s packed with nutritional value. 
Because canned foods are cooked 
in the can after it has been sealed, 
so all the essential food values are 
in to stay. 


When do we eat? 


REMEMBER CONTINENTAL 
.-- the only can company on the air! 


Every Saturday night, millions listen and love “Continental 
Celebrity Club” —our big new radio show. The Celebrity Club 
teems with talent . . . young Jackie Kelk, comedian; Margaret 
Whiting, singing star; John Daly, popular M. C.; Ray Bloch 
and orchestra—plus prominent guest stars. Continental’s big 
radio show is doing a big job for you. Hard-selling commercials 
tell the American buying public the value of your products. 
Keep your eye on Continental and on our Triple-C—the trade 
mark that stands for the best in quality, best in service, too. 


Tune hes fits for you!) 
“CONTINENTAL 
CELEBRITY CLUB” 


(SATURDAY NIGHT 10:15 EsT 
over CBS) 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, » New York 17, N. Y. F 
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EDITORIALS 


table convention because it sent you home with 

a clear picture of what you can or should do in 
1946, and with a hearty slap on the back to get busy 
and produce as you never did before, to help feed 
our country and the starving world. The world is 
waiting for the very last can of your productions. 
Only an incurable pessimist could find any trace of 
fear that such a program might find some goods left 
on hand when another canning season rolls around. 
3ut while that absolute assurance was unhesitatingly 
given, it was accompanied by a stern admonition: 
PACK QUALITY! 


| table YOUR CONVENTION—This was a no- 


tead the accounts of these various sessions, tran- 
scribed as only the magic little machine, the stenotype, 
can do, recording every word as uttered, and you will 
note this thread of QUALITY runs through every one 
of them, especially in the meetings of the Frozen Foods 
division, where they know that only quality can meet 
the competition of fine canned foods, and keep their 
goods on the market. Frozen foods are of the younger 
generation, up and going, and they sense the market 
possibilities as only such can do. Take their tip, and 
mect their attack by packing every can a quality can 
of ‘ood. Only one thing can check the present tre- 


mcous demand for foods, canned or frozen, and that 
is disappoint the consumer in the package she gets. 
Si os ready and willing, with the money in hand to 
ta. ill you produce, but woe-betide the industry if 
sie ‘cels that she has been swindled, as she will feel 
uy vetting an unsatisfactory package. Bad news 
th s; more rapidly than good, as you know, and she 
\. ‘ot fail to warn her fellow housekeepers from 
a ng she may consider a swindle. Keep her confi- 
cli and we honestly believe that you can run as 
hi ind as long as your plant will permit, and she 
Ww ike all, and not just this year’s but for years to 


d the record and you will come to the same 
‘ion, 
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WHAT’S AHEAD ?—There may be those among you 
who have ’cussed Chester Bowles and his OPA, but 
there are none who can say that the job he planned 
was not successfully carried through, and that through 
this action inflation was kept off. Stop to think a 
minute how lucky we, the country, have been in get- 
ting good business men with real ability to handle the 
tremendous problems which the war, and particularly 
the feeding of our country and the world meant. Mr. 
Bowles has been relieved of his OPA job, and has been 
stepped up to Economic Stabilization Director, a huge 
job if you ask us. 

The other day, as his first venture, he appeared be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
in his fight to stave off the dangers of inflation. He 
is quoted to have said, among many things: 


“In the next few weeks and months we shall be deciding 
whether we build a future of prosperity and security for all of 
us or whether we permit the present inflationary dynamite to 
go off in an explosion that will smash our economic system 
beyond hope of repair. 

“A speculative fever has taken hold of the country. The 
pressure in the boiler is up to the bursting point. The lobbyists 
and profiteers are licking their chops. It is going to take firm 
and decisive action—it is going to take teamwork and support 
on every hand—if we are to hold this country on an even keel. 

“The President last Thursday laid down a new stabilization 
program. He called upon me to take responsibility for its 
administration and upon the country to close ranks and see this 
job through to the finish. I think it is a good program and a 
workable program, and I mean to put everything I’ve got into 
making it succeed. I am confident that the American people 
will give the President the support he has asked for. 

“Let me turn now to the program itself, and specifically to 
the wage-price aspects of that program. I am not prepared 
this morning to give you all the details. Many of them have 
still to be worked out. But the basic policy is clear and under- 
standable. Let me say once more, and as strongly as I know 
how, that the basic principles are good. They are workable. 
If we have Congressional as well as public backing, they will 
enable us to keep inflation under lock and key and to maintain 
stability in our American economy. 


“What does this new policy mean to prices? It means that 
manufacturers will no longer be required to wait six months 
before the wage increases which they have been granted will be 
taken into consideration in setting their prices. If for any 
reason an industry—operating at normal volume—is in hard- 
ship, price adjustments will be granted. These price adjust- 
ments will be designed to assure the minimum level of peace- 
time earnings for that industry during the coming year. 
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“Food prices represent 40 per cent of the total cost of living 
line as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics index. This 
new policy will have little or no effect on food prices. Provided 
Congress continues the present food subsidy program, the line 
on food prices can be held, as it has been held for thirty-two 
months, at roughly present levels. 

“If food subsidies were withdrawn, food prices would rise 
promptly and dangerously. The index, which has been held 
steady since May 1943, would immediately rise more than 8 per 
cent. This would force a major increase in the cost of living. 
This in turn would force compensating wage adjustments on a 
broad scale. As surely as day follows night we would be started 
on a spiral of wage and price increases leading directly to 
disaster. 

“Very properly, our farmers hate subsidies. I don’t blame 
them for that. Subsidies are a necessary evil, and the quicker 
we can be rid of them without blowing up our economy, the 
better off we shall be. 

“But subsidies are absolutely vital to the success of our pro- 
gram. I am hopeful and confident that much as our farmers 
may dislike them, they dislike and fear inflation more. 

“How about business? Business is doing very well. American 
industry on the whole is extremely profitable. Only limited 
areas of it have been affected adversely by the shift from war 
to peace. The food industry, the textile and clothing industry, 
the department stores, the service trades—none of these indus- 
tries has had to reconvert. They have kept on producing right 
straight through. They were very profitable during the war, 
they are very profitable today, and they are going to stay very 
profitable for a long time to come. 

“On the whole, American industry is extremely profitable. 
Only 15 per cent of it is effected materially by the transition 
from war to peace. Its prospects, in general, were never 
brighter. And as I pointed out before, we have never in our 
entire history had a period in which there was less hardship in 
American business. In 1945 bankruptcies fell for the third 
successive year to an all-time low of 810. This compares to 
22,900 bankruptcies in the boom year 1929. 


“It is, of course, expanding production which will bring us to 
the point where price, rent and wage controls can be dropped. 
Production is the only answer to inflation. There are some who 
say, ‘Yes, but under price control production is impossible.’ 

“The record clearly proves that this is nonsense. During the 
war industrial and farm production under price control rose 
fully five times as much as in World War I. Today production 
is surely at the highest point ever achieved in peacetime. Unem- 
ployment is at the lowest peacetime point in twenty years with 
as many people on our payrolls as in our best wartime year. 

“What are those 52,000,000 workers doing if they are not 
producing? Why is it that industry after industry is crying 
for more and more employes? Why is it that reconversion has 
been accomplished in record time? Why is it that every busi- 
ness forecast indicates rapid increases in production through- 
out 1946? Why are retail sales continuing to higher and still 
higher levels—all under a program of price controls? 


“As production recovers from recent shutdowns let’s for zet 
this propaganda talk about price controls making production 
impossible. Let’s take off our coats, forget our differences, «nd 
get out the goods. That’s the way—the only way—to get vid 
of price control without the most disastrous inflation this co.i- 
try has ever seen.” 


That is from a man who knows all the facts and 
speaks from the greatest absolute records ever pos- 
sible. Mr. Bowles has had the composite picture in 
front of him, not some single opinion of one who may 
not know, nor just his own. Do you want anything 
more encouraging than that picture? 


There are men who would like to see “just a little 
touch of inflation,” but Mr. Bowles before this has 
warned them that there is no such thing as a mere 
touch. Once opened the breach cannot be closed, and 
inflation with all its horrors would be upon us. Most 
of you are old enough to recall what inflation means, 
as you saw it following 1920 and the final climax of 
1929. Those gamblers who thought that they could 
grab off a big chunk of easy money during inflation, 
and get away with it, found that not only that chunk 
but all they possessed went into the whirlpool, and 
were lost. Inflation is an unmitigated evil, and Mr. 
Bowles is to be congratulated upon leading a strong 
fight against it. And may he win! 


The country was never as prosperous as it is today 
—really prosperous and not merely prosperous on 
paper as during the drab ’20’s. Let’s keep it so. 

A splendid capsheaf to a great Convention and its 
report. 


CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSN. MEETING 


Held in Convention Hall, February 5, 1946 
At Atlantic City, N. J. 


The annual meeting of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association was held, in Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City on Tuesday morning, 10 A. M., with a 
very good attendance, and much interesting discussion. 

However, as we close this big issue the transcript 
of this meeting has not reached us, and we are, there- 
fore, compelled to postpone its publication until such 
time as it is received. The Association retained its 
own reporter, and the custom is to submit the tran- 
script to officers before releasing for publication. 


TYPES OF WATER FOR BLANCH- 
ING VEGETABLES 


Peas and snap beans blanched in dif- 
ferent types of potable water prior to 
quick freezing were not significantly af- 
fected with regard to their vitamin or 
mineral content, except that vegetables 
blanched in hard water showed an in- 
crease in calcium, according to findings 
of food chemists at the N. Y. State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. 

While many studies have been made on 
the effect of blanching on the nutritive 
value of vegetables that were to be pre- 
served by freezing, no information has 


6 


been available on the possible effects of 
different types of blanching waters, such 
as hard water, water containing iron, 
and chlorinated water. The studies made 
at the Experiment Station and reported 
recently in “Food Research” compared 
these types of water with distilled water 
to determine the effect on the vitamin 
and mineral content of the vegetables. 
The method of blanching and of cool- 
ing the blanched vegetables used in the 
experiment resembled home processing 
more than it did methods employed in the 
commercial processing of peas and snap 
beans. This is believed to account for 
the higher vitamin C content of the ex- 
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perimentally blanched vegetables as « 
pared with those blanched by stan 
commercial methods. However, afte 


months’ freezing storage, the diffe: » 


in vitamin C content had disappe: 
with the result that peas packed by ! 


and commercial methods contained ; 


stantially the same amounts of 
min C. 

Except for an increase in the an 
of calcium in vegetables blanched in 
water, there were no differences obse 
with the different types of blanc 
water with respect to the vitami 
mineral content of blanched, store 
cooked peas and snap beans. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


OPENING SESSION 


MONDAY MORNING, 
FEBRUARY 4, 1946 


The Opening Session of the 1946 An- 


- nual Convention of the National Canners 


Association, held at Hotel Chelsea, At- 
lantic City, N. J., February 4-6, 1946, 
convened at 11:00 A. M., Mr. Fred A. 
Stare, President of the Association, pre- 
siding. 


PRESIDENT STARE: The meeting 
will please come to order. We will open 
this convention with an invocation by the 
Reverend Thomas A. Fraser, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Alexandria, 
Va. 

The assembly arose for the invocation. 
THE REVEREND FRASER: Let us 
pray. 

Almighty God, Who hast given us this 
grand land for our heritage, we humbly 
beseech Thee that we may always prove 
ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land 
with honorable industry, sound learning 


and pure manners. Save us from vio- 
lence, discord and confusion, from pride, 
arrogancy, and from every evil way. 
Defend our liberties and fashion into one 


united people the multitudes brought 


higher out of many kindreds and tongues. 
Imbue with the spirit of wisdom those 
to whom in Thy name we entrust the 
autho ity of government that there may 
be ‘ce and peace at home and that 
thi : obedience to Thy law we may 
sho, orth Thy praise among the na- 
tion the earth. In the time of pros- 
peri ill our hearts with thankfulness 
and he day of trouble suffer not our 
trust Thee to fail. All of which we 
ask ough Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Am 

] ‘IDENT STARE: This is the 
firs '-fledged convention our Associa- 
tio been able to hold since January, 
194 Ye will not have to talk about 
inc ig the production of canned 
for help win the war for that has 
bec omplished, but there are many 
pre : confronting our industry in the 
p period that we will have to solve 
if ve to maintain the industry’s 
re progress. Let us hope and work 
ti d that some of our problems will 
be ' or plans made for their solu- 
tir re we leave here. 
TH \NNING TRADE February 25, 1946 
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FRED A. STARE 


Fred A. Stare, born April 28, 1877, at 
Dallas, Texas. 


May, 1900, came to Wisconsin. In 1902, 
became connected with Columbus Canning 
Company at Columbus, Wisconsin. 


An active worker in the affairs of the 
National Canners Association and the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, Mr. Stare has 
served on many important committees of 
both associations. He was elected Vice 
President of the NCA in 1944 and Presi- 
dent in 1945, and in 1946 became the third 
person in the history of the Association to 
be elected President for more than one 
term. 

Some of the more important NCA com- 
mittees on which Mr. Stare has served in- 
clude the Rationing Advisory Committee, 


‘the War Council Committee, the National 


Defense Committee, the Finance Commit- 
tee, the War Products Committee, the La- 
beling Committee, and others. 


He is a member of the Masonic Lodge 
and has twice been President of the Rotary 
Club at Columbus, Wisconsin, and served 
as a Wisconsin District Governor for 
Rotary in 1931. 

Mr. Stare was first married in December, 
1901, at Tiffin, Ohio. Two children were 
born of this marriage. After his first wife 
died, Mr. Stare married Nina I. Albright, 
his present wife, in 1913, and has two 
sons and two daughters by this marriage. 


Mr. Stare’s oldest son, Dr. F. J. Stare, 
is head of the Department of Nutrition and 
Public Health at Harvard University, and 
is editor of Nutrition Reviews. 

Mr. Stare is President of the Farmers 
Merchants Union Bank at Columbus, and 
for 22 years has been President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Columbus Foods Corpora- 
tion which is now being merged with the 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


For the past few years we have been 
squeezed in a slowly tightening vice of 
restrictions and regulations, but the 
pressure has been noticeably lessened 
and we can hope for further release as 
time goes on. Fortunately for the ma- 
jority of us, we do not have much of a 
reconversion problem involving tearing 
out special equipment for war and rein- 
stalling equipment for peace. Our plants 
and equipment can produce for peaceful 
use with a minimum of change. 


What we need to know from Govern- 
ment is: Will there be a continuation of 
controls under which we are to operate 
for 1946, and if so, what is the program? 
Can we leave here and know with cer- 
tainty whether the subsidy—which we 
do not like but which seemed to be the 
only solution—will be withdrawn or con- 
tinued? If withdrawn, will the ceiling 
prices be raised to an _ equivalent 
amount? 


Tomorrow we are to hear not only 
from the Secretary of Agriculture but 
perhaps in more detail from that good 
friend of the Canning Industry, a former 
canner, “Woody” Meyer; also from Geof- 
frey Baker, Deputy Administrator in the 
Office of Price Administration. 


This year for the first time at any im- 
portant meeting of this Association there 
will be absent, I regret to tell you, the 
guiding hand of Frank E. Gorrell, who 
for 37 years has steered the course of 
our craft. He had hoped to be here, but, 
as many of you know, he has had a 
series of eye operations and his last 
operation was so recent that the physi- 
cians had advised against his coming to 
the convention. 


Since late in March of 1945 your Asso- 
ciation has been functioning under your 
new Secretary, Carlos Campbell, who 
was elected by the Board of Directors at 
its meeting in March. Mr. Campbell 
brought to his position a background of 
work as head of the Division of Statis- 
tics and special service during the war 
on the many and perplexing problems 
arising from government regulations and 
controls. Through his Association ac- 
tivities he had gained an intimate ac- 
quaintance not only with canners’ preb- 
lems but with individual canners all over 
the country and with Association policies 
and procedures. Mr. Campbell, in my 
opinion, has taken hold in fine shape and 
is giving us a splendid -administration. 
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During the ten months he has been Sec- 
retary the Association has continued to 
make progress, for which I take no 
credit at all because credit belongs to 
Carlos Campbell and his staff, and I am 
sure the Secretary’s Report will be read 
with great interest. 

Since wartime restrictions on travel 
were lifted I have been able to accept 
invitations to attend a majority of State 
Canners meetings held during the last 
few months but had to decline a few in- 
stances because of the conflict of dates. 

In accordance with established prece- 
dent, any resolutions that members wish 
to introduce will be referred to the chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, Mr. 
E. R. Elwell, of Portland, Maine. So if 
there are any members wishing to intro- 
duce resolutions they should be filed 
promptly. 

Our Immediate Past President, G. 
Sherwin Haxton, is chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and I now ask Mr. 
Haxton to select a small subcommittee 
from the floor comprising the Finance 
Committee to act as an Auditing Com- 
mittee to whom the Treasurer’s Report 
will be referred. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The next order of business is the re- 
port of the Committee on Nominations 
which will be submitted by its chairman, 
Mr. G. Sherwin Haxton. 


Mr. Haxton here read his committee’s 
recommendations for the Association’s 
Board of Directors and motioned that 
they be elected. Complete list of officers 
and directors appears on page 19. 


PRESIDENT STARE: Is there a sec- 
ond to the motion of Chairman Haxton? 

The motion was seconded by Mr. S. R. 
Clevenger (Bush Brothers & Company), 
voted upon and declared carried. 


MR. HAXTON: Your committee fur- 
ther considered and recommended for 
election at this meeting the following 
officers. You are all aware of the un- 
fortunate conditions which have existed 
over the past two or three years, and 
many of you know that our First Vice- 
President, Fred Drew, whom we hoped 
to have succeed our President, on ac- 
count of bad health is unable to continue 
in either office. 

As President we are particularly for- 
tunate in having in the office of Presi- 
dent a man who has had a lifetime of 
experience in the canning industry and 
we have prevailed upon him to continue 
in the office of President for another 
year. We offer the name of Fred Stare 
to succeed himself as President. In do- 
ing this we appreciate that the ordinary 
term of the President has been one year 
but we feel that with the Government 
regulations still very much in evidence 
it is important that our present incum- 
bent in office continue for another year 
and after much urging he has agreed to 
do so. 


As First Vice-President —we have 
gone to California and have offered the 


name of a man who has been very suc- 
cessful in the operation of canning in 
California. He has just completed a 
term as President of the Producers and 
Processors organization, which has 
largely to do with the obtaining of labor 
for the processors, and we all realize that 
our labor situation is still a tremen- 
dously important thing to the canning 
industry. We offer the name of Emil 
Rutz, of Schuckl & Co., Inc., Sunnyvale, 
California, as First Vice-President. 


As Second Vice-President—we offer 
the name of Alfred W. Eames, president 
of the California Packing Corp. He is 
an oldtimer in our industry and has con- 
tributed much to the counsels and the 
good work of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. 

Because we are reelecting our Presi- 
dent, I will act as presiding officer if 
somebody will move for the re-election of 
Mr. Stare. 

Upon motion by Mr. Clevenger, and 
duly seconded, Mr. Stare was unani- 
mously reelected President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 


MR. HAXTON: I will add one other 
thing and that is that the Nominating 
Committee recommends to the Board of 
Directors the reappointment of Mr. 
Campbell as Secretary and Mr. Gorrell 
as Treasurer. That is in the hands of 
the Board of Directors but it is to let 
you know that the Nominating Commit- 
tee approve what is in the minds of the 
Board of Directors. 


Applause as President Stare resumed . 


the Chair. 


PRESIDENT STARE: Thank you, 
Mr. Haxton and members of the Asso- 
ciation, for what I consider a vote of 
confidence from the fact that you desire 
me to continue to serve under the some- 
what unusual conditions prevailing. 


I want to make it perfectly clear, too, 
that when the By-Laws were revised in 
March of 1945 the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer no longer was an elective office 
by the membership but was transferred 
to the Board of Directors so that they 
could meet any situation that might arise 
at any time between meetings. So the 
only elective offices are those of Presi- 
dent and First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

You have heard the report in which 
for First Vice-President we have the 
name of Emile Rutz of Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia. Are there any other nomina- 
tions? 

There being no further nominations, 
Mr. Rutz was unanimously elected First 
Vice-President. 


PRESIDENT STARE: For Second 
Vice-President we have the name of Al- 
fred W. Eames of the California Pack- 
ing Corp. Are there any other nomina- 
tions? 

There being no further nominations, 
Mr. Alfred W. Eames was unanimously 
elected Second Vice-President. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


GOOD WISHES TO MR. GORREL . 


MR. WM. L. OPITZ (Elkhorn, Wis.}: 
Mr. President, while you are consideriig 
the officers I think it is an opportune 
time to give some recognition to our 
retiring Secretary. I would like to move 
that a suitable telegram be drafted and 
sent to Mr. Gorrell expressing the regret 
of the convention that he was not able 
to be here and giving him the best wishes 
of all in attendance at this convention. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Frank Gerber (Fremont, Mich.) and car- 
ried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT STARE: We are par- 
ticularly glad to make it possible for our 
Association to become better acquainted 
with our next speaker who is recognized 
as one of the outstanding leaders among 
those who are thinking ahead construc- 
tively about the problems of American 
agriculture. 

Dr. W. I. Myers will address you on 
the subject of “Postwar Agriculture.” 
Dr. Meyers. See page 30.) 


PRESIDENT STARE: Thank you, 
Dr. Myers, for that interesting and in- 
structive paper. 

Our next speaker speaks on the sub- 
ject of Plant Sanitation. It will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Norris H. Sanborn of the 
Association’s Washington Research Labo- 
ratory. (See page 31.) 


PRESIDENT STARE: Thank you, 
Mr. Sanborn. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. Howard 
T. Cumming, who is well known to all 
of you as chairman of the OPA Industry 
Advisory Committee. Mr. Cumming, will 
you come to the microphone in order to 
take charge of a very important cere- 
mony on behalf of the National Canners 
Association and members of the canning 
industry? 


GENERAL HARDIGG HONORED 


MR. H. T. CUMMING (Curtice Broth- 
ers Company): Mr. Stare extended to me 
the very great privilege and the equally 
great pleasure of addressing you on a 
subject that has held your interest and 
I believe excited your admiration all 
during the war. I speak of the Army 
program for purchasing and supplying 
the food far the armed forces, and »ar- 
ticularly that gentleman who origin:ted 
and directed the program and is sti! on 
the firing line, Major General Car A. 
Hardigg, who is with us here ‘his 
morning. 


Before the war the supplying of 
canned foods for the government ser" ices 
was a relatively small operation. [he 
great majority of canners had no art 
in it. As we entered the war it was 
apparent that canned foods would be- 
come a major item and would be re 
quired in enormous volume. To dey 2lop 
and conduct the program of supply c led 
for imagination, ability to organize and 
administer, and an endless amoun: of 
patience and energy and understan. ing: 
General Hardigg was given that re: 90n- 
sibility. He was given that together with 
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the oven greater responsibility of supply- 


ing »'! the food for all the armed ser- 
vices 

General Hardigg, a regular Army offi- 
cer, proved from the very beginning that 
he hac what it takes to successfully con- 
duct « truly great business. At the very 


start ue set up an aim, one that was 
later formally expressed by the Quarter- 
master Corps; namely, to have an ade- 
quate quantity of palatable and nutri- 
tious food available at all times and at 
all places for the armed forces. He 
fulfilled that aim and it is no idle boast 
when we say that we had the best fed 
army in the world. 

General Hardigg showed his courage 
and good judgment by turning to the in- 
dustry for help. He invited a number 
of leading canners to come to Washing- 
ton and help develop a new serviceable 
contract. He then turned to the dis- 
tributing branch of the industry and 
drafted men of ability to administer that 
program. He seemed to have the faculty 
of picking good men and holding them. 

When it came to the prices to be paid 
for our canned foods, General Hardigg 
never forgot that he was a trustee of 
Government funds. He spent those funds 
as scrupulously as if they had been his 
own and at the same time he was ever 
conscious of the canners welfare. He 
dealt with us fairly if anyone ever did. 
When differences arose, as they were 
bound to in a purchasing program of 
such magnitude, he adjusted them with 
a give-and-take spirit of fairness. 


General Hardigg, like any man with 
great power at his command, was subject 
to great pressures. Let it be said to his 
everlasting credit that he had _ the 
strength and the courage to withstand 
those pressures. There were those who 
suspected that at the end of the war the 
Army might be caught with great and 


embarrassing surpluses. With the abrupt 
ending of the war and inability to fore- 
cast the speed of demobilization, it would 
not have been surprising had the Army 
been «ought with great surpluses of 
food eneral Hardigg acted promptly 
and ¢c\sively and today no food hangs 
ove! market. 

La ‘ \ugust, when the end of the war 
with “opan could be foreseen, General 
Har +, on his own volition, exposed his 
“9 ¢ ying procedure to a survey of 
the |; 


try Advisory Committee. He 
know if by your standards and 
vas operating effectively. He 


wante: 
mine 


invite nstructive suggestions for im- 
pro\ _ of that program. That food 
highly complimentary to the 
Indi 
Ge ' Hardigg, we take this occa- 
sion 


oress our gratitude to you per- 
nd as our paths tend to sepa- 
hey inevitably must, you may 
you have the high respect and 
vd and the warm feeling of 
ss on the part of the entire 
{ the industry. It is our wish, 
‘ere one, that the future may 
u with great happiness mea- 
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sured in terms of your great ideals. In 
order to accord you that feeling which 
we wanted to do, we prepared an illumi- 
nated certificate which expresses our 
feeling. It is my pleasure to present. 
that to you and present you to these 
ladies and gentlemen who are present. 
(Prolonged applause, the assembly ris- 
ing.) 

MAJOR GENERAL HARDIGG: Mr. 
Stare, Mr. Cumming, and my Friends of 
the National Canners Association: I only 
hope I have in part deserved all the kind 


G. SHERWIN HAXTON 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 


words that Mr. Cumming has just given 
you. I came down with a short address 
along my usual lines of trying to get 
such facts together. I feel that is an 
anti-climax but perhaps there is some- 
thing in it that will be of use to you, so 
I will first give that. (See page 34.) 


GENERAL HARDIGG (continuing) : 
Again I wish to express my very great 
appreciation to the canners for their co- 
operation, for their magnificent produc- 
tion during the war, and for their untir- 
ing patience when things were rough. I 
greatly appreciate the honor that you 
have paid me this morning and I shall 
treasure it very highly as one of my 
great accomplishments. 

I thank you. (Applause) 

The meeting recessed at 12:30 p.m. 


SECOND GENERAL 
SESSION 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 
FEBRUARY 4, 1946 


The meeting was called to order at 
2:20 p.m. by President Stare. 


PRESIDENT STARE: The name and 


fame of our first speaker this afternoon 
obviously make any elaborate introduc- 


tion unnecessary. All Americans know 
who he is. Through the medium of pho- 
tography in the Sunday Supplements and 
the magazines we are familiar with his 
face, and now we are fortunate to see 
him in person. 


I am sure that I speak not only for 
our Association but for the Processed 
Foods Industry as a whole in expressing 
our deep appreciation of the privilege of 
welcoming to our convention the British 
Ambassador to the United States, His 
Excellency, The Rt. Ron. The Earl of 
Halifax. (Applause, the assembly ris- 
ing.) 

Lord Halifax prefaced his address 
with the following remarks: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I would like first of all to express my 
appreciation of the kindness of those 
who have been responsible for giving me 
this opportunity of meeting those gath- 
ered here in this great convention. I 
appreciate that, both for the kindness 
that prompted it and for the occasion 
that it gives me to exchange thoughts 
with so large a body of those who are 
concerned in the civil life of this and 
other countries. 


I was interested to read in the opening 
words of the editor of THE CANNING 
TRADE—I think, its Convention number— 
that this was the happiest and.the most 
contented convention ever held in the 
history of this industry. When I read 
that I said to myself, Mr. President, how 
nice it was in these days to be with at 
least one group of men who were com- 
pletely happy: something quite novel to 
me, and I hope, Mr. President, is an 
omen and a sign. 


As I listened, Mr. President, to the 
kindness with which you presented me 
to this company and as I read the words 
of that editorial, it almost reminded me 
—if you will permit me to be flippant 
for one moment—of something I heard 
a year or two ago when:I was paying a 
visit to Ireland. I had been very hos- 
pitably entertained at a club where we 
had had a very good group who had put 
me on the mat after dinner and asked 
me a lot of questions which I thought 
that I had got through with reasonable 
credit. As we were coming out, there 
was quite a congestion in the passage 
ways and one of my party overheard one 
old club member saying to another, 
“Well, it is very fine having the British 
Ambassador out with us tonight,” and 
he pricked up his ears thinking he was 
going to hear some pleasant compliment 
about the British Ambassador; but what 
he did hear was: “We haven’t had a good 
piece of beef like that in the club for 
two years.” (Laughter) 


Now, gentlemen of the Canners Asso- 
ciation, I hope you will not make the 
mistake of having expected me to speak 
to you about the problems of which you 
are master and on which I am ill-in- 
formed, because ever since I have been 
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in any kind of public life I have always 
tried to act upon one resolution: that to 
speak to an audience on a subject on 
which they were quite certainly better 
informed than yourself was very unwise. 
Therefore, what I wanted to do with you 
this afternoon, if I may, is to share 
some thoughts with you on matters on 
which as citizens of your country and 
mine we are all alike concerned; which 
indeed touch, as I think, quite closely 
matters that are immediately connected 
with your business and all that side of 
life but which perhaps have a larger and 
wider impact upon all our lives from 
the point of view of our citizenship. 
(Please turn to page 36 for the British 
Ambassador’s prepared address.) 


PRESIDENT STARE: Our other 
speaker this afternoon is a man who has 
gained worldwide recognition in the field 
of Nutrition Research both by his many 
distinguished contributions to science and 
by his qualities of leadership. 

I take pleasure in introducing Dr. C. 
Glen King, Scientific Director of the Nu- 
trition Foundation, who will address us 
on the subject, ‘The Food Industry Sup- 
ports Nutrition Research.” Dr. King. 
(See page 40.) 


PRESIDENT STARE: Thank you 
very much, Dr. King. 

PRESIDENT STARE: Unless there 
is something that I know nothing about, 
the meeting will stand adjourned. 

Adjournment at 3:45 p.m. 


THIRD GENERAL 
SESSION 


TUESDAY MORNING, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1946 


The meeting was called to order at 
10:15 a.m. by President Stare. 


PRESIDENT STARE: It gives me a 
great deal of personal pleasure to pre- 
sent our speaker this morning because 
about fifteen years ago we both served 
as officers in a great international or- 
ganization of which a year or two years 
later he became International President 
—Rotary International. He is the thir- 
teenth Secretary of Agriculture. It now 
gives me great personal pleasure to in- 
troduce The Honorable Clinton P. An- 
derson, Secretary of Agriculture. (Ap- 
plause, the assembly rising.) 

Secretary Anderson read his prepared 
paper. (See page 44.) 


PRESIDENT STARE: Thank you, 
Mr. Secretary, for a most inspiring ad- 
dress. We are all pulling for you. Don’t 
let anybody get you down. God bless 
you! 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we have a 
heavy program ahead of us. I regret 
to tell you that we learned late last eve- 
ning that Mr. Geoffrey Baker, because 
of pressing official matters in connection 
with the strikes and wage increases and 
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price adjustment problems covering steel, 
meat, etc., cannot be here. However, we 
are very fortunate that another repre- 
sentative from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is here. At this time it 
gives me great pleasure to introduce a 
man who will talk to you on the pricing 
phase of the 1946 program. We shall 
hear from the Price Executive of the 
Wholesale-Retail and Fruit and Vege- 
table Branches of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. It is a pleasure to present 
Mr. E. F. Phelps, Jr. 


Mr. Phelps prefaced his address with 
the following comments: 


I am sorry Geoffrey Baker could not 
be here. It was his plan to lay the 
groundwork and set the scene for this 
Processed Fruits and Vegetable Program 
this year. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration is in lots of hot water. We 
have been having our troubles. If you 
have been reading the papers since you 
got here you know the whole wage-price 
thinking is exploding. In addition to 
that, the Congressional hearings on ex- 
tension of the Act are due to start today 
and tomorrow. It was impossible for 
Geoffrey to stay here. He came up here 
yesterday noon by chartered plane for 
one hour and had to return immediately. 
On that score I can only apologize for 
him, and it perhaps would have rounded 
out the OPA part of this program had 
he been able to be here. 


Rather than inflict his speech and my 
own on you, we decided it would be 


better to cancel his and to concentrate’ 


on the part of the program in which you 
are most interested, the actual pricing 
program. I could probably tell you what 
you are interested in in three minutes. 
Since we have been working on this 
whole Processed Fruit and Vegetable 
Program for something over a month, 
and working pretty strenuously in an 
attempt to be able to come to you with 
a completed program, I am going to try 
to dignify it by taking perhaps fifteen 
or eighteen minutes to give you a little 
bit of the background as well as the 
actual program. I think this year we 
are able to come here with our heads 
held high and with a complete program, 
for a change. 


(Please turn to page 52 for Mr. Phelps’ 
prepared address.) 


PRESIDENT STARE: Thank you, 
Mr. Phelps. We appreciate your pre- 
sentation very much. 


We next have a discussion of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 1946 Pro- 
gram for Processed Fruits and Vege- 
tables. It is a pleasure to present Mr. 
E. A. Meyer, better known to all of us 
as “Woody,” who is now Director of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who in turn will 
introduce the members of his staff pres- 
ent with him and he may call upon them. 
I present “Woody” Meyer. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DISCUSSION OF 1946 PROGRAM 
FOR PROCESSED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


E. A. MEYER 


Director, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA, presiding 


MR. E. A. MEYER: You can keep 
something a mystery so long and then it 
gets out. You folks are going to expose 
me very shortly. I am in the “dog house” 
with the press. For some reason or 
other they have been after me for the 
last two days for my speech. There ain’t 
no such thing on paper! I don’t think 
it was through any misunderstanding, 
but I am not going to face you alone. | 
much prefer to make this a small panel 
discussion, and it gives you folks the 
opportunity of meeting some of the men 
in the Branch who I will say have gotten 
this work done due to a five-day week. 
The reason they got it done on a five- 
day week was because we were left alone 
on Saturdays and Sundays when we did 
most of the work. Very shortly I would 
like to have the different men present 
the subjects in the fields in which they 
have worked, then we will have a little 
closing discussion, and if there are any 
questions we will try to answer them. 


First of all I would like to have Mr. 
Leonard Fenn, who is Chief of the Vege- 
table Marketing Division, point up as 
concisely as possible the Vegetable Pro- 
gram for 1946. Leonard! 


THE VEGETABLE PROGRAM 
FOR 1946 


MR. LEONARD FENN: For food 
processors, the Secretary has already 
gone over pretty much our Agriculture 
Program for 1946. I am going to try to 
briefly point out some of the details 
which were not included in the Secre- 
tary’s announcement. 


In planning the 1946 program we first 
considered in Agriculture a very com- 
plete study of the demand for processed 
vegetables and vegetables for proces-ing, 
taking into consideration the expendi- 
tures for food and the buying powcr of 
our civilian and Government needs. [his 
study generally pointed out that the 1945 
pack of vegetables was disappes ring 
very rapidly. Even with the rec uced 
Government taking, increase of civ lian 
demand was apparently utilizing and 
consuming our ’45 packs rapidly. The 


study indicated for 1946 a cont) wed 4 
strong demand and high expendi ures © 


fod food by civilians. Although Go ern- 
ment requirements were greatly red iced, 
they were still expected to be far 
prewar levels. 


port possibilities. Exports that we e in- 


dicated would show some increases ‘rom © 
the war periods and possibly in ’4€ may m 


reach prewar levels. 


 pove 
Canners and fre 
looking ahead to postwar business, vere 
pointing towards an examination 0 e © 
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Somming up the demand picture, it 
was indicated that for processed vege- 
tables there would be a demand very 
close to the 1945 packs. 

On this basis the Department of Agri- 
culture announced a suggested produc- 
tion eoal. On the four major vegetables 
an increase was recommended for toma- 
toes for canning, a slight reduction in 
green, peas and sweet corn for process- 
ing, and a considerable reduction for 
snap beans. For the minor vegetables 
very few changes were recommended 
from last year’s level. One exception 
was for beets for canning and in this 
respect information from the various 
states indicated that in all probability 
growers and canners were thinking about 
some reductions and perhaps a lower 
designated price. 

Following our announcement on pro- 
duction goals the Department began 
working on a 1946 program for vege- 
tables for processing. Our first step 
in this connection is the development of 
grower prices. The Secretary has already 
announced the grower prices and we 
have mimeographed copies of both 
grower prices for canning and grower 
prices for freezing. Only those prices 
on which ceilings remain have been in- 
cluded. For those items that are now 
exempt or suspended from price control 
no designated prices included. 
Neither have we included those in which 
the Stabilization Administrator has an- 
nounced that price ceilings will be ex- 
empt on 1946 packs. 

The prices this year are again an- 
nounced for both canning and freezing 
on an area average basis. This is com- 
monly known in the industry as field 
run. They are again on the basis of 
the plant or major assembly point or 
delivery point and are only for use of 
processors in computing ceiling prices. 
Since the Office of Price Administration 
used only area average or field-run prices 
in computing ceilings for vegetables, no 
breakdown by grade, variety or size will 
be provided. 

It is interesting and I want to point 
out that the 1946 designated prices are 
at the 1945 level and thereby carry a 
consiccrable incentive for reduction. It 
is my understanding that the Office of 


Price \dministration, in the absence of 
an ap ved higher price, would be re- 
quire’ reflect legal minimums for 
these \evetables in constructing their 
ceiling »rices. Therefore we consider 
that t!. prices that have been announced 
are a uate to bring out a production 
somey | close to the 1945 level on the 
— hese prices which carry a con- 
sider: 


‘ncentive for growers to plant. 
The tabilization Administrator, as 


the S ary pointed out, has announced 
that | subsidies would be continued on 
the s production subsidized in 1945, 
provi the Congress appropriates the 
neces funds. In this respect the De- 
pai of Agriculture would carry on 
our dy programs, continued on the 
basi igible sales, making the neces- 
Sary stments as directed in the event 
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EMIL RUTZ 
New NCA Vice-President 


Emil Rutz, 
Switzerland. 

In 1921 he came to San Francisco, spend- 
ing two years with the Asiatic Bank, be- 
came a naturalized American citizen at 
the required lapse of time. 

In 1923 he joined Schuck] & Company, 
Sunnyvale, California, as office manager, 
and rose successively through the post of 
treasurer and vice president to become 
president in 1937. 

Schuck] one of the largest single units 
on the Coast, now packs a full line of 
canned fruits and vegetables as well as 
such leading specialties as canned soups 
and pork and beans. These are distributed 
by a wholly-owned subsidiary, the Sunny- 
vale Packing Company. 

He is still a director of California Proc- 
essors & Growers, Inc., a group represent- 
ing about 80 per cent of the total Cali- 
fornia pack, has been a director of the 
Canners League of California, and for the 
National Canners Association has served 
on the Finance Committee, the Adminis- 
trative Council and the Board of Directors. 


born in 1899 at St. Gail, 


raw material costs are less than prices 
designated. 

As the Secretary announced, no proc- 
essor support program or vegetables-for- 
processing program will be provided in 
1946. It is not contemplated that a Cer- 
tification program will be provided. Such 
a program in the past was used to as- 
sure growers of getting support prices. 
In the absence of support prices, the 
Department of Agriculture does not con- 
template a continuation of such a pro- 
gram. 

The removal of all controls has not 
appeared feasible for the 1946 program, 
as previously pointed out. However, we 
believe that the program being presented 
by the Department of Agriculture con- 
tains a considerable amount of flexibility 
and freedom of action in which grower 
and canner may continue to plan their 
1946 operations. It was with this in 
mind that we present such a program. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of discussion and comment in respect to 
procurement of vegetables by Govern- 
ment agencies in 1946. In view of the 
total quantity that is indicated to be 


needed at the present time, it does not 
appear feasible to operate a War Food 
Order such as our set-aside order in the 
past. In this respect, then, although we 
do have the food order yet in effect and 
are requiring reporting only on pack, it 
is not contemplated that it will be used 
or will be feasible to use for procurement 
or obtaining needed supplies by Govern- 
ment in 1946. 

MR. MEYER: The next will be the 
Chief of the Fruit Section, Mr. Monroe 
McCown. 


THE FRUIT PROGRAM FOR 1946 


MR. MONROE McCOWN: After you 
have had the opportunity to listen to 
Secretary Anderson and Mr. Phelps I 
am sure it is unnecessary for me to 
present further evidence upon which to 
base the assumption that we will have 
continuation of price control on fruits 
in 1946. This means that we have to 
carry through certain responsibilities, 
among them particularly that of naming 
grower prices that will be reflected in 
the processor’s ceilings in 1946. The 
nature of the fruit industry is such that 
it is too early for us to be able to an- 
nounce those grower prices, such as 
Mr. Fenn has been able to do for vege- 
tables, but such will be announced from 
time to time during the season. Last 
year in some areas differentials were by 
area and by grade on certain of the 
fruits. That program possibly may be 
continued in 1946 much as it was. We 
will examine the situation and make that 
determination at a little later date. 


War Food Orders. Food Orders were 
in effect on a number of the fruits in 
1945, in some cases directing certain 
specified fruits into certain channels of 
utilization and setting aside certain por- 
tions of the pack of the various fruits 
for purchase by the Government agen- 
cies. The level of procurement is ex- 
pected to be such in 1946 that we do 
not now expect to have any Food Orders 
in operation. 

Support. As to support, in 1945 we 
had the procurement guaranteed pro- 
gram which supported the prices to 
growers of the various processed fruits 
set aside under WFO 228. We do not 
expect any support program applicable 
to fruits in 1946. That means, of course, 
no certification. We did not have a very 
hard and fast certification program in 
1945. The canners themselves provided 
self-certification, as you might call it. 


Foreign Trade. I was very much in- 
terested in Mr. Paul’s statements on 
foreign trade. The departments in Wash- 
ington are working closely together on 
foreign trade programs. Although it is 
expected that the level of income in 1946 
may be such, and because of the fact 
that the fruit shelves will be pretty bare 
this year, that the domestic market might 
take the most of the pack in 1946, we 
do recognize the fact that export mar- 
kets will assume increasing importance 
as time goes on. We do feel, then, that 
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we should do what we can to facilitate 
the reopening of export markets for the 
processed fruits. 


MEETING ON EXPORTS 


Industry can help us a great deal. We 
recognized that fact when we organized 
the Horticulture Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee on Foreign Trade. That commit- 
tee held its first meeting in Washington 
last week, a great deal of interest was 


‘shown, and members of the industry left 


that meeting ready to take hold and 
start work on a sort of industry pro- 
gram. The Foreign Trade Committee 
of the National Canners Association, 
which was pro tem for that meeting, met 
with us, so I am sure that we can expect 
a great deal of help from industry and 
you can expect Government to work 
closely with you in doing what we can 
to facilitate the reopening of your export 
markets. We have already placed on 
general license certain of the canned 
fruits, and as time moves on we will 
examine the situation as relates to dif- 
ferent fruits that are not now under 
general license and wherever possible we 
will recommend that those be placed 
under general license. 


So, summing up, we will expect to rec- 
ommend grower prices as early as we 
can with different fruits, we do not ex- 
pect at this time that it will be neces- 
sary to issue any Food Orders, we do 
not anticipate any support program, and 
we are looking forward to doing what 
we can to help you reopen your export 
markets. 


SURPLUSES SMALL 


MR. MEYER: On October 1943 all of 
us started worrying about what we were 
going to do with the tremendous sur- 
pluses of food at the close of the war. 
We worked long and hard on plans and 
programs to suggest what could be done. 
As time went along there were organi- 
zations and reorganizations and then re- 
organizations within those organizations 
and finally the responsibility of the dis- 
posal of all commodities in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was placed under 
the Branch directors, so that the Meat 
Branch has the disposal of meat, the 
Dairy Branch the disposal of dairy prod- 
ucts, and the Fruit and Vegetable Branch 
has the responsibility of selling any sur- 
pluses in fruits and vegetables. 


I know that a lot of you have won- 
dered and have thought with us and 
would like to know the stocks that we 
know we now have, and the stocks that 
we have that we don’t know we have; 
also, what quantity will be declared sur- 
plus in the next sixty to ninety days. 
Frankly, I think we know better what 
we have and what we don’t have today 
than we have at any time up to now. 
As to what will be declared surplus, 
which just go from day to day, from 
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E. A. MEYER 


E. A. Meyer, Director of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch of the newly-organized 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has had a quarter of a century’s experi- 
ence in the food processing business, and 
since 1941 has contributed to the success 
of the war food program in various Gov- 
ernmental positions. 

“Woody” Meyer, as he is known to the 
food industry, was born on a farm near 
Canton, Ohio; graduated from Goshen Col- 
lege, Goshen, Indiana; and did some work 
at Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. In 1920, 
he entered the food processing business. He 
remained with the same company—a large 
Eastern canning and food processing com- 
pany—until 1941, where he held the position 
of Vice-President and Sales Manager. In 
October, 1941, he became a consultant on 
eanned foods for the Office of Production 
Management (later the War Production 
Board). In March, 1942, he was appointed 
Chief of the Canned Food Section of WPB 
and the following August was named As- 
sistant Director of the Food Division of 
WPB. In January, 1943, when by Execu- 
tive Order all the various procurement, 
distribution, and allocation food programs 
were consolidated in the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Meyer was appointed 
Deputy Director of the Food Distribution 
Administration, in charge of activities re- 
garding processing labor, and _ various 
phases of industry relations and operations. 
In the spring of 1944, he became Chief of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the 
Office of Distribution in the War Food 
Administration. 

In August, 1945, Mr. Meyer was ap- 
pointed to his present position. Under 
the present organization of P & MA, the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch is responsible 
not only for marketing and distribution 
programs for both fresh and _ processed 
items, but also for all production and price 
support phases of the industry as well as 
work concerned with handling surpluses. 


week to week; but we hope to be set 
up and we feel we are set up to handle 
these things as they come to us. 


In the reorganization of our Branch 
I asked Glen Knaub to come in and stay 
with us for a certain length of time and 
handle the disposal of surplus food in 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch. Glen 
is here and I would like to have him tell 
you a few more of the details of that 
work. Glen Knaub, 


SURPLUS FOOD DISPOSAL 


MR. GLEN KNAUB: With respect 
to 1946 procurement, I think one of 
the things in which you are interested 
is what is going to be the Department’s 
policy towards foreign Governments, 
There are, however, a few exceptions but 
those exceptions come in other than 
fruits and vegetables. They come in 
fields where those particular food com- 
modities are in very short supply. For- 
eign Governments are going to be en- 
couraged to procure their requirements 
direct through the food trades. The De. 
partment of Agriculture will act more 
or less in an advisory capacity. We will 
help you, we will help them to try to 
accomplish their goals. 

Generally speaking, Government in- 
ventories are in a very good position, 
especially in the fruit and vegetable 
field. The quantities that will be re- 
turned to’ domestic markets are much 
less than we at one time anticipated; in 
fact, as we see the situation now, after 
we have disposed of some stocks, which 
we are presently offering for sale, we 
do not see where we will receive any 
large quantities of surplus stocks from 
other agencies. We may find from time 
to time that they will have certain items 
that are excess in their stocks, which 
they cannot use before they get into 
aonther packing season, but there are 
not going to be any large quantities as 
we see it. 

We have been very successful recently 
in disposing of those items which we 
felt would be troublesome in our inven- 
tories. We have disposed of our entire 
inventory of dehydrated potatoes for 
feeding in the occupied areas. It is con- 
templated that our other dehydrated 
vegetables will be used for feeding in 
liberated areas. 

In the case of dehydrated onion prod- 
ucts—onion flakes and onion powder— 
the industry has agreed to buy back our 
entire inventory and move that through 
their regular trade channels. In the case 
of canned fruits and vegetables, gen- 
erally speaking, the Department of Agri- 
culture stocks are a little on the short 
side. We cannot meet all of our com- 
mitments to foreign Governments on 
fruits. In the case of some vegetables 
we cannot meet commitments. However, 
there are some items which we will have 
in our stocks which are not suitable for 
export. We are presently offering for 
sale the following quantities of i‘ems 
which are Army and Navy surpluses: 
Asparagus—approximately 556,000 cases 
Spinach—approximately 615,000 cases 
Tomato puree—approximately 10(,000 

cases 
Tomato ketchup—approximately 14/000 

cases 
Pickles—approximately 100,000 case: 
Those announcements have all gone out 
and I am sure that they are in you! 
offices by now. 
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.y primary thinking on the disposal 
of (\1ese items is speed. We make the 
announcements to all classes of trade at 
the .1me time. There are certain groups 
tha have priority and preference. For 
instance, Government agencies and State 
and local Governments have priority; 
veterans institutions and health and 
medical associations who operate for 
non-profit have a preference. The next 
group is the original packer, then the 
competing packer, and then all others. 
It has always been our policy, and we 
will continue to do so, to try to sell as 
much as possible back to the original 
packer. 


Word as to what we might expect to 
get in the way of surpluses in the near 
future would indicate that we might 
have some dried fruit, no large quantity; 
we may have some pineapple and some 
pineapple juice; we may have some 
pickles and a few peaches. However, a 
number of those items are very well 
suited for meeting some of our program 
commitments and it may be possible we 
will find that the necessary steps will be 
the trade. 


AS TO TIN CANS 


I would like to mention just one thing 
further which I think is very important 
at this time. You are all well aware of 
the steel strike. The sitaution regarding 
tin cans is very serious. Something must 
happen; something will happen. I think 
you might as well be prepared to find 
that certain products in the next few 
days will not be allowed cans. Or I 
might put it in another way and say that 
can manufacturers will not be permitted 
to make cans for certain items. Those 
certain items necessarily will be items 
which are considered less essential than 
other items. Approximately a six-weeks’ 


can production has been lost and every- 
thing possible must be done to be sure 
that we have cans for the pea pack. I 
don’) mean to scare anybody but we’ve 
got to face the issue and I am sure you 
will '» dthat the necessary steps will be 
take 'n the next day or two. 

N MEYER: Several months ago 
this lustry as well as the Fruit and 
Veg ‘e Branch was shocked by the 


sudce death of Paul Williams. We had 
ctation of this at all; it came 


enti sudden to all of us. He was just 
sup} 1 to be two weeks away from 
the ® and back again, but Paul did 
not e back. 

i nately for the Branch and for 
the istry, Paul had moved up as an 
ass _ director and in his place we 
hac ‘ediately placed a man to carry 
* ocessed Foods Inspection. Now 
tha n is in charge of that division 
9 int Mr. Southerland to meet you 


u to meet him, and for him to 
very briefly of his program. Mr. 
So ind. 
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FMC EXHIBIT—Occupying Booth 12 
comprising nearly 5000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, the Food Machinery Corporation 
exhibit was one of the largest and most 
complete in history. 


All divisions serving the canning in- 
dustry were represented. Sprague-Sells 
Division of Hoopeston, Illinois, and An- 
derson-Barngrover Division of San Jose, 
California, both exhibited many units of 
outstanding interest. New machines ex- 
hibited by Sprague-Sells for the first 
time included a continuous juice proc- 
essor, tomato crusher, No. 75 super juice 
extractor, 24-valve high speed juice filler, 
rotary tomato washer, rotary pea 
washer, safe corn trimmer, latest model 
FMC-Kyler labelers and boxers. Other 
improved machines in the exhibit in- 
cluded hand pack, plunger and liquid 
fillers, double husker and No. 2 Univer- 
sal corn cutter, bean snipper, grader and 


slicer, tomato pulpers and finishers, can 
washers, ete. 

The Anderson - Barngrover Division 
furnished for the exhibit several brand 
new machines including the A-B con- 
tinuous pressure steamer, an automatic 
can weighing machine, a roller sizer or 
grader for tomatoes, peaches, etc., and 
a model of the new A-B spinner cooler 
for canned juices. 


An innovation in the FMC exhibit of 
outstanding interest was the continuous 
operation of four separate sound movies 
in color depicting respectively “Corn 
Canning in Minnesota,” “Corn Canning 
in Wisconsin,” “The Continuous Method 
of Processing Tomato Juice in Indiana,” 
and “The New FMC Frozen Foods Car- 
ton Filler with Opener and Closer in 
operation at Seattle, Washington.” Con- 
tinuous projection machines of a new 
type were used for these four displays. 


FOOD INSPECTION 


By F. L. SOUTHERLAND, 
Chief, Processed Products Standardiza- 
tion and Inspection Division, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture 


It is our sincere desire to be as help- 
ful as possible to processors and other 
interested parties, by making the inspec- 
tion service available to those who wish 
to use it voluntarily. It is our plan to 
maintain inspection laboratories in ma- 
jor areas of production and in large 
receiving markets where demands for 
the inspection service are sufficient to 
justify the maintenance of a laboratory. 


The Department’s continuous inspec- 
tion program will be continued. This 
type of service will be extended to addi- 
tional plants this year. 


The Department has established stand- 
ards for 85 different processed fruits 
and vegetables and fruit and vegetable 
products. We are working on standards 
for several additional products and are 


constantly studying the established 
standards with a view of improving 
them. We encourage and welcome con- 
structive criticism and suggestions from 
the industry for the development and 
improvement of U. S. Standards. I can 
assure you that all of your suggestions 
are given careful consideration. 


It might be helpful to you to have me 
outline briefly the chief differences be- 
tween standards of identity and mini- 
mum standards of quality established by 
the Food and Drug Administration, and 
quality standards for processed fruits 
and vegetables established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Standards of identity established by 
the Food and Drug Administration are 
mandatory. They define the product and 
govern ingredients that a product may 
contain. Such standards have been 
established for several canned fruits and 
fruit products and most canned vege- 
tables and several vegetables products. 

Minimum standards of quality estab- 
lished by that Administration are also 
mandatory. Any product shipped in in- 
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terstate commerce which fails to meet 
the minimum standard for the product 
must be labeled or marked in the manner 
prescribed by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration regulations to indicate that 
the product is below standard in quality. 


There are at present only five canned 
fruits and two canned vegetables for 
which minimum standards of quality 
have been established by the Food and 
Drug Administration. Those products 
are—canned peaches, apricots, pears, 
cherries, fruit cocktail, tomatoes, and 
peas. 


The standards for processed fruits and 
vegetables established by the Department 
of Agriculture are for voluntary use and 
are designed chiefly to assist the proc- 
essor in controlling and improving qual- 
ity, and to serve as a basis for sale 
transactions and for Government official 
certification purposes. 


After the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion establishes a minimum standard of 
auality for a product, the Department of 
Agriculture then bases its lowest grade 
for that product on the minimum stand- 
ard set by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Quality above that minimum 
then is generally divided into Grade C 
or Standard, Grade B or Extra Stand- 
ard or Choice, and Grade A or Fancy, 
depending on trade practice. 


With a few exceptions the minimum 
quality of U. S. Grade C or U. S. Stand- 
ard is equivalent to the Food and Drug 
Administration’s minimum standard of 
quality for those seven products on 
which it has established such standards. 


In my opinion it might be very helpful 
for processors to become fully familiar 
with the standards established by the 
two Agencies, as this may help them to 
avoid legal difficulties and to improve the 
quality of their products. 


A YEAR OF GRACE 


MR. MEYER: Now I am going to give 
you an hour’s address in five minutes. 
I merely want to sum up a few things 
here from the standpoint of our thinking 
and viewing of some of your problems. 


First of all I would like to character- 
ize 1946 as a year of grace for the food 
processing industry. Quite a few of us 
had expected the first year after the 
ending of the war to be very hectic. We 
were looking for a tremendous amount 
of food surpluses, demoralized markets, 
and situations of that type. I don’t want 
in any manner to say that your problems 
are belittled but I do feel that you are 
going to have an extra six months or a 
year to get your house in order for the 
actual or the real postwar competition. 


Naturally, I would immediately try to 
bring out the importance of quality pack. 
I am not going to criticize the industry, 
I am not going to say that you did not 
pack good quality during the last four 
years, I only know in a small measure 
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the labor problems and all the other 
problems you were up against; however, 
I think that if you have this 1946 as a 
year of grace you would better get 
straightened out, and if you did not pack 
poor quality during the last four years, 
continue to pack good quality and strive 
for much better quality in ’46 because 
it is just good insurance. So I would say 
that our keynote suggestion to the indus- 
try would be to pack good quality. 


The other thing that we would natur- 
ally recommend is efficiency. We don’t 
know—and I don’t suppose you do—how 
long the demand is going to exceed sup- 
ply, but maybe sometime the two will 
come close in balance and it may be wise 
to be well prepared for that day. So we 
would recommend any efficiency develop- 
ments that you can work out in your 
plant. We fully realize that you could 
not get all the equipment and all the 
machinery and everything that you 
wanted. The labor problem will continue. 
so we would very definitely recommend 
efficiency for your individual operations 
and for the industry as a whole. 


That leads me to make a few short 
comments about a subject that I think 
this industry should give very serious. 
conscientious thinking to at this time, 
and that is the standardization of your 
containers. I hope that we in the Gov- 
ernment are not misunderstood. We feel 
that standardization of containers to a 
certain extent is an economy. We feel 
that the practices that were going on in 
this industry back in the 1930s, through 


those years, was a waste of money that .- 


cannot be justified. We look at it more 
from the standpoint of a competitive 
situation that this industry may find it- 
self in; or shall I reverse it and say that 
if this industry goes back to some of 
the wasteful practices that you had in 
those days other food processors will 
take your business. So I think it be- 
hooves this industry to look into that 
situation very carefully. 

How you do it is not so important to 
us. Some of us have pretty definite con- 
victions that it will never be done suc- 
cessfully on a voluntary basis when it 
comes to the realities and that it will 
take something more than a voluntary 
plan or program. All I want to say is 
that the folks in the Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture will certainly want to work with 
you in every way we can to work out 
that problem. 

The reason we bring it up at this time 
is because we think it would be very un- 
fortunate if these regulations would be 
permitted to expire and for three or four 
years a lot of new sizes, a lot of new 
changes would develop, or we would 
drift way back and then try to correct 
all of those evils. So I think in general 
we would have a few suggestions there 
that we think you should seriously think 
about. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


AS “WOODY” SEES IT 


If I may I would like to step out as a 
Government official and talk to you for 
about three minutes as a canner on the 
way I look at this picture. First of all 
I cannot help but say that we are living 
in a very troubled world. Personally, 
I don’t think that at any time there has 
been as much hunger, as much starva- 
tion, as much unrest, as much ill feeling 
and as much strife as we have in this 
whole world right now; and yet we have 
just concluded what we had all hoped 
would be a successful war and that we 
could enter into a period of peace. In 
fact, in this period we have developed 
scientifically and we have developed in- 
struments that I think we are probably 
at the crossroads as to whether we want 
to go on and be a better world and a 
better nation or annihilate ourselves en- 
tirely. So as far as problems are con- 
cerned we are facing and we are in the 
face of greater problems than we have 
ever seen before. 


Those of you who attended the meet- 
ing here yesterday heard Lord Halifax 
say that hunger breeds discontent and 
discontent and discomfort lead to war. 
I cannot think of any one commodity 
that will lead to more discontent, unhap- 
piness and discomfort than a shortage 
of food. 


You as an industry I think have come 
through this war in pretty good shape. 
I know you had a lot of troubles, you 
had a lot of gripes and aches and pains; 
but in general I think you have come 
through in pretty good shape. You as 
an industry have now tremendous re- 
sponsibilities and I think the Secretary 
very definitely pointed them out to you 
this morning. You are going to have 
continued responsibilities in your field. 


YOUR WAY NOW CLEAR 


This is the fifth convention that I have 
attended as a Government official. J am 
not going to blow my own horn, I want 
to give the credit to the people who have 
done the work, but after today I think 
you folks can go home with a better idea 
of what you can and cannot do in 1946 
than you could have in any one of the 
four preceding conventions. I fully agree 
with you that there is still quite a lot of 
fuzziness on some of these statements, 
but you have your designated prices, you 
know about what your ceiling prices will 
be; at least you know near enough ‘hat 
you can move forward with quite « lot 
of confidence. You can now work out 
some of your other detailed program and 
you can forge ahead and get ready for 
a good year of production. 


I must say that I have been in this 
industry long enough to know that «ven 
in peacetimes we did not always knc v 1» 
January what was going to happen lur- 
ing that year; in fact, I am inclined to 
think that you folks know more today 
what will happen in 1946 than yo. did 
in January 1931 and a lot of other y:ars. 
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Ss, as I say, I think that you will 
have 2 program pretty well laid out here, 
real ving that you have a lot of problems. 


There is one thing that I want you to 
back me up on and that is that I have 


told Judge Collet, I have told Secretary 


Anderson and I have told everybody who 
would listen to me around Washington 
that the thing that would bring this in- 
dustry back into shape would be another 
good production year in 1946, and this 
program is liberalized to the extent that 
we hope it will bring production. It was 
only with statements of that type that 
they fully recognized that in such an 
intricate industry it would take a fairly 
liberal program to bring the production 
that we needed. 

In closing I want to express my appre- 
ciation to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, to Judge Collet’s office, to Secretary 
Anderson, and to the industry in helping 
us get this program through as well as 
we got it through. I was a little bit 
shaky Friday night about 7 o’clock be- 
cause I thought we would make another 
trip like we made before and would have 
to tell you that something may be ap- 
proved later on. But, fortunately, 
through the concerted efforts we were 
able to get as much as we have today. 


I also want to take this opportunity of 
publicly expressing our appreciation for 
the close cooperation with the Quarter- 
master Corps and especially General 
Hardigg. Our Surplus Disposal Pro- 
gram, our handling of the foods, we 
could not have done the job if we had 
not had the complete cooperation of 
General Hardigg and his staff who told 
us in advance some of the things that 
were necessary for us to know to work 
out our program. 


All in all, I hope that 1946 will be a 
good year for you folks and that we will 
get enough production that we will get 
supply and demand in a balance where it 
is manageable. 


PRESIDENT STARE: It may be dif- 
ficult to ask questions in a room as large 
as this but we should have questions, we 
should have some comments, we should 


have some observations. May we now 
have sone discussion? 

MR. H. KRIMENDAHL (Celina, 
Ohio). Myr. President, on behalf of the 
industry. [ would just like to say a few 
words. While these have already been 
stress’ | by the gentlemen that did the 
talkin his morning, I don’t think there 
is any .estion but what any canner can 
go ho += now and pretty much know 
What program will be for 1946. And 
it is first time since we have been 
unde: —_» regulations that the industry 
has | this information. There has 
been smendous amount of work done 
down Vashington to get this program 
read: | I particularly liked the latter 
pari 'y. Phelps’ speech: “I know that 
1m can be perfect.” I think 
this very workable program and I 
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Shown for the first time at the At- 
lantie City Convention, by Chisholm- 
Ryder Company of Niagara Falls, New 
York: The Model J high capacity ex- 
tractor for tomato juice, complete with 


stainless steel juice tank and model JP- 
12 pump. This unit is also widely used 
as a high capacity finisher on citrus 
juices after reaming. 
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think the industry owe these gentlemen 
a vote of thanks and appreciation for 
getting this ready for us so that we may 
proceed with our production knowing 
what prices we are going to get. Let’s 
give them a hand. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT STARE: Thank you, 
Herb. I am sure there may be others 
who wish to express themselves. Are 
there questions? 


QUESTION: In connection with the 
announcement of designated prices for 
fruits in 1946, is there any thinking now 
that the prices might be less than the 
prices of 1945? 


MR. McCOWN: I might ask the ques- 
tion as an answer: Do you expect that 
the costs that will go into the production 
of fruits in 1946 will be any less than 
they were in 1945? I perhaps should 
say that in many of the fruits adjust- 
ments were made in 1945 because of dis- 
asters. An extreme case was red sour 
cherries. It is expected that those dis- 
aster adjustments will be taken out of 
the price designation and the price would 
go back to the 1945 price without the 
adjustment and we will start from there. 
As for myself — Woody may wish to 
make a further statement—I hardly see 
much opportunity for anticipating any 
substantial lowering at least, or any 
lowering you might say, of fruit prices 
in 1946. 


Would you have any further comment? 
MR. MEYER: No. 


PRESIDENT STARE: Are _ there 
more questions? If not, I would like to 
ask First Vice-President Emil Rutz, and, 
if he is in the room, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Alfred Eames to come forward so 
you can take a look at them. 


It is now my pleasure to present Mr. 
Emil Rutz, your First Vice-President for 
the ensuing year. (Applause) 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT RUTZ: 
Mr. Stare, members of the Association: 
I am deeply conscious of the honor you 
have bestowed upon me. I take the post 
with humility, yes, and with a sense of 
regret, because the office became vacant 
as a result of impaired health of my 
neighbor and good friend Fred Drew 
who was so eminently qualified to fill 
this high office. I can only hope that I 
can serve you as well as we all know 
Fred would have been able to serve you. 
That shall be my earnest endeavor. 

Thank you. (Applause) 


PRESIDENT STARE: I don’t believe 
our Second Vice-President needs an in- 
troduction but I want to present Alfred 
Eames, Second Vice-President. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


EAMES: Thank you, Fred. 
The meeting adjourned at 12:20 p.m. 
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CLOSING GENERAL 
SESSION 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
FEBRUARY 6, 1946 


The meeting was called to order at 
10:20 a.m. by President Stare. 


PRESIDENT STARE: The final ses- 
sion is in order and, as you know, it con- 
sists very largely of reports of various 
committees, perhaps the most important 
of which is the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. Even though the crowd 
is small, we want to compliment those 
who are here on their interest. 

At this time we will call on Mr. Ed 
Elwell of Portland, Maine, chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, to come for- 
ward and make his report. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


MR. ED ELWELL (Chairman): The 
Committee on Resolutions presents the 
following resolutions and declarations: 


RESOLUTIONS 


The National Canners Association in 
Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 3-8, 1946, adopted the following 
resolutions: 

LABELING 


RESOLVED, that the Association en- 
dorses the labeling terms which have 
been selected and adopted for recom- 
mendation by the Association’s Commit- 
tee on Labeling and approved by the 
several distributors’ organizations, and 
that the Association urges upon every 
canner, distributor, and other organiza- 
tion directly or indirectly engaged in 
merchandising canned foods under their 
own labels the adoption and use at the 
earliest possible time of these recom- 
mended uniform labeling terms. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 
WHEREAS, the industry is apprecia- 
tive of the interest in canned foods dis- 
played by voluntary and genuine con- 
sumer organizations and their confidence 
in the continuing improvement of quality 
of canned foods; be it 


RESOLVED, that the National Can- 
ners Association continue to disseminate 
authentic information concerning the 
production and distribution of canned 
foods to the end that the public, and 
particularly organizations of consumers, 
may have full knowledge of the industry 
and its products. 

RESOLVED, that the Home Econo- 
mics Division and the Divisions of Sta- 
tistics and Information of the Associa- 
tion continue their activities in the prep- 
aration and distribution of information 
to individuals and organizations con- 
cerned with problems that directly or 
indirectly affect the canning industry. 
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RESOLVED, that the State and Re- 
gional canners associations be requested 
to cooperate with the National Canners 
Association in the furtherance of this 
program. 


RESOLVED, that each member of the 
canning industry accept individual and 
personal responsibility for keeping his 
own community and the consumers of 
his own products fully and correctly in- 
formed on the industry’s problems and 
policies. 


LABOR 


WHEREAS, it appears that 125,000 
prisoners of war were utilized in the 
harvesting and processing of the 1945 
crop and that no prisons of war are 
likely to be available in 1946 and, 


WHEREAS, 90,000 imported foreign 
laborers were utilized in the harvesting 
and processing of the 1945 crop and this 
number will be substantially reduced in 
1946, and 


WHEREAS, the labor situation in the 
canning industry will be more difficult 
in 1946 than in 1945: 


RESOLVED, that whether or not 
jurisdiction over Governmental employ- 
ment services is entrusted to the States 
or to the Federal Government, every ef- 
fort should be made by each of the agen- 
crop and that no prisoners of war are 
recruitment of labor for the processing 
of canned foods, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
each of the agencies concerned be re- 
quested to make every effort to secure 


for the available agricultural and proc- . 


essing labor the necessary housing, 
equipment, and supplies from surplus 
war goods and all other sources. 


RESEARCH 


RESOLVED, that the Association en- 
dorse the joint program in progress by 
the National Canners Association and 
the Can Manufacturers Institute of re- 
search on the nutritional values of 
canned foods and the rentention of vita- 
min content to the end that the value of 
canned foods and the retention of vita- 
to the consumer. 


PRESIDENT STARE 


The termination of World War II and 
the beginning of the period of post-war 
adjustment bring a new and challenging 
set of problems for the canning industry. 
Fortunate it is that in this period the 
Association has had and will continue to 
have the leadership of President Fred A. 
Stare. His knowledge of the industry’s 
widespread operation, his insight and 
sureness of judgment, his untiring and 
painstaking execution of the responsibili- 
ties of his office enable the Association 
to go forward with renewed confidence. 
For the many canners throughout the 
country, his continuance in office will 
offer continued opportunities to share 
his innate graciousness and gentle charm 
and to benefit from his ability and zeal 
in his unstinting work for the industry. 
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FRANK GORRELL 


In great measure it is due to the 
ability and untiring efforts of one man 
that the National Canners Association 
has grown to its present stature and that 
its annual convention has become an 
event of national importance and the 
focal point of activity for the entire food 
processing and distributing industries, 
For the first time in thirty-nine years 
Frank E. Gorrell, our Treasurer, is ab- 
sent from the convention because of 
temporary illness. His absence only em- 
phasizes his real presence in the continu- 
ing activities of the Association, mani- 
fested so effectively at this convention, 
and in the thoughts of each of us. To 
him each member of the Association ex- 
tends affectionate greetings and a wish 
for his speedy recovery. 


CARLOS CAMPBELL 


Years of effective service in directing 
the activities of the Statistical Division 
thoroughly qualified Carlos Campbell to 
take the helm of Association staff direc- 
tion in traversing the difficult years of 
post-war adjustment. To him the Asso- 
ciation desires to express its appreciation 
for undertaking this task and its confi- 
dence in his ability and sagacity, and the 
competence and energy of his staff, ef- 
fectively to carry on the affairs of the 
Association. 


IN MEMORIAM 


As it enters the post-war years the 
canning industry and the Association 
will lack the counsel and leadership and 
the devoted service of many who have 
contributed greatly to their development. 
The passing of these friends of the fac- 
tory, the market place, and the confer- 
ence room leaves each of us with a poign- 
ant realization of our loss. During the 
past year we have had to mourn the 
death of 


George W. Cobb, 74, former  vice- 
president of the American Can Company 
and known to canners throughout the 
entire country who died in Sebring, 
Florida, of a heart attack on February 
27. Before he became a can manufac- 
turing executive Mr. Cobb had been a 
member of a canning family known as 
the proprietors of the Cobb Preserving 
Company at Fairport, N. Y. He won 
industry renown as one of the active 
promoters and sponsors of the sanitary 
can, the modern container that super- 
seded the hole-and-cap can of early cays. 
A past president of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association an! of 
the Old Guard Society, Mr. Cobb wa: one 
of the most popular after-dinner s) eak- 
ers in the trade and a regular atten Jjant 
at canning conventions during his |ife- 
time. 

Michael S. Huffman, 62, brother o- the 


late president of Continental Can ‘om- 
pany, Oscar C. Huffman, died in a W ash- 


ington, D. C., hospital on July 18. uike | 


his late brother, Mr. Huffman wis 4 
pioneer in the metal container industry 
and prior to his retirement from bus.ness 
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‘9, had been in active contact with 
the .anning and allied trades. 


i’, ston McKinney, 64, who devoted 25 


year of leadership to the affairs of the 
Canners League of California, died at 
his “an Francisco home, October 12. His 
contribution was made not only to the 
State-wide affairs of California canners, 
but he was an important factor in na- 
tions! activities of the industry. During 
the days of NRA he served as a mem- 


ber of its Industrial Advisory Board and 
was active in AAA matters. His par- 
ticipation in National Canners Associa- 
tion nilairs was outstanding, including 


service during the period 1922 to 1941 on 
the Resolutions, Traffic, Pro-Rata, Sta- 
tistics, and National Defense Commit- 
tees. His competence in dealing effec- 
tively with the business responsibilities 
entrusted to him by his associates was 
exceeded only by his warm friendliness, 
his gracious charm, and his abundant 
cheerfulness. 


Arthur A. Morse, one of the charter 
members of the Board of Governors of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
died at his home in Pacific Palisades, 
California, on March 27. Mr. Morse was 
connected with the American Can Com- 
pany for a number of years. 


Robert Mulree, 70, production execu- 
tive of Birds-Eye Snider Division of 
General Foods Corporation, passed away 
at Rochester, N. Y., on January 23, fol- 
lowing a brief illness. Mr. Mulree had 
been active in the canning industry for 
more than 50 years, dating back to his 
association with the Burt Olney Canning 
Company at Oneida, N. Y., in 1893. He 
had served as a member of the Board of 
Directors and secretary of one of the 
Association’s commodity sections. 


Levi B. Phillips, 76, who, with his 
brothers Albanus and W. G. Winterbot- 
tom, founded the Phillips Packing Co., at 
Cambridge, Md., in 1900, died April 7, 
in Baltimore following a long illness. 

Wilvam Burnett Stokely, 72, died May 
26 at his home in Newport, Tenn. He 
Was ic last of the four brothers who 


foun: the Stokely Brothers Canning 
Co. in 98. A prominent figure in the 
cann industry for many years, Mr. 


Stoke’. was aetive also in the National 
Cann Association, having served as a 
Direct.» in 1920-22 and 1926-28. 

_ EB. Street, 77, pioneer grape- 
fruit ce canner in Florida, and one 
of th vunders of the Florida Grape- 
fruit nners Association, died at Win- 
ter li on, January 10. 

Ci : G. Summers, Jr., 74, president 
of th im of Charles G. Summers, Jr., 
Inc., v Freedom, Pa., died November 
12 a Saltimore hospital, following a 
briei ss. A veteran of 60 years as- 
Soc in the canning business, Mr. 
Sui was an active leader in both 
Sta national association work. For 
13 utive years he held the presi- 
THE 
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Exhibit of A. K. Robins & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, at Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., February 
4th to the 8th. Those in attendance were: 
Robert A. Sindall, President; Harry R. 


Stansbury, Vice-President; Robert A. 
Sindall, Jr., Vice-President, Charge of 


Production; E. Stephen Lewis, Secre- 
tary; Louis E. Kibler, Superintendent; 
Margaret Johnson, Assistant Secretary; 
C. R. Conklin, C. A. Meyer, H. E. Brod- 
nax, Mechanical Rubber Division; R. B. 
Kite, Electric Hoist Division; and Robert 
Vogle, Engineer. 


dency of the Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation and his participation in affairs of 
the National Canners Association was 
prominent for more than a decade, dur- 
ing which time he served two terms on 
the Board of Directors. 


Walter Trego, who was associated 
with his brother, the late Edward F. 
Trego, in the Hoopeston Canning Com- 
pany at Hoopeston, Ill., died April 26. 
Mr. Trego served on the NCA Definitions 
and Standards Committee from 1927 to 
1932, and was a Director of the Associa- 
tion in 1930, 1931, and 1932. 


John Waterhouse, president of Alexan- 
der and Baldwin, died from stroke in 
Honolulu, October 11, following a long 
illness. He was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
in 1932 and 1933 and was one of the 
group that was active in the formation 
of its successor organization, the Pine- 
apple Producers Cooperative Association, 
of which he was president from 1934 to 
1938. 


Karl Kuner Mayer died on January 30, 
1946. Mr. Mayer was a past president 
of the Association, a former director, 
and for many years participated actively 
in the work of the Association. Among 
his many contributions to the Associa- 
tion was his enthusiasm in fostering the 
development of the work of the Statistics 
and Home Economics Divisions of the 
Association, and during his term as 
president and for many years as Chair- 
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man of the Committee on Statistics, he 
was in great measure responsible for the 
organization and growth of the Statis- 
tical Division. His sincerity, zeal and 
unselfish devotion to the welfare of the 
canning industry as a whole won him 
the respect and friendship of canners in 
every part of the country. 

In the thirty-eighth year of its service 
to the canning industry the Association 
suffered the loss of two of its staff mem- 
bers who had contributed largely and 
effectively to its growth and _ success. 
With deep sorrow we record the passing 
of Gertrude Speiden Kissell and Louis 
Dashiell. 

For three and one-half decades the 
Association had the faithful and efficient 
services of Louis Dashiell, a man who 
was ever ready to undertake cheerfully 
and ably whatever duties were assigned 
to him. He enjoyed the confidence of 
the Association’s members and the affec- 
tionate respect of his fellow employees. 

For several years prior to her death 
on November 27, 1945, Mrs. Kissell had 
been in charge of the microanalytical 
work of the Research Laboratory, her 
competence and judgment in this field 
had won for her recognition throughout 
the entire canning industry. In addition 
to assisting members of the Association 
in the solution of important and often 
difficult problems of factory control, she 
took a major part in organizing and 
conducting the tomato products schools 
in various parts of the country. In this 
capacity she had helped to train a great 
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many technicians for continued service 
to the canning industry. She was deeply 
loved by all those with whom she worked. 

The Secretary of the Association is 
directed appropriately to convey to the 
family of each of these the sense of this 
resolution. 


GUEST SPEAKERS 


WHEREAS, the success of the 1946 
Annual Convention is attributable in a 
large measure to the exceptional char- 
acter of our guest speakers, to the splen- 
did cooperation of Government agencies 
and of allied industries, and to the cover- 
age provided by the daily and trade 
press and radio networks; therefore 
be it 
“RESOLVED, that the President and 
Secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation be directed to express to each of 
them our appreciation of their friendly 
cooperation and valuable contributions. 


THANKS TO NEW JERSEY 


RESOLVED, that the National Can- 
ners Association on behalf of the can- 
ning industry and allied trades attend- 
ing the Atlantic City Convention express 
to the Senate of the State of New Jersey 
their deep appreciation of the resolution 
of welcome passed by the Senate on 
January 28, 1946. 


CONVENTION CITY 


RESOLVED, that the President of the 
National Canners Association be author- 
ized to act for the Association in select- 
ing the location for the next Annual 
Convention. 


MR. ELWELL: Mr. President, I move 
that we show our respect to those who 
have passed on by rising for a moment. 

The convention arose for a moment of 
silence in tribute to the departed mem- 
bers. 


PRESIDENT STARE: I think it is 
customary to ask for a motion to adopt 
the report of the Resolutions Committee 
but before asking for that motion I am 
going to express my appreciation and 
compliment the committee on the excel- 
lence of their report. I think it is one 
of the finest reports on resolutions I have 
ever listened to. I have been deeply 
touched by the personal reference to me, 
and also by the list of names of those 
who have passed on. Most of them were 
known to me and I am sure there are 
many in the room who knew most of 
them. It cannot help but remind those 
of us who are living in the twilight of 
our living that there is nothing certain 
about life. 

May I have a motion for the adoption 
of the report? 

Upon motion by Mr. Frank Gerber, 
seconded by Mr. G. J. Hipke (A. T. 
Hipke & Sons, New Holstein, Wis.), the 
report of the Resolutions Committee was 
adopted. 

PRESIDENT STARE: The report of 
the Resolutions Committee is adopted 
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and the instructions given the officers 
of the Association will be carried out. 


There should be and probably are 
other committee chairmen who wish to 
make reports. I do not have a list of 
them but I am told it is customary 
simply to ask if there are other reports, 
so I ask that question at this time. Ap- 
parently not. 


There is no set program for the final 
session. There are some announcements 
to make. There is one item that appears 
on the program: the installation of offi- 
cers. I don’t quite know how to install 
myself, you having seen fit to ask me 
to serve again and I having expressed 
a willingness to do so under the unusual 
circumstances that prevail, from the fact 
that we had no First Vice-President to 
move forward because Mr. Drew who 
was elected to that position a year ago 
has not been able to serve or to take care 
even of his own business. So if there 
is any installation proceeding necessary 
I suppose it is to pick up the gavel in 
one hand and pass it over to the other, 
or something of that kind. 


We did yesterday present Mr. Emil 
Rutz, the First Vice-President, to those 
who were here, and because there may 
be people here who were not here yester- 
day, Emil, will you come up and sit at 
the table and everybody can take a look 
at our new First Vice-President? Ap- 
plause as Mr. Rutz came forward.) 

One of the things to do is to read the 
list of the new Finance Committee, which 
is one of the committees provided for by 


the By-Laws and is not covered by the | 


streamlining of the committees that will 
be done as a result of the report of the 
Committee on Committees, and in con- 
nection with that Mr. Campbell and my- 
self have decided that we would not be 
too precipitate in the matter of appoint- 
ing the new committees. We want to 
study the text of the very excellent re- 
port made and do our best to act in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations con- 
tained in that report. So the appoint- 
ment of committees will be delayed for 
a matter of a few weeks I am sure. 


The Finance Committee as constituted 
for 1946 will be: 

G. Sherwin Haxton, Oakfield, N. Y., 
Chairman 

Harold K. Bachelder, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Herbert J. Barnes, Kaysville, Utah 

E. B. Cosgrove, LeSueur, Minn. 

S. B. Cutright, Hoopeston, III. 

Ralph O. Dulany, Fruitland, Md. 

Alfred W. Eames, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

A. T. Flynn, Chicago, III. 

Hugh K. Funderburg, Belvidere, III. 

Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 

Walter L. Graefe, Griffin, Ga. 

H. E. Gray, San Jose, Calif. 

F. A. Harding, Watertown, Mass. 

Scott A. Holman, Chicago, III. 

Mare C. Hutchinson, Fennville, Mich. 

H. F. Krimendahl, Celina, Ohio 

W. C. Kunzman, Brighton, Colo. 

Carroll E. Lindsey, Highland City, 
Fla. 
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Carl N. Lovegren, San Jose, Calif. 


H. E. MacConaughey, San Francisco, © 


Calif. 
B. C. Olney, New York, N. Y. 


Art Oppenheimer, Marshalltown, Iowa F 


Robert C. Paulus, Salem, Oregon 
Ralph Polk, Jr., Tampa, Fla. 

E. N. Richmond, San Jose, Calif. 
H. N. Riley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Emil Rutz, Sunnyvale, Calif. 
John B. Stokely, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph B. Weix, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Oliver G. Willits, Camden, N. J. 
Paul H. Wolf, Gwynneville, Ind. 


The majority of the men on this com. {7 


mittee have served before but there are 
perhaps a half-dozen changes that have 
been made to replace people that were 
either disqualified by reason of change 
in their business or for one reason or 
another. 


I am reminded by the Secretary that 
since this list was prepared only last 
evening it has not been possible to con- 
tact these people to see if they will serve. 
If there should be any who for one 
reason or another cannot accept any ap- 
pointment to that committee we will of 
course have to make those corrections 
when that becomes known. 


It is customary to ask for a motion for 
approval of these appointments. 

Upon motion by Mr. Elwell, the ap- 
pointment of the Finance Committee per- 
sonnel was approved. 


PRESIDENT STARE: I think you 
will agree with me when I say I believe 
our programs from beginning to end 
have been outstandingly good, and who- 
ever it is that we should thank for get- 
ting the British Ambassador we should 
do so. I believe it was done by the staff. 
There may have been outside assistance 
that I don’t know of. Regardless of how 
we may individually think upon the mat- 
ter of relations with Great Britain, | 
believe the Ambassador did a fine selling 
job in international relations in_ his 
speech here. 

I think we were very fortunate in 
getting Secretary Anderson, who is not 
only unusually busy but is also on the 
fire at the present time. There is a 
whole lot of internal combustion going 
on in the departments in Washington. 
He spoke the evening before until nearly 
10 o’clock, flew down here in the night 
time, got through in time to get his piane 
and get back for a Cabinet meeting at 
12 o’clock yesterday. He could so easily 
have canceled, but he didn’t. 


Without mentioning the others. | f 


think we have had an outstandingly ::ood 
program. Considering all of the m nor 
inconveniences and irritations that we 
have had, I think we have all acce ted 
those things with remarkably good g-ace 


and it is a pretty swell crowd all the _ 


way through. 

Have we any other business, anyt ing 
anyone cares to bring up? Any jug- 
gestions? Any comments? We tr” to 
keep the Association very, very d mo- 
cratic. Everybody has a voice. S me 
times they use it, mostly they don’t. 
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THE TUC EXHIBIT—Due to the 
larger space and better lighting, the Tuc 
exhibit surpassed all former efforts. To 
the right (above) was held the 11th Tuc 
National Whole-kernel Corn Cutting Bee, 
in which the packers of 80% of the 
Country’s Whole-grain Corn production 
were represented throughout the week. 


In the foreground were lined up the 
complete Tue line:—Tue Husker, with 
its new wonderful Husking Rolls; Tue 
Cutter, with its Aluminum Heads swing- 


ing in all directions; Tuc Silker—oper- 
ating so quietly that it did not interfere 
with the music but a few feet away; the 
sensational Tuc Rod Shaker, with the 
new-type rods, and usable to screen, to 
wash, to rinse and to dry cut corn and 
many other commodities; Tuc Flotation 
Corn and Pea Washer—‘The Washer 
that can be cleaned”; Tuc Double Trim- 
mer, which enables two operators to trim 
ears simultaneously; the new Tuc Auto- 
matic Knife Sharpener, with which an 
unskilled girl can sharpen Cutter Knives 


perfectly in thirty seconds of time; and, 
of greatest interest, the Tuc colored mo- 
tion pictures, projected on three screens 
concurrently, with sound, showing Tuc 
Husker, Tuc Cutter and Tuc Operations 
in more than 50 plants. 


Little wonder that this exhibit was 
“jammed” with people continuously, and 
that Lord Halifax, after passing through 
all parts of the Hall, pronounced this 
exhibit as the most informative and in- 
teresting of them all. 


I have a memo here that says “Canned 


food.” One of the speakers in the pro- 
gram said “canned goods,” and that is 
like a red flag to some of us. I hope 
that our members in their correspon- 
dence, in their advertising, in their con- 
versation will always say “canned 
foods,” and perhaps even correct others 
who say “canned goods.” Goods include 
paints and a lot of other good things, but 


foods 
ested in. 

We ‘ave reached the bottom of the 
page. ‘ hope I have not overlooked any- 
thing. ! am like the auctioneer: this is 
your chance, 


MR |'‘RANK GERBER: On an occa- 


e what everyone is most inter- 


sion | this it is frequently customary 
to as’ | there is anyone who wishes to 
say « ‘hing about California. Under 
those - cumstances I think it would be 
very e to have a few words about 
Calif’ a from our newly chosen First 
Vice. ident. That is merely a sug- 
gesti: (Applause) 

FT! VICE-PRESIDENT EMIL 
RUT: "hank you, Mr. Gerber. Maybe 
it is E like waving a red flag in some- 
body ‘e to talk about California. 

I y haven’t much to say, gentle- 
men nly want to express again my 
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thanks for your expression of confidence. 
I can tell you that I will do everything 
within my power to be prepared for the 
task that might lie ahead and I only 
hope that I shall measure up to some 
degree to the high standards that have 
been set by my predecessors. 


Thank you. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT STARE: Are there any 
other states that would like to be heard 
from? 

All good things must come to an end 
and apparently this is the end. Thanks 
for coming. 

The meeting adjourned at 11 o’clock. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The National Canners Association, in 
Convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 3-8, 1946, elected the following 
officers and directors. The Secretary and 
Treasurer continued in office. 


OFFICERS 
President—Fred A. Stare, Columbus 
Foods Corp., Columbus, Wis. (reelected). 


First Vice President— Emil Rutz, 
Schuckl and Co., Inc., Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Second Vice President— Alfred W. 
Eames, California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. (reelected). 


Secretary—Carlos Campbell, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Treasurer—Frank E. Gorrell, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
FOR THREE YEARS 

C. R. Barnhart, Winorr Canning Co., 
Circleville, Ohio; Luke Beckman, Minster 
Canning Co., Minster, Ohio; F. A. Blank- 
enship, Good Canning Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark.; L. J. Campodonico, Drew Canning 
Co., Ltd., Campbell, Calif.; Henry P. 
Cannon II, H. P. Cannon & Son, 
Inc., Bridgeville, Del.; H. T. Cum- 
ming, Curtice Brothers Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Wm. R. Eddington, Ed- 
dington Canning Co., Springville, Utah; 
Wm. H. Foster, Foster & Wood Can- 
ning Co., Lodi, Calif.; Robert A. Friend, 
Friend Brothers, Inc., Melrose, Mass.; 
H. J. Humphrey, Snider Packing Div. 
of General Foods Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Earle Johnson, Gerber Products 
Co., Fremont, Mich.; Roy G. Lucks, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif.; K. H. Nelson, Otoe Food Products 
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Co., Nebraska City, Nebr.; J. B. Park, 
Brandywine Mushroom Corp., West 
Chester, Pa.; L. L. Recker, Adams Pack- 
ing Coop., Canning Div., Auburndale, 
Fla.; Walter Scheid, Loudon Div. of 
Standard Brands, Napoleon, Ohio; O. E. 
Snider, Blue Lake Producers Coop., 
Salem, Ore.; Mareus L. Urann, Cran- 
berry Canners, Inc., Hanson, Mass.; 
Alan R. Warehime, Hanover Canning 
Co., Hanover, Pa.; Ed Watson, Pict 
Sweet Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, Wash.; 
L. J. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co., 
Oconomowoc, Wis.; Clark Hagan, Sac 
City Canning Corp., Sac City, Iowa. 


FOR TWO YEARS 


J. J. Bogdanovich, French Sardine Co., 
Terminal Island, Calif.; Ben F. Counter, 
Fort Lupton Canning Co., Fort Lupton, 
Colo.; Robert Flowers, Mitchell Can- 
neries, Thomasville, Ga.; W. T. Dixon 
Gibbs, Gibbs & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.; 
F. Lowden Jones, Walla Walla Canning 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; A. D. Kennedy, 
Crosse & Blackwell Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
M. E. Knouse, Knouse Corp., Peach Glen, 


Pa.; Cassius L. Kirk, Bozeman Canning 
Co., Bozeman, Mont.; N. J. Lau, Clyman 
Canning Co., Clyman, Wis.; H. E. Mac- 
Connaughey, Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Geo. B. Morrill, 
Jr., Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, 
Me.; Harold Patterson, Lyndonville Can- 
ning Co., Lyndonville, N. Y.; Guy E. 
Pollock, Marshall Canning Co., Marshall- 
town, Iowa; Louis Ratzesberger, Illinois 
Canning Co., Hoopeston, Ill.; Louis H. 
Schlecht, Rossville Packing Co., Ross- 
ville, Ill.; A. D. Schwaner, F. M. Ball & 
Co., Oakland, Calif.; C. Courtney Sea- 
brook, Deerfield Packing Corp., Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; K. K. Soule, Monmouth Can- 
ning Co., Portland, Me.; S. G. Wimmer, 
S. G. Wimmer & Son, Christiansburg, 
Va. 


DIRECTORS WHOSE TERMS 
HELD OVER 
Robert Baker, Baker Canning Co., 
Theresa, Wis.; W. E. Beach, McKeon 
Canning Co., Ine., Burbank, Calif.; E. M. 
Brennan, P. E. Harris & Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; Ralph M. Butterfield, Eaton Can- 


ning Co., Eaton, Ind.; E. C. Christensen, 
Christensen Products Co., Weslaco, Tex.; 
S. R. Clevenger, Bush Brothers & Co., 
Dandridge, Tenn.; A. E. Coddington, 
Quality Products Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; William N. Colonna, John W. Tay- 
lor Packing Co., Ine., Hallwood, Va.; 
W. F. Dietrich, Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Co., Le Sueur, Minn.; S. E. W. 
Friel, Jr., S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, 
Md.; George H. Hall, George H. Hall & 
Sons, Inc., Dexter, Me.; John R. Hinton, 
Blundon & Hinton, Reedville, Va.; S. A. 
Holman, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; H. D. Landes, Pleasant Grove 
Canning Co., Pleasant Grove, Utah; 
Moses P. Lawrence, North Lubec Mfg. & 
Canning Co., North Lubec, Me.; C. J. 
Meister, Fairmont Canning Co., Fair- 
mont, Minn.; Chester A. Ray, New Era 
Canning Co., New Era, Mich.; Kenneth 
N. Rider, Kenneth N. Rider Co., Trafal- 
gar, Ind.; C. B. Spencer, Spencer Pack- 
ing Co., Lebanon, Oregon; John Speyer, 
Baldwin Packers, Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif.; William Varney, Varney Can- 
ning, Inc., Roy, Utah. 


FISH CANNERS CONFERENCE 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 


The Fish Canners Conference, held in 
conjunction with the 1946 Annual meet- 
ing of the National Canners Association, 
was called to order at 2:15 p.m. by Mr. 
Fred A. Stare, President of the Asso- 
ciation. 


PRESIDENT STARE: We want to 
open this first meeting of the Fish Sec- 
tion and tell you how glad we are that 
we do have a Fish Section. I will now 
turn the meeting over to Mr. Brennan, 
the chairman of the Committee. 


MR. E. M. BRENNAN (Chairman, 
Canned Fish and Seafood Committee, 
National Canners Association): Thank 
you, Mr. Stare. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: This afternoon 
we are presenting a program that was 
built by members of our Association en- 
gaged in the fisheries industry. It was 
built upon their request for information 
on various topics. We have invited can- 
ners of other foods, and our friends who 
are interested in the foreign trade policy, 
to be with us this afternoon to hear the 
address by Mr. Paul, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce. They may be 
interested to learn something of the war 
record of this industry. 


Very nearly 80% of our canned fish 
production went to the Armed Forces, 
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Lend-Lease and Relief feeding. Among 
them were sardines packed in Maine, 
pilchards from California, mackerel and 
fish flakes from both coasts, and of 
course my own product, salmon, canned 
in Alaska and the Pacific Northwest, 
tuna fish also, under Government set- 
asides of various kinds. 


Our canners, like fruit and vegetable 
canners, were troubled with shortages of 
tin, with lack of labor, and with trouble- 
some price arrangements; however, our 
industry suffered further when the 
means of securing our raw materials, 
our fishermen and our boats, went to war 
within a matter of hours after Pearl 
Harbor was bombed. 


The war is over and we in the fisheries 
industry are looking ahead to peace. Like 
you, we are anxious to learn plans of 
our Government and of the international 
Government now in process of being 
formed, under which our industry will 
operate in the next few years. This 
afternoon we hope to obtain some indica- 
tion of these plans. 


We have with us today a number of 
friends of the canned fisheries industry, 
among them Dr. Gabrielson. Doctor, 
will you kindly say a word to the gather- 
ing? (Applause) 
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DR. IRA N. GABRIELSON (U. S. 
Department of Interior): Mr. Chairman, 
I know that you have a very full pro- 
gram this afternoon so I am not going 
to take any of your time. I came over 
here today to listen, for a change, in- 
stead of doing too much of the talking. 
I just want to say that the Fish & Wild- 
life Service has had a better opportunity 
during the war period to work with the 
commercial fishing industry, I think, 
than we ever had before. I think the 
men in our Service have a better knowl- 
edge of your problems and a greater 
understanding of your difficulties than 
they have ever had before. 

The Fisheries Coordination Offices will 
shut down. All of the men that were 
loaned to that organization have gone 
back to their regular duties in the ‘er- 
vice, with the sole exception of the pro- 
gram of concentration of the sardine in- 
dustry, which will shut down soon after 
the end of the fishing season, and we 
will be out of the coordinator busi) ess 
and back in full time at the job of the 
Fish & Wild Life Service. 

Mr. Anderson, the Chief of our P vi- 
sion of Commercial Fisheries, is here 
and on your program this afternoon 


I just want to say that we are just 
as anxious as it is possible for any 
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age. y to be, to be useful and helpful 
to ‘is industry in the years ahead. 
(Ay jause) 


C’ AIRMAN BRENNAN: Thank you, 
Dr. ‘:abrielson. 


The next speaker on our program does 
not =ced any introduction to most of us, 
but there may be possibly someone in 
this audience that does not know him. 
It is “Tommy” Austern, Counsel for the 
National Canners Association, who is 
going to talk on “Legislation Affecting 
the Fisheries.” Mr. Austern. (Ap- 
plause). 


REPORT ON LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING THE FISHERIES 


By H. THOMAS AUSTERN 


General Counsel, National Cannes 
Association 


In reporting to you brieflly this after- 
noon on legislative developments af- 
fecting the Fisheries, it is perhaps best 
to deal first with pending Congressional 
legislation, and next to discuss very 
briefly some administrative action which 
is being sought to be carried on under 
legislation already enacted. In follow- 
ing legislation affecting the Fisheries we 
are required first to examine legislation 
which is of general character and has an 
impact on the Fisheries Industry only in 
so far as it has impact upon the economy 
as a whole. 


Fortunately, to a large extent the 
problems of reconversion with which the 
nation is concerned do not exist in the 
Fisheries Industry. During the war you 


people did—and did better and did very 
well indeed—what you had been doing 
prior to the war. 

Of course whatever is done on labor 
matters or on price control has a direct 
impact upon the Fisheries Industry. 
Along with the rest of the country, the 
Fisherics Industry is vitally interested 
in sustxined purchasing power. This 
afternoon I shall not attempt to deal 
with |)\s general legislation, such as the 
pend: Full Employment Bill, the vari- 
ous pronosals that deal with the very 
acute ‘bor situation and with Price 
Contr» extension, the apparent likeli- 
hood * there will be no further tax 
reduct \s, or any of these other general 
legisl: «2 proposals. They are very 
fully red in the Association report. 
It se worthwhile, however, to deal 
very fly with some of the specific 
legis! © proposals which deal directly 
and iost instances solely with the 
Fish: 

Th st of these, and one which is 
awai Congressional implementation, 
is tl esidential announcement of a 
new veries policy, announced by 
Pres: Truman on Sept. 28, 1945, in 
Proc tion 2668. In substance, this 
Prox ion recognized the interests of 
the | 4 States in its coastal Fisheries 
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DIAMOND WORTH ITS SALT 


“The largest diamond in the world” 
exhibited at the Canners’ Convention, 
Atlantic City, February 4-8, is well 
worth its salt—all 5,500.1 carats of it. 
The huge gem is in reality a perfectly 
crystallized ordinary table salt. It was 
the principal exhibit of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., Inc., a unit of General 
Foods Corporation. In a huge setting, 
the engagement band was fit for any 
lovely giantess who might step out of 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. According to Dr. 
J. A. Dunn, who here explains the tech- 
nicalities of “diamond manufacture” to 
an attractive visitor, there is great simi- 
larity between precious stones and not- 


so-precious salt. Chemical analysis indi- 
cates that diamonds vary in purity from 
95 per cent for crude stones used in 
grinding operations to 99.95 per cent for 
first class gems. Crude rock salt aver- 
ages about 95 per cent in purity, while 
Diamond Crystal Alberger process salt 
averages 99.95 per cent. Setting off the 
4% inch gem are smaller perfectly crys- 
tallized “salt diamonds”—each a perfect 
replica of such fabulous stones as the 
Hope Diamond, the Great Mogul, the 
Kohinoor, and many others. Dr. Dunn 
also revealed that optically perfect salt 
crystals were used in significant ways 
during the war and will continue to have 
scientific use in the peacetime world. 


beyond the three-mile limit. I am sure 
that Dr. Gabrielson could te!l us many 
of the current facts underlying the need 
for conservation in ocean Fisheries be- 


. yond the three-mile limit. 


President Truman’s Proclamation as- 
serts this: 

“The Government of the United 
States regards it as proper to estab- 
lish conservation zones in those 
areas of the high seas contiguous to 
the coasts of the United States 
where fishing activities have been or 
in the future may be developed and 
maintained.” 

The Proclamation goes on to assert that 
where a Fishery has been developed by 
American Nationals alone our Govern- 
ment will regard it as proper to estab- 
lish explicitly bounded conservation zones 
in which fishing activities should be sub- 
ject to regulation by the United States 
alone; where a Fishery has been legiti- 
mately developed by the Nationals of 
this country and those or other countries, 


we are to make agreements with such 
other States to provide for the conserva- 
tion of such Fisheries. It is significant, 
ladies and gentlemen, that the word 
“legitimately” is used in that Presiden- 
tial Proclamation in view of the his- 
torical controversy concerned with Japa- 
nese fishing in Alaska. 

Undoubtedly in future legislation 
these principles will be implemented by 
Congress and in this fashion protection 
will be accorded to these vital off-shore 
Fisheries. In the meantime, the Presi- 
dent has requested the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of State to 
make recommendations for the establish- 
ment of Fishery conservation zones in 
these ocean waters. 


In this same connection you may re- 
call that during the past year the Na- 
tional Canners Association has been in- 
strumental in developing with the State 
Department an effective liaison to pro- 
vide that on appropriate subjects the 
members of this industry may directly 
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convey their views to the State Depart- 
ment. 


It is also gratifying to note the newly 
awakened Congressional interest in the 
Fisheries. This has led to the introduc- 
tion of various Congressional proposals 
to investigate important American Fish- 
eries: H.R. 3230 authorizing investiga- 
tion of the Hawaiian Fisheries; House 
Resolution 135 of the North Atlantic 
Fisheries; House 116 of the Great Lakes 
Fisheries, and Senate Resolution 180 of 
the Columbia River Fisheries. 


If Dr. Gabrielson will forgive me for 
mentioning this, I would like to say we 
also hope that necessary increased appro- 
priations for the Fish & Wild Life Ser- 
vice will be granted by the Congress so 
as to permit that agency even more 
adequately to perform its important con- 
servation functions. 


Happily, gentlemen, there seems to be 
a growing awareness in Congress—un- 
doubtedly engendered by the splendid job 
which the Fisheries Industry did during 
the war—a realization of the importance 
of sound conservation and_ intelligent 
commercial exploitation of these impor- 
tant resources. 


PRICE CONTROL 


In passing I might also mention that 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee last year reported S. 1206. This 
bill would have the effect of requiring 
the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for any price regulation for any 
food or feed product processed in whole 
or in part from fish. This would put 
fish on precisely the same basis as agri- 
cultural commodities and products so far 
as price control is concerned. A com- 
panion bill, H.R. 3658, is pending in the 
House. 


THE PEPPER BILL 


Generally speaking, of perhaps major 
interest to the Fisheries Industry at this 
time is the pending Pepper bill. You 
will remember that in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as originally enacted, sub- 
section (5) of Section 13 provided a com- 
plete exemption for all employees en- 
gaged in processing fish, and specifically 
included canning and freezing and the 
distribution of canned and frozen fishery 
products. In 1941 the Wage and Hour 
Division issued interpretative Bulletin 
No. 12 which rather rigidly narrowed 
that exemption. In the intervening years 
the Industry and the Labor Department 
have had quite a vigorous contest about 
that interpretation. 


Last March by way of a press release 
the Labor Department announced a new 
and somewhat different interpretation of 
the exemption. The National Canners As- 
sociation, on behalf of the fish canners, 
prevailed upon the Administrator to de- 
fer the issuance of this new regulation 
until the application of the exemption 
to the Industry could be fully and intelli- 
gently explored. As a result, the De- 
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partment of Labor, as you know, has 
held hearings at many points along the 
Pacific Coast and on the Gulf and the 
recommendations from the field have 
gone forward to the Wage and Hour 
Administrator. As yet he has not acted. 


In the meantime the Pepper bill, S. 
2182, was introduced last July. This 
would amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and would limit the Fisheries’ ex- 
emption solely to employees catching or 
taking fish; no employees engaged in 
canning or in other processing would 
continue to be exempt. Extensive hear- 
ings have been held, many organizations 
have field briefs, and virtually all seg- 
ments of the Fisheries Industry have 
protested this change. 


Obviously, ladies and gentlemen, if 
this portion of the Pepper bill is enacted 
in the form in which it has been intro- 
duced all of this administrative discus- 
sion now in progress would become 
academic. 


It is expected that the Senate Labor 
Committee will file its report on the 
Pepper bill later this week. It is re- 
ported—I emphasize “reported” because 
this is not a definite fact—that the fish 
canning industry will be made subject to 
the minimum wage provisions but will 
be left exempt from the maximum hour 
provisions. While we do not know how 
this change is to be incorporated into the 
statute and we have not seen the statu- 
tory language, I suspect that there still 
will be some problems of coverage which 
will remain to be solved. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


I don’t suppose I have to tell you that 
with respect to minimum wages the 
Pepper bill is of great interest to the 
canning industry as a whole. It has 
been reported that the minimum wage 
will be raised either to 55 or to 65 cents 
an hour, and later to 75 cents an hour. 
Whether these reports are correct we 
will probably know at the end of the 
week. 


Necessarily the Fisheries Industry is 
also interested in the various proposals 
for the control of water pollution, both 
of streams and of ocean tributaries. 
These measures are also fully reviewed 
in the Information Letter and in the 
Association’s report and I need not deal 
with them in detail. I might add, how- 
ever, that the Bailey bill, H.R. 3972, if 
enacted, will permit the deduction for 
income tax purposes as an expense of 
all funds spent for water control to pre- 
vent water pollution, and this bill is 
expected to prove helpful in advancing 
this important program. The Bailey bill, 
along with all these other measures, is 
being actively followed by the Committee 
on Legislation of the National Canners 
Association. 


We may turn briefly to the proposed 
administrative action. The first which 
warrants mention is the proceeding of 
the Department of the Interior concern- 
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ing Indian claims in Alaska. I will run 
over those briefly because they are quite 
interesting. 


INDIAN CLAIMS IN ALASKA 


Several Indian groups assert that they 
have the exclusive possessory right to 
vast areas of land and water in Alaska. 
These native claims are based on the 
ground that the ancestors of these In- 
dians aboriginally possessed these lands 
and ocean waters. The Indians also say 
that nothing that has happened since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century has 
in any way destroyed their possessory 
rights. 


The power of the Secretary of the 
Interior to deal administratively with 
these claims is denied by the Fisheries 
Industry, and I might add, by many 
other Alaskan industries. The Depart- 
ment began the proceeding under the 
White Act, which, as many of you know, 
is a fishery conservation statute which 
expressly provides equal fishing rights 
for Indians and non-Indians alike. 


I must confess that the theory on 
which the Department is now proceeding 
has a great many of us baffled. At any 
event, the Department has held exten- 
sive hearings. To preside at these hear- 
ings the Secretary appointed Judge 
Richard H. Hanna, of New Mexico, and 
widely publicized his reputation for fair- 
ness and his knowledge of Indian affairs. 
On the basis of the record, which the 
Department said was to be the sole offi- 
cial record, Judge Hanna found that the 
Indian claims were not supported by the 
evidence. 


After that, a final order was issued 
which was said to be based on Judge 
Hanna’s findings; but, nevertheless, the 
Secretary of the Interior has purported 
to recognize exclusively possessory rights 
to 273,000 acres of Alaskan lands and 
waters. I won’t go into the reasons 
why. I might say.that no cannery and 
no trap site is now included in any 
grant. However, the practical impact 
of this attempted administrative action 
upon the Fishery Industry in Alaska is 
very difficult to determine. It may be 
that that controversy will be solved only 
by Congressional action. 


I might say further that to a lawyer 
this administrative proceeding conc rn- 
ing the Fisheries and these Indians of 
Alaska is very puzzling. The Secre‘ary 
of the Interior has said that no 1on- 
Indian may hereafter enter upon ese 
lands because the Indians still pos ‘ess 
them even though they don’t occupy 
them. On the other hand, he has not 
given the land to the Indians; it is still 
in the public domain. It is a wonde ful 
jigsaw puzzle as far as a lawyer is on- 
cerned; but, fortunately, it has not in- 
terfered with the catching or proces ing 
of fish to date. 


I might also mention, and conc ude 
with, the announcement which appe red 
in last Saturday’s Register of a hes ing 
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to >: held on February 21st further to 
am ud the Alaskan fishery regulations. 
Thi. proposes the addition to the fishery 
regi ations of a rule that would limit 
the number of traps which might be 
operated by any person or corporation 
to iventy traps. It also contemplates 
that future regulations will limit the 
number of traps progressively over five 
years so that no person or company may 
at any time have more than ten. It also 
provides for priorities, and one of the 
proposals is that residents of Alaska 
shall have priority over non-residents 
of Alaska. 


Since this entire question is to be the 
subject of a public hearing, I shall not 
presume to discuss the legal issues as 
to whether there is authority or lack of 
authority for the action. Yet it should 
interest every man in the room—salmon 
canner, salmon fisheries operator, or any 
other—to observe the principle embodied 
in that type of proposed administrative 
action; namely, that the operations of 
any individual or any company in terms 
of total “take” or total pack may be 
regulated and limited by Administrative 
action. 


What emerges, I trust, from this brief 
review is the growing Congressional and 
administrative interest in the fisheries. 
By and large, this is desirable. It is 
desirable for sound conservation and for 
intelligent and effective commercial ex- 
ploitation of the fisheries. But more 
than this, it seems to me to mean neces- 
sarily that every member of the industry 
in turn must continuously be alert to and 
constructively critical of any of these 
proposals that may be brought forward. 


CHAIRMAN BRENNAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Austern, for that very interesting 
talk. 


It is always very interesting to get the 
viewpoint of the OPA and I think we 
are very thankful today to have with us 


as our next speaker a man who is better 
known to fruit and vegetable canners 
than he is to fish packers, Mr. E. F. 


Phelps Jy., of the Wholesale-Retail and 
Fruit snd Vegetable Branches of the 
Office «f Price Administration. Today, 


howe: as I understand it, he has 
agree’ .o step into the lion’s den and 
talk = out price policy on fish. Mr. 
Phelp 


OP: S VIEWPOINT TOWARD 
F. “URE PRICE CONTROL 
ON FISH 
iY E. F. PHELPS, JR. 

Wh le-Retail and Fruit and Vege- 


Branches of the Office of 
Price Administration 


ELPS: Thank you, Mr. Bren- 


nan. n glad that you told the condi- 
tion: er which I agreed to attend this 
mec You have no reason for know- 
Ing ’ course, but it is true that most 
of nm ork is confined to fresh, canned, 
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NFBA MEMBERS HONOR THEIR WARTIME PRESIDENT 


Ed W. Jones, left, makes presentation to Brokers wartime president Clarke, right. 


On the opening day of their Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J., Monday, 
February 4, the National Food Brokers 
Association surprised their president for 
the past four years, H. Wayne Clarke, 
with an attractive testimonial scroll and 
an order for $2500 to furnish the new 
private office Mr. Clarke has been plan- 
ning for his food brokerage headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Clarke has 
branch offices in Baltimore and Harris- 
burg, Penna. 


The unscheduled presentation was 
made by Ed. W. Jones of the Meinrath 
Brokerage Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Mr. Jones was chairman of 
a self-created committee which handled 
the free will contributions from the mem- 
bership. Other members on the commit- 
tee were: Jarrette D. Law, Oklahoma 
City; Willis Johnson, Little Rock; Lu- 
man R. Wing, Chicago, and Edwin 
Smithson of New York City. The text 
of the scroll is as follows: “To all Who 
May In These Presence Come, Greetings: 
In Testimony of the Able Courageous 


and Astute Leadership of H. Wayne 
Clarke, President of the National Food 
Brokers Association. 


“Through the trying War Years of 
1941-1945, this scroll is presented as evi- 
dence of the sincere good will and appre- 
ciation of the entire Membership of the 
Association for his having successfully 
guided its affairs through what may well 
be the most difficult time of all history. 

“As further evidence of the high 
esteem in which he is held by this Asso- 
ciation, its membership desires to sur- 
round him daily with mementoes of their 
affection and caused his new private of- 
fice to be furnished, and as a small token 
of such appreciation have title to these 
furnishing henceforth vested in him, to 
the end that they may speak of the love 
and affection in which he is held by his 
friends and associates. 

“Given this third day of February 
1946. 

“(Signed) National Food Brokers 
Association” 


frozen and other processed fruits and 
vegetables plus our wholesale-retail ac- 
tivities. 

It is my understanding that Geoffrey 
Baker, who is OPA’s Deputy Adminis- 
trator, some time ago talked to your 
Miss Park on the subject of OPA’s view- 
point toward future price control on fish. 
At that time he hoped it would be pos- 
sible for him to be present here. As it 
turned out, it was impossible for him to 


attend any part of these meetings. By 
some quirk of his imagination, knowing 
that I was going to be here, he asked me 
if I would simply repeat to you some of 
the things which he had told Miss Park. 
On that basis I agreed and you will have 
to recall that the Fisheries Industry is 
pretty much out of my game. 

In order to set this scene let me see 
if I can give you a very brief picture of 
our de-control status. It is necessary in 
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order for you to appreciate the conclu- 
sions of our Fisheries people with re- 
spect to continued control. 


Right after the war ended the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive Order which 
sought to establish the operating policy 
for all of the stabilization agencies. In 
effect he told us to get out of business 
as quickly as possible consistent with 
continued stabilization. He told us to 
make whatever adjustments were neces- 
sary in order to assure the effective tran- 
sition of industries operating under our 
regulations from wartime operations to 
peacetime operations. Thus in that Ex- 
ecutive Order he established the general 
policy which all wartime agencies would 
pursue in bringing to an end their par- 
ticular jobs. 


That Executive Order was followed by 
a Directive from the Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator which in turn gave the Price 
Administrator the authority to de-control 
the various items which had been under 
control since the outbreak of the war. 
That Directive simply gave us some gen- 
eral indication of the requirements we 
would have to meet in winding up the 
Price Control job. 


In effect the Directive was divided into 
two or three sections. One of those sec- 
tions dealt with the de-control of items 
where the agency could find that if 
prices were to be removed from price 
control they would not rise above the 
average level of ceiling prices which had 
been in effect. That is a particularly 
important requirement in the case of the 
more important commodities. Another 
section of that directly dealt with minor 
or insignificant items and told us in ef- 
fect that we could take de-control action 
in the case of those minor items, those 
insignificant items under certain circum- 
stances whether or not prices rose. There 
was a third section which simply said 
that the Administrator could recommend 
de-control if the situation surrounding 
the item involved did not meet the other 
two broad categories of the requirement. 
Therefore, that Directive gave to OPA 
the authority to carry out the President’s 
Executive Order. 


Prior to all of this, OPA for nearly 
a year had been working in its spare time 
on the problems involved in de-control, 
and there are plenty of them, mechanical 
and otherwise. We had, however, reached 


some broad conclusions by the time the . 


Stabilization Administrator’s directive 
was issued, so it was only necessary for 
us to develop the actual working me- 
chanics of the de-control job and then to 
start putting those mechanics into effect. 


CONTROL LIKELY TO REMAIN 


A certain portion of that work has 
already gone forward. In other food 
fields we have made some progress. The 
only important items which we have 
suspended or exempted are fresh citrus, 
potatoes—which have remained out of 
control, processed citrus—in my field, 
and some other items, a large part of 
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which have been insignificant or minor 
items. So that our present position is 
one of having the policy, one of having 
the directive which gives us the author- 
ity, one of having all of the necessary 
mechanics, but we don’t yet have the 
general economic situation which will 
permit us to put any of those things into 
across-the-board application. 

Pressure on food prices has been ex- 
treme. 
extreme. There are some exceptions, but, 
generally speaking, the pressure against 
most of our ceilings, particularly in the 
food business, has been as acute in recent 
weeks as it has ever been, perhaps much 
more acute than any time in OPA’s past 
history. So we find ourselves with a 
fairly well tailored program for de- 
control but unable to apply that program 
substantially just because of the fact 
that the pressure on prices remains 
acute. 


That brings me down to the broad 
outline of the apparent conclusions which 
our Fish Price people have reached in 
respect to de-control in the Fisheries In- 
dustry. It is my understanding that de- 
control in the case of fresh and frozen 
fish seems unlikely on a large scale until 
after the spring production is well under 
way. That conclusion should be quali- 
fied only by the fact that the meat situa- 
tion, the poultry situation, the canning 
implications where canning plays a part 
in some of these species, may accelerate, 
may retard or possibly change to some 
degree that broad conclusion. Therefore 
it looks as though price control on fresh 
and frozen fish will be with us until well 
after the spring production is under way 
in some substantial quantity. It may be 
that there will be minor exceptions but, 
as I understand it, that seems to be 
the broad conclusion. 


As to canned fish, even I am familiar 
with some of the heaches involved with 


Pressure on all prices has been - 
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canned fish. The canned deal generally 
is plenty tight, and because some of the 
canned fish items are deemed to be com- 
paratively important items, it seems t rat 
there is little immediate likelihood of 
immediate de-control in those areas, 
Most of the canned fish price contvols 
apparently will have to be continued for 
an indefinite time and no one is able to 
say the date or approximate particulars 
in which they can be de-controlled. A 
large part of the answer will lie with 
the state of supply, the state of demand, 
and with any lessening of pressure on 
food prices generally. : 


The only other possible field which 
could be touched on here is that of the 
minor or luxury items. It is my under- 
standing there that the Fish Section and 
the Agency propose to continue justify- 
ing, if possible, the suspension or exemp- 
tion of the minor or luxury items 
throughout the fish situation. They in- 
tend to recommend suspension or exemp- 
tion of some of the minor items, some 
of these luxury items just as fast as 
they can make a reasonable case. 


Since we do have to meet certain cri- 
teria in order to remove an item from 
price control, the burden is on us to show 
that the situation surrounding these 
minor items is one which will permit us 
to take the suspension or exemption ac- 
tion. We have got to show that they are 
insignificant. We have got to show that 
the work load in connection with continu- 
ing controls is so disproportionate that 
no real value is gained by continuing 
control. We have got to show that there 
won’t be a diversion of labor or raw 
material. Having shown those things, 
there is nothing to stand in the way of 
continued de-controlled action on many 
of these minor or luxury items, and that 
is the general proposal, the general pro- 
gram which the Fish Section intends to 
follow. 


My only suggestion to you on that 
score is that you people keep our I"ish 
Price Section informed as to the position 
surrounding some of these minor or 
luxury items. If they have sufficient 
factual information which will permit 
them to build the necessary case, there 
is a pretty -good likelihood that suspen- 
sion or exemption activity on those items 
will be speeded up. And keep in mind 
that in that field we are able to go for- 
ward with suspension or exemption ac- 
tion even though some price increase 
may result. 


I think that is all I can tell yo: in 
justice to the whole program since. as 
I have already stated, I know little or 
nothing about the technical aspect. of 
the fishery program. This, I thinl, in 
net content is about what Mr. Bake: re- 
flected to Miss Park and I believ> 1s 
about what she wanted to have «aid 
here. I think it covers in very b:oad 
outline form the Agency’s general © 0sl- 
tion with respect to continuing contr »l. 


Thank you. (Applause) 
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CHAIRMAN BRENNAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Phelps. 

it is now my pleasure to introduce to 
you a man of considerable business and 
Governmental experience. He has made 
an important contribution to the job of 
building stockpiles of raw materials for 
the war while on the Board of Economic 
Warfare, concerned with operations in 
relation to foreign nations in China, 
England, and with General MacArthur 
in the Philippines. When the war ended 
he organized international trade opera- 
tions for the Department of Commerce. 

I am now pleased to present Mr. 
Arthur Paul, Assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce, in charge of international 
trade, who will speak on “Postwar For- 
eign Trade—A Challenge to American 
Enterprise.’ Mr. Paul. (Applause.) 
(See page 58.) 


CHAIRMAN BRENNAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Paul. I assure you that this indus- 
try is vitally interested in foreign trade. 

We have heard some very interesting 
talks this afternoon on subjects directly 
and indirectly bearing on the canned fish 
industry. We are to hear a talk now on 
a matter of vital interest directly affect- 


ing the canned fish industry. It is my 
pleasure to introduce Mrs. Barbara Daly 
Anderson, Director, Consumer Service 
Bureau, The Parents Magazine. Mrs. 
Anderson. (Applause.) (See page 56.) 


CHAIRMAN BRENNAN: Thank you, 
Mrs. Anderson, for that very interesting 
talk. 


Last, but certainly not least, we will 
hear another address by another Ander- 
son. Andy, as he is more familiarly 
known among the Fishery fraternity, is 
Chief of the Commercial Fisheries Divi- 
sion of the Fish & Wild Life Services; 
also American representative on the 
Fisheries Committee of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization. Mr. Ander- 
son is going to tell us how this organiza- 
tion will affect our American Fisheries. 
I present Mr. Anderson. (Applause.) 
(See page 55.) 


CHAIRMAN BRENNAN: Thank you, 
Mr. Anderson. Your talk was very in- 
teresting. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, that concludes 
our program. Good afternoon! 


The meeting adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 


WERE WE JUST ‘“PIKERS’’? 


Many who attended the Atlantic City 
Canners’ and allied industries Conven- 
tions, seemed to feel that their money 
parted with them easily and steadily, 
and in chunks. If any still so feel let 
them consider the following, taken from 
The New York Times of Monday Febru- 
ary llth, under the heading “Heavy 
Spenders Jam Miami Beach.” As a 
warning on inflation, or as a_ possible 
preventative of that calamity, depending 
upon how you look at it, the following is 
at least interesting, and worth recording. 
We take it just as we found it, and have 
made no effort to investigate its authen- 
ticity. You do that, if you like. 

Here it is: 


ME BEACH, Fla., Feb. 10—Just 


before : vecent midnight a neatly dressed 

“man «:cve his ear into a private, dead- 
end s\+-ct here and stopped in front of 
a nig club’s ‘no parking’ sign. The 
door: admonished him that he could 
not | his car there unless he was a 
patro 


“Tt eloped that the driver and his 
comp 


night aurant about a hundred yards 
away, large crowd gathered. Finally 
the shouted: 

i) can’t do anything to me. I’ve 
got much money. I’ve been here 
befo: 

gi. arter shrugged his shoulders 
and ned to his post, remarking that 
that hat you must put up with 
aro re,’ 

»isode is cited as a sample of 
the vs of what the Chief of Police, 
THE 
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_ noyed the sober citizens. 


n wanted supper at an all-- 


A. W. Simpson, calls the most unin- 
hibited season Miami Beach has ever 
had. 


“The reason is not hard to find. For 
the first time since the Army Air Forces 
requisitioned the hotels four years ago 
the lid has been lifted. 


“As a result the hotels have been 
about 97 per cent filled. Old-time resi- 
dents don’t remember anything like it, 
and some of them don’t want to see any- 
thing like it again. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE MONEY 


“A fringe of eccentrics has always an- 
But this sea- 
son the fringe has apparently unlimited 
money to spend, purchasing power 
banked up during the period of gasoline 
rationing and other travel difficulties, 
compounded with abnormal war income. 


“The main Western Union office in 
Miami is now handling, according to 
official estimates, more money in tele- 
graphic transfers than passes daily 
through the office in New York. 


“Every day at Hialeah race course, 
well over $1,000,000 is bet on the horses. 
Dog races and jai alai, combined, draw 
daily bets to a total of $500,000. 


“These forms of wager, legal in Flor- 
ida, do not assuage the gambling fever 
of the war-starved pleasure seekers. 


“A wave of civic morality in Dade 
County, in which are situated both Miami 
and Miami Beach, has closed down the 
roulette wheels, dice tables, and baccarat 
and poker games. So the patrons have 
to motor fifteen miles across the line 
into Broward County to try their luck. 
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PLIGHT OF THE NIGHT CLUBS 


“The publisher of the local news- 
papers is not inclined to argue that 
visitors should be permitted to gamble 
in defiance of State law, but he contends 
that the urge for unearned increment 
can be satisfied in Dade County as well 
as in Broward. 

“In this position he is supported by 
operators of night clubs, who had re- 
decorated their establishments, opened 
new ones and employed costly enter- 
tainers. 

“They have provided a new high ratio 
of one night club seat for every three 
and one-half visitors to Miami Beach. 
But not that proportion of the visitors 
wants to stay up late enough to patro- 
nize them. 

“As soon as the big-spending visitors 
have had their dinners they go to Brow- 
ard County spots to try to get their ex- 
penses back. 

“Since some persons here must win 
something like $2,000,000 a day in some 
form of gambling they might be expected 
to spend something approaching that 
amount, even allowing for re-investment 
in the next day’s races. 

“That was the theory on which Miami 
Beach prepared for the season, but it has 
not worked out that way, for, like the 
rest of the country, Florida suffers from 
an economy of scarcity. 

“The Lincoln Road Association, which 
operates ten blocks of smart shops, ex- 
pects to top last year’s high of $30,000,- 
000 in gross sales. 

“The merchants will do it by charging 
a great deal more for the great deal less 
that they have to sell. The association 
says that the visitors are spending their 
money for jewelry, furs and expensive 
dresses, in the order named. 

“Price means little. Before a large 
store window the other afternoon all the 
gazers were huddled into a knot admir- 
ing a diamond bracelet marked $27,000. 
Nobody bothered to look at dozens of less 
expensive articles. 

“Tt is not uncommon to see a woman 
in slacks and sandals wearing a ten or 
twelve carat diamond on her finger. 

“The lack of sartorial display pains 
the older residents who long for the more 
elegant days. Daughter wears skimpy 
shorts, mother appears in slacks and 
grandmother is clad in a shapeless dress 
of seersucker or other light material. 

“Owners of hotels and apartments 
complain that they are victims of the 
Office of Price Administration because 
the traffic is not bearing what it could 
take. 

“Yet the top posted rate for a double 
room facing the ocean is $37 a day and 
some hotels contrive extras, like use of 
a beach, meals and sun bathing on the 
roof, to charge $60 a day. 

“The bulk of this season’s visitors con- 
cent of their new business comes from 
sists of newcomers, many of them having 
the first real fling of their lives. Hotel 
managers estimate that perhaps 20 per 
doting parents bringing soldier-sons here 
for a welcome-home present.” 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 
National Association Frozen Food Packers 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


OPEN MEETING 


The open meeting for members of the 
frosted food industry, being the second 
session of the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, convened in the Trellis Room 
of the Ritz Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Mr. Ralph O. Dulany, President of 
the Association, presiding. 


PRESIDENT DULANY: It is a very 
real pleasure to welcome every one of 
you to this second session of the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. You are all fa- 
miliar with the very rich program that 
is before us. 

Before we start the program I again 
want to thank the members of the Con- 
vention Committee and all of the other 
committees and officers who have labored 
to make this convention possible, and 
not only have made it possible but I 
believe very successful. The Convention 
Committee consisted of Mr. C. Courtney 
Seabrook, chairman, Miss Mary Drumm 
and Mr. Carl Kolb, and they have la- 
bored earnestly and quite successfully, 
as you all will attest. 

Both the name and the subject of our 
first speaker are sufficient to attract in- 
terest and respect. Our speaker gradu- 
ated from Cornell University in 1907 
and for thirty years engaged in general 
law practice in New York. He entered 
the food business in 1912 in the legal 
department of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany. Three years later he joined the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
where he served as assistant to the presi- 
dent and later as secretary of the com- 
pany. He left the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company in 1926 to become 
president of the Brooklyn Cooperage 
Company. From 1930 to 1932 he was 
executive vice-president of the Empire 
Bond & Mortgage Corporation. Earlier, 
in World War I, he was a major in the 
Ordnance Department with the AEF. 

His history since 1932 is better known 
to most of us. You know that he has 
been in the frozen food field with the 
Birds Eye Company. At present he is 
vice-president and director of General 
Foods Corporation and heads the com- 
pany’s Birds Eye-Snider Packing Divi- 
sion and purchasing operations. Some 
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of that we did not know about Ed Gib- 
son, but we know enough about Ed Gib- 
son and his contributions to the frozen 
food business and to the organization 
and success of this Association to wel- 
come him at any time, and especially we 
were anxious that he be present and 
speak to us this afternoon. With warm 
affection we greet Ed Gibson. (Ap- 
plause.) (See page 64.) 


PRESIDENT DULANY: We thank 
you for that statesmanlike address. It 
has set the stage and the tone for this 
afternoon’s meeting and for this ses- 
sion’s operation. 


The name of our next speaker is well 
known to us. He had been engaged in 
assisting in the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug and Cosmetic Acts 
since 1918 when he entered the service 
of the Foreign Bureau of Chemistry in 
the Department of Agriculture. His 


profession is that of bacteriologist, and — 


since 1927, when the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration had been established, he has 
been responsible for the bacteriological 
work of the Administration. His present 
position is that of Chief of the Division 
of Micro-biology. It is his work to or- 
ganize and direct projects calling for 
the skills and knowledge possessed by 
both the bacteriologist and micro-analyst 
directed toward detection of decompo- 
sition of foods and drugs and toward con- 
trol of insanitary practices in handling 
such food products. 

It is a distinct pleasure to introduce 
to you Dr. Albert C. Hunter of the Divi- 
sion of Micro-biology, Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. Dr. Hunter. (Applause) 

Dr. Hunter presented his prepared 
paper entitled, “Food Plant Sanitation.” 
Because his address was not transcribed, 
when too late to contact Dr. Hunter, it 
was discovered that the release provided 
by the Association in this particular in- 
stances was valueless. [This is very 
disappointing, but unavoidable because 
we depended upon the “release.” Editor.] 


PRESIDENT DULANY: I think you 
will be interested to know that the Asso- 
ciation has taken very seriously this mat- 
ter of our responsibility in plant sani- 
tation. We have adopted a sanitation 
program, as of about five months ago, 
and in the iterim have employed a 
trained sanitary engineer to have charge 
of the program of the Association. 
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We are attempting to examine some 
very important details of the conduct of 
the frozen food packaging business this 
afternoon. You are perfectly aware of 
the importance of the one we have just 
heard. You are equally interested in the 
subject which will next be discussed. Our 
speaker is at present engaged in the 
direction of the food technology labora- 
tories at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and teaches course in the 
food technology curriculum. His depart- 
ment has under way at present a variety 
of research subjects on food, one espe- 
cially on pre-cooked frozen foods, and 
others on transportation and storage of 
perishables. 


Since the beginning of this convention 
the directors of the Frozen Food Packers 
Association have engaged Dr. Proctor to 
undertake bacteriological research for 
the Association, and so he comes to us 
under particularly intimate  circum- 
stances because he is about to undertake 
a job for the Association. He is well 
known in this field, as you are quite 
aware. In 1943 and ’44 he was Chief of 
Subsistence and Packaging Research in 
the Office of the Quartermaster General, 
concerned with research and development 
work in respect to new Army food prod- 
ucts, dehydration and food refrigeration 
and packaging techniques. He is the 
author of a book which we likewise well 
know, Food Technology, in collaboration 
with Dean S. T. Prescott. 


It is a great pleasure and privilege 
indeed to introduce Professor B. E. Proc- 
tor, director of the food technology labo- 
ratories of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, who will speak to us on “Recent 
Food Freezing Research and Deve!op- 
ments.” Dr. Proctor. (Applause) 


RECENT FOOD FREEZING 
RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENTS 


By PROFESSOR B. E. PROCTOR 


Director of the Food Technology Labora- 
tories of the Massachusetts Institue 
of Technology 


My subject today is “Research,” and 
may I say in starting that in so far as 
I see it the phenomenal success which 
your industry has had to date has »een 
due to the fact that the keystone of the 
frozen foods industry has been research. 
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@ Out of the problems of feeding America at War has come a new 
and greater appreciation of good nutrition on the part of American 
housewives. To enable canners and food merchandisers to take 
advantage of this food trend, VitaMENU Labels were developed. 
Recognized nutritional standards have been used as a basis for all 
food servings used on VitaMENU Labels. The héalthful delicious 


appetite appeal of these nutritious combinations of food servings 


are reproduced on your labels by a special patented process. There 
is a powerful new merchandising force in these eye appealing labels. 
For full information on VitaMENU Labels, call or write for a 


“U-S” representative. 


COPYRIGHT 1946 BY THE U. S. PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 
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The quality control which Mr. Gibson 
talked about and which has been empha- 
sizel by so many pioneers in this indus- 
try has been due to research and due to 
development. Of course today research 
goes hand in hand with development. 
Research is finding facts, and develop- 
ment is the application of those facts 
in industry. Without utilizing the facts 
which are determined by research an in- 
dustry cannot benefit. The two things 
go hand in hand, and I think we have 
had a very nice illustration of those 
facts. 

There is another truism which was 
mentioned in part by Mr. Gibson. He 
mentioned the fact that you cannot make 
a high quality end product out of a poor 
material, with which I agree thoroughly. 
There is one other thing that I would 
like to say, however, that you can make 
a poor product out of good raw material 
if you don’t handle it properly. That 
is something that many ‘people in the 
food industry need to keep constantly in 
mind: if you don’t use care all the way 
from your raw material on through, you 
can spoil raw materials and make a poor 
product from them. 


What are some of the facts that I 
know and that many of you know at the 
moment concerning frozen foods? In 
the first place I don’t need to tell you 
that it is a great industry. Sixteen years 
of existence cited here today by Mr. Gib- 
son. I think we can say the frozen 
foods industry has gone through the 
baby stage and has gotten through its 
growing pains in large part; it is goct- 
ting a little beyond the stage of adoles- 
cence; I think it has gotten to the point 
of maturity, not from the standpoint of 
size but from the standpoint of judg- 
ment. 


I have every reason to believe that it 
is destined to become a much greater 
industry, but it will only do that if it 
continues on the basis of QUALITY 
first, last and foremost. It now enjoys a 
fine reputation, and may I remind you 
all that it is lots easier to lose a good 
reputation than it is to regain it. From 
that standpoint I would also like to bring 
to your attention the fact that there 
were times some 25 or 30 years ago when 
the ‘erm “cold storage” was not a very 
fine compliment to any type of food. 
When you talk about frozen foods today 
it ic a compliment, and I am sure that 
all you gentlemen want it to continue 
that way. One of the ways to do that 
ish» utilizing research, fact-finding, and 
app ying that research wherever it may 
be » sed to best advantage. 

We might very well ask a few ques- 
tions. How can some of these facts be 
use’ to produce not only more but better 
fro n foods? There are a number of 
placs and I can not attempt to name 
the. all in the brief time at my com- 
mar 1. One of them, however, is that 
of > -alizing that all types and varieties 
of oods are not adapted to freezing. 
Th: is well recognized by many of you 
in (ie industry. There are some new- 
com.rs, and perhaps there may be others, 
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who are not as cognizant and who may 
attempt to use some which may not be 
helpful from the standpoint of the entire 
industry. 


Along with that, one of the other fac- 
tors is that by freezing only those foods 
best suited, and only those of high qual- 
ity, only those which from a nutritional 
standpoint are of the best type, again 
there will be advantages derived from 
the standpoint of the industry. 


Thirdly, only will your industry be 
made larger and your products made 
better by utilizing those particular prac- 
tices which will keep those things at 
their highest point of excellence. This 
does not start in your factories. It really 
does not even start in the field, although 
there is plenty of application there. It 
stems way back to the seed that you use 
and the choice of the seed which is used 
for your specific purposes. 

Along that line, one of the develop- 
ments which I think has been neglected 
in some instances and which you will 
see more of in the future, or which you 
should see more of in the future, is the 
thought directed to these products at 
the time they are harvested, not only 
from the standpoint of selection and 
choice—perhaps discarding at that point 
certain products which have no right to 
get to your plant, or which you are going 
to have a problem with if they get to 
your plant—but also the standpoint of 
maintenance of quality in these products 
in their journey from the fields to your 
plant. 

All the way through we have the com- 
bined product of time and temperature. 
The only way we can cancel the product 
of time is by reduced temperature, and 
I have every reason to believe that some 
of the more progressive concerns in the 
near future, and probably eventually all 
the concerns, will give thought to the 
necessity at times of pre-cooling the 
material before it gets to the plant. 

There is another point also which 
should be very well remembered, and 
that is that in the pre-processing the 
time intervals between the blanching or 
other pre-processing, to the time the 
products get into the freezer, may be 
the equivalent of many, many miles in 
transit, and those delays should be kept 
to an absolute minimum. 

I am not going into the processing 
times in detail but there is one thing that 
I think is sufficiently important to stress 
now and that is the extreme desirability 
of continuously maintaining low tem- 
peratures once you get them. It does 
very little good to get your temperatures 
down to the proper point in the freezing 
process and have your products carried 
for days, in transit and otherwise, at 
temperatures which are not favorable 
from the standpoint of your particular 
products. 
CARE IN TRANSIT 


It would seem to me that this organi- 
zation ought to concern itself in a very 
active way with improving the methods 
of transportation, the equipment which 
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is used in transportation, and also the 
training of workers who have to handle 
frozen foods. In my own experience 
during the past war we had occasion to 
run into cireumsances where people who 
were untrained left things standing on 
docks and piers and at terminals which 
should not have been permitted to do so 
but had to be under the circumstances of 
that day. In this postwar time it would 
seem to me that you as an organization 
would be very well advised to concern 
yourself with these factors and see what 
does happen along the way. 


Another factor fitting into that par- 
ticular situation which it seems to me 
might be very helpful, would be the de- 
velopment of a relatively simple and in- 
expensive device of some sort which 
would give you positive evidence if your 
products in transit had gone above those 
temperatures at which they should be 
kept. Something of that sort would be 
a very helpful adjunct and would save 
some of the difficulties which might arise 
from abuses in transit, which are at 
times, I realize, beyond your particular 
control. 


One of the other points, and it seems 
to me one of the weakest points as I have 
been in position to see it—(and I have 
a rather definite interest in frozen foods, 
and have had for some time) —is actually 
in the retail distribution. I have been 
in altogether too many stores, and I 
suspect that many of you have, where 
I have seen packages of very good frozen 
foods set out on top of a counter, just 
left there to melt for no one knows how 
many hours. Some of these packages 
when you feel them are soft, and they 
don’t get soft in five minutes; or they 
are displayed in such a way that they 
are allowed to stay well above melting 
temperatures sometimes for rather ex- 
tended periods. I have asked people in 
the stores about that and they say they 
are able to sell more that way. 


That is something that I won’t attempt 
to go into because I don’t know anything 
about merchandising, but one of the 
needs in the frozen foods industry is a 
type of display equipment which will 
maintain the proper temperatures while 
these products are being retailed. There 
are some in design and perhaps in pro- 
duction today which may meet that par- 
ticular need. It certainly is a very defi- 
nite need, and included in that group 
there are some which I believe are in the 
classification automatic dispensers. 


I mention that particularly because 
to date the frozen foods industry has an 
exceedingly nice picture from the stand- 
point of freedom from cases of illness 
due to the utilization of frozen foods. 
To the best of my knowledge there are 
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no authentic cases of illness or group 
illnesses which have been caused by the 
utilization of frozen foods. That situa- 
tion could change if care is not exerted 
at that end of the distribution line, re- 
gardless of how good the products you 
may have made in your plants. 


There is another factor which prob- 
ably has been as much the subject of 
research as any other in the entire food 
freezing field and that is the question of 
packaging. With the war shortages 
which have been in existence in the past 
five years this important phase of frozen 
foods has been all too commonly slighted, 
but unless this situation is corrected it 
may very well give the industry a black 
eye. The critical shortages of materials 
are not over yet but I think we can begin 
to see the darkness, at least, before the 
dawn, and when that time comes it would 
seem that the industry as a whole would 
be in a far more happy situation if the 
high standards that a part of the indus- 
try have adopted as practice were more 
commonly utilized. 


HOW LONG? 


Everywhere people are asking the 
question today as to where food freezing 
will go in the future and the directions 
it will take. The fruit and vegetable 
field, in which I presume you are most 
interested, seems pretty well to have 
determined that and I think you can 
draw your own curves pretty well from 
the standpoint of the future. I think 
without any question the Army experi- 
ence has demonstrated the feasibility of 
frozen meats and the related economics 
involved. 


You might be interested to know that 
one of the men who championed that 
cause and had much to do with its suc- 
cess is here this afternoon and I per- 
sonally would like to pay tribute to him. 
That is Col. Paul P. Logan. I would 
like to have him stand up because you 
would not know him due to the fact that 
he is not in his colonel’s uniform. Paul! 
(Applause as Mr. Logan arose in 
acknowledgement of the introduction.) 


Apropos of the meat situation, I think 
the work which has been conducted and 
the millions of pounds of products which 
have been shipped all over the world, in 
spite of what I must say was indifferent 
refrigeration at times, has demonstrated 
there is an idea there that may have 
more than slight significance in our do- 
mestic economy. I don’t think the ques- 
tion is whether frozen meats will become 
a large figure, but when. The factors 
that relate to that some of you may 
know more about than I do. I would say, 
however, that many suspect it will be 
relatively soon. Certainly that same 
picture obtains for berries and other 
fruits of that character. 
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Ralph O. Dulany, (left) retiring presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, congratulates the 
incoming president, E. E. Huddleson, 
president of Honor Brand Frosted Foods 
Division of Stokley Foods, Inc., of Oak- 
land, California, at the Association’s fifth 
annual convention in Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mr. Dulany is president of John H. 
Dulany and Son, Fruitland, Maryland, 
food packers. 


There is another group of frozen foods 
which are getting, I think, some of the 
attention which they deserve, although 
a lot of work was done on them many 
years ago. That is the frozen pre- 
cooked foods, or, as some people prefer 
to say, pre-cooked frozen foods. 

From the standpoint of frozen pre- 
cooked foods we have some factors that 
come in there due to the additional han- 
dling and the heating which they have 
to undergo which make them somewhat 
more hazardous from the standpoint of 
food products, particularly in view of the 
fact that these things may be utilized 
and eaten with only slight cooking. From 
that standpoint I think that anyone in 
this particular phase of the frozen foods 
industry would be extremely well advised 
to have some bacteriological control over 
his products, and there is a very distinct 
need for certain bacteriological stand- 
ards to be set up for that type of prod- 
ucts. 


Recognizing that particular fact, our 
own institution was given a grant some 
time ago by the Refrigeration Research 
Foundation to look into that particular 
phase of frozen food operation. I might 
say, for the interest of any of you who 
are not familiar with it, the Refrigera- 
tion Research Foundation has sponsored 
a great many other types of research in 
various technical and scientific labora- 
tories throughout this country, all of 
which are for the benefit of the refrig- 
eration industry itself, of which you are 
not only a definite .part but also a very 
important part. 

There is another phase of research 
work which I think deserves mention 
here and that is some of the preliminary 
work which has been done from the 
standpoint of electronics as a_ possible 
means of bringing about the blanching of 
food materials. I need not emphasize the 
necessity of blanching to you who are 
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in the industry. If that works out and 
if it can be worked out on an economic 
basis it might have some very definite 
advantages. 


From such observations as I have been 
able to make personally it would seem 
to me that the frozen. pre-cooked foods 
could be divided into two rather different 
classifications. One of these would be 
luxury specialty items which need to be 
made in rather small batches; need to 
be made under expert supervision by 
people who have had considerable ex- 
perience concerning flavor and color and 
texture from the standpoint of those who 
are most familiar with the food habits 
of those who buy luxury foods. There 
is another classification, one perhaps of 
considerably larger volume and _ rela- 
tively low-priced products which are used 
in tremendous volume and which can be 
produced in line operations and in tre- 
mendous capacities. 


The first group has very much in its 
favor. Whether the second will be suc- 
cessful in the curve which very definitely 
points up at the moment depends in 
large part on the superior quality which 
each individual producer may impart 
by his techniques combined with freez- 
ing, and the question which will deter- 
mine the ultimate success is this: Is 
the difference great enough to justify 
this type of process? I don’t know that 
anybody has the answer to that but I 
am quite sure that the answer will be 
apparent within the next couple of years. 


One of the very big factors, however, 
which will come into that particular pic- 
ture will be that of the convenience from 
the standpoint of the user, and that boils 
downpretty much to: How soon can such 
products be thawed and brought to the 
temperatures at which they are desired 
for the table? 


There appear to be solutions at hand. 
There are some ovens which have been 
designed to do this particular type of job 
that seem to be able to do it very efli- 
ciently in a relatively short period of 
time, and, again, electronics may present 
a part of the answer. These are just 
some of the factors which research is 
working on and which will be very much 
more so in the future. 


Speaking of research, I would like to 
bring to your mind one figure that has 
applied in some other industries. in 
In some of our large and most successful 
industries in this country they have set 
the figure which should be devoted ‘o 
research in an industry as approximately 
two per cent of the gross sales of the 
organization. There are differences of 
opinion concerning that, but I would just 
like to lay this question in your lap and 
ask you from the standpoint of your own 
organization, not to be answered here: 
what per cent of the sales of your own 
organization are devoted to the bavic 
fact-finding which is necessary, not to 
insure your business today but to insure 
your business and the quality of your 
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proiuets tomorrow and five years from 
tocay. You would have to answer the 
que: ion yourself as to whether or not it 
would pay. It has been found in many 
industries, however, that it does pay, and 
from that standpoint I defined research 
earlier as being that of finding facts. 


RESEARCH NOT MAGIC 

I would like to remind you all that 
there is one thing research is not. Re- 
search is not pulling rabbits out of hats. 
Research is not a magic work; it is not 
an easy thing. It involves hard work 
by trained personnel, hard work and 
many factors that fit into the question to 
try to get the answer which is going to 
be right. Neither is it a question of the 
Daily Double that pays off $50 to $1; 
but research when properly applied, 
properly directed, is one of the things 
that has meant for many companies in- 
surance concerning their future success. 
It is tied in with one other thing that 
so far as I know no teacher or no insti- 
tution has ever been able to inculcate in 
anybody. And that is common sense, be- 
cause besides getting facts you have to 
use those facts to the best advantage and 
decide the questions of production in an 
industry. In the frozen foods, as well 
as in any other industry, it means the 
proper correlation and coordination of 
their production facilities, the sales fa- 
cilities and administration, so that with 
sound planning and administration, pre- 
dictions can be made from the stand- 
point of the amount of sales that one can 
properly hope to anticipate, and which 
from a production standpoint they can 
hope to meet. 


To get back to the story I told you a 
little while ago, it does not pay to try 
to make any products that you don’t 
sell. It has been amply demonstrated 
that the frozen foods industry has prod- 
ucts which may sell and have sold. Mr. 
Gibson has pointed out the fact that we 
have heen in a buyer’s market. The 
years ahead may present a somewhat 
different picture. For this group to not 
only ‘:,intain but to continue the seg- 
ment © the food business of this country 
you’v: to be quality-minded, you’ve 


got ti quality-minded all the time, and 
just : ane inebriated sailor can cause 
every’ y to feel that the fleet is under 
the ta, just so one frozen food packer 
can ¢ emn the industry. 

Fr the standpoint of the welfare of 
the nbers of this organization it 
wou! ‘m to me to be extremely desir- 
able you to have an interest in what 
your ipetitor is doing, the kind of 
prod he is making. Do everything 
you ‘o encourage him and see that 
he ss he faets that are necessary to 
do -ty best job that he can do. 

E hat standpoint I feel that this 
as s every food manufacturing 
org ion is a service industry. The 
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L. S. MARTIN, Secretary 
Frozen Food Packers 


better service that you provide, the more 
success will be derived from it. From 
that standpoint I can only wish you one 
thing and that is better service from the 
standpoint of your organization and a 
continuance of this industry which has 
done so much to help not only the nutri- 
tion of the American people but the 
satisfaction of eating in America. 


PRESIDENT DULANY: Thank you, 
Dr. Proctor. We certainly as an indus- 
try will keep in close touch with research 
and with the use of the research after it 
has been conducted. 


We heard a little while ago from a 
pioneer in the packing of foods. We 
shall now hear from a pioneer in the 
distribution of frozen foods. Our speaker 
organized what is now known as Pratt’s 
Fresh Frozen Foods back in 1932 and 
shortly thereafter became its president 
and remained its president until he en- 
tered active duty in the Navy in 1941. 


During his four and a half years in 
the Navy he was possibly half the time 
in the States and half the time in the 
Pacific. He entered the Navy as a lieu- 
tenant-commander, was discharged a 
captain. While an executive officer of 
the Naval Base in the New Hebrides 
Islands he started a Navy garden and 
operated it for over a year. They planted 
and raised over 20 items of vegetables 
for the Armed Forces. The project 
reached the point where they not only 
had sufficient vegetables to supply the 
Armed Forces on that island, but they 
also had enough vegetables to supply 
ships by plane. Due to his farming in 
the New Hebrides he was ordered to the 
staff of Admiral Nimitz, and this farm- 
ing project eventually reached a total 
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of 2500 acres under cultivation raising 
vegetables. For his work in this project 
our speaker was given a citation and a 
commendation ribbon by Admiral Nimitz 
for meritorious service. On his return 
to civil life he again entered the food 
distribution business and is now presi- 
dent of Pratt’s Distributors. 


Most of us I think know this speaker. 
It is a great pleasure to have him and 
I now introduce Mr. Pratt Thomas, who 
will speak to us on the subject of “Dis- 
tribution Problems.” (Applause.) (See 
page 62.) 


PRESIDENT DULANY: Mr. Thomas. 
that was a splendid address. We enjoyed 
it very much. It was full of information 
and help. Thank you. 


The last few months have witnessed 
the beginning of a new distributors’ or- 
ganization and it is our pleasure this 
afternoon to have a representative of 
that organization on our program. Pre- 
vious to last June 1st this gentleman was 
associated with the War Food Admin- 
istration in various capacities. Since 
June 1st of this year he has been asso- 
ciated with Morrison & McCluan of 
Pittsburgh. At the present time he is 
vice-president of the National Whole- 
sale Frozen Food Distributors, Inc. I 
take great pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. W. M. Walsh. (Applause.) (See 
page 60.) 


PRESIDENT DULANY: We thank 
you, Mr. Walsh, for this explanation of 
the purposes of your Association, and 
particularly for your pledge of coopera- 
tion. I assure you that your suggestion 
about a joint committee will receive at- 
tention by our board of directors. 


If Mr. Burton Prince of New Haven, 
Connecticut, the president of the Dis- 
tributors’ Association, is in the room I 
would be glad if he would stand. (Ap- 
plause as Mr. Prince arose in acknowl- 
edgement of the introduction.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, you are aware 
that this is the end of our formal pro- 
gram. I am also aware that we won’t 
be able to get together again very soon. 
Before we adjourn I would like to ask 
whether anyone has any observation or 
suggestion for the good of the frozen 
food packing industry. I would welcome 
any suggestion but in the absence of any 
question or suggestion I declare the 
meeting adjourned. 


Thank you. 
The meeting adojurned at 4:45 p.m. 
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POSTWAR AGRICULTURE 


By W. I. MYERS 
Dean of Cornell University 


An Address Before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 4, 1946 


If a collapse in general prices and 
severe unemployment can be avoided, 
farmers and the food industry may ex- 
perience a jolt but not a smashup, ac- 
cording to W. I. Myers, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. 


Speaking at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Canners Association here 
today, Dean Myers stated that “the 
violence of the readjustment in agri- 
cultural prices depends on the trend of 
the general price level over the next few 
years and if it declines, farm prices will 
fall faster and farther. In 1920-21 farm 
prices fell 50 per cent in about a year. 
If the general price level remains stable, 
a moderate decline in farm prices would 
be expected, but if it rises moderately 
farm prices would decline little if any.” 


Dr. Myers believes that the problem of 
attaining high industrial production 
when labor-management strife is settled 
is not serious because of the shortages of 
everything from nylons to houses, and 
savings to buy them. “The 6 to 8 year 
catching up period promises reasonable 
prosperity to farmers who do not have 
heavy debts.” 


The Cornell Dean stressed, however, 
that it is of primary importance for na- 
tional policies to stabilize prices and em- 
ployment at favorable levels, renouncing 
negative programs like production con- 
trols. “If we can move toward the goal 
of a high quality diet,” the canners were 
told, “the agricultural problem will be 
one of limitations of food production ca- 
pacity rather than surpluses.” 


Dean Myers listed four essentials in 
working toward the “high quality diet’’ 
goal: (1) adequate consumer purchasing 
power to buy the needed foods; (2) a 
knowledge of the importance of nutrition 
by consumers, and knowing how to com- 
bine different foods to get a good diet; 
(3) applying Government support-price 
funds, if any, to aiding low-income fami- 
lies to obtain adequate diets; and (4) the 
production, processing, and distribution 
of the kinds and amounts of food neces- 
sary. 


The group was urged to support ex- 
panded educational programs to teach 
the essentials and importance of nutri- 
tion to urban as well as rural people. 
“The work is slow, but constructive, and 
results in high returns per dollars in- 
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WILLIAM I. MYERS 


William I. Myers, former governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, and head 
of the department of agricultural economics 
at Cornell University since 1938, became 
dean of the New York State College of 
Agriculture, at Cornell, in 1943, as succes- 
sor to Dr. Carl E. Ladd. 


Dr. Myers is a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the General 
Education Board, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, and of Elmira College, and 
chairman of the Board of trustees of the 
American Institute of Cooperation. 


Dr. Myers, who lived on a dairy and 
tobacco farm at Lowman, Chemung County, 
New York, as a boy, still lives on a farm 
located on R. D. 1 north of Ithaca, where 
the main enterprise is poultry. Except 
for his five years in Washington, he has 
been associated with the college as teacher, 
extension and research worker for more 
than 30 years since he graduated from 
Cornell with the bachelor of science degree 
in 4914. He received his doctor’s degree in 
1918, working as an instructor in farm 
management from 1914 to 1918. 


vested,” Dr. Myers explained. “All of 
us would see quicker action if trade as- 
sociations such as yours, individual food 
companies, producer groups, refrigerator 
manufacturers and the like would com- 
bine the advantages of their own prod- 
ucts in advertising with the story of a 
high quality protective diet of fruits and 
vegetables, milk, meat and other vital 
foods. Our Colleges, Experiment Sta- 
tions, and Extension Service are ready 
and willing to work with you to the limit 
of our ability and resources.” 


The Agricultural Dean cites the en- 
larged programs of research and educa- 
tion just getting under way at Cornell 
and at the New York State Experiment 
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Station at Geneva, New York, with many 
of the projects being developed in co. 
operation with committees of the Asso- 
ciation of New York Canners. Their 
purpose is to increase the vitamin con- 
tent as well as the taste and appearance 
of foods, to reduce losses in palatability 
and nutritive value in marketing and 
processing, and to reduce costs of pro- 
duction, processing and marketing of 
farm products. 

Preliminary research was described 
which already shows that some varieties 
of apples, although not yet commercially 
developed, have about as much vitamin 
C as oranges, while others have very 
little. Similarly, the vitamin C content 
of tomatoes has been shown to depend 
on light intensity received by the fruit 
during the few weeks before harvesting. 

Dr. Myers foresaw possibilities of 
great expansion in food freezing, as well 
as advances in methods of processing by 
canning and drying, to give consumers 
food with greater palatability as well as 
higher nutritive value. 


PLOW UNDER FERTILIZER 
FOR SWEET CORN 


Forty pounds of nitrogen per acre 
plowed under for Golden Cross Bantam 
sweet corn produced an increase in yield 
of .46 tons per acre in plots grown dur- 
ing 1945 at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Alvin C. Moll, Extension Hor- 
ticulturist, reports. The sweet corn was 
grown on Miami silt loam soil, without 
irrigation, and received a normal supply 
of water through rainfall until just be- 
fore harvest when drouth conditions 
prevailed. 


Replicated plots were grown to com- 
pare results from three treatments, as 
follows: (a) check, no plow under fer- 
tilizer; (b) 200 pounds per acre of 
Cyanamid plowed under; (c) 800 pounds 
of 5-10-10 plowed under. A row appli- 
cation of 250 pounds per acre vf 2-12-6 
fertilizer was made on all plots at plant- 
ing time. In both cases the plow under 
application provided approximately 40 
pounds of nitrogen per acre. 


The yields produced by the treatments 
were: Check (no fertilizer plowed un- 
der), 1.4 tons per acre; 200 pounds Cy- 
anamid plowed under, 1.86 tons per ¢ cre; 
800 pounds 5-10-10 plowed under, 2.1 
tons per acre. 


Cyanamid plowed under produced ad: 
ditional tonnage at a cost for added fer: 
tilizer of $11.37 per ton of corn. The 
cost of the 5-10-10 applications was at 
a rate of $21.35 per ton of. increased 
production. 
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By N. H. SANBORN 
Research Laboratories, National Canners 
Association 


An Address Before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 4, 1946 


The handling, storage or manufacture 
of any food product for human consump- 
tion demands the proper appreciation 
and application of sanitation. Just what 
do we mean by “sanitation”? The dic- 
tionaries define sanitation in terms of 
health. One dictionary, for example, de- 
fines sanitation as “The removal or 
neutralization of elements injurious to 
health.” As society advances in its 
thoughts, new concepts of sanitation are 
developed. It is not sufficient that a food 
be handled solely under conditions which 
will insure freedom from elements in- 
jurious to health, although that is, of 
course, an indispensable requirement. 
Conditions must be such that the food 
will not become contaminated with any 
foreign substance whether harmful or 
not. Sanitation stresses utmost cleanli- 
ness. As applied to foods, “sanitation” 
may be defined as the maintenance of 
conditions under which foods are han- 
dled, stored, or manufactured in a clean, 
healthful manner which will preclude the 
incorporation of any extraneous sub- 
stance. 

In the canning industry as in any 
other group there are some who are more 
progressive than others. The progres- 
sive canner has long been aware of the 
benefits of sanitation. To an individual 
packer good sanitation means a clean 
plant, « better product, compliance with 
state ond federal sanitary requirements 
and on asset which can be capitalized 
for its advertising value. A clean plant 
is necessary to secure freedom from 
rodent. and insects. Good sanitation re- 


sults |» more efficient operation, better 
workmnship, fewer accidents, and bet- 
ter pe: sonnel relationships. 


Be! plant sanitation can be made an 


asset |) the canning industry as a whole. 
The }:-cucers of certified milk or meat 
pack operating under inspection by 
the .u of Animal Industry enjoy a 
high vs ree of publie confidence. From 
the <\ «point of safety from infectious 
mic anisms canned foods are unex- 
celle| he canning industry could and 
shoul this high degree of excel- 
lence | <a an equal excellence in sanita- 
tion “© sanitation of the canning in- 
dusty, ; a whole is good. The record 
ae at. Let us all strive to make 
W 

Thovs are two ways of obtaining bet- 
ter saoiation: (1) through legislation 
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NORRIS H. SANBORN 


Norris H. Sanborn was born October 19, 


1900, in the Hawaiian Islands, spent a 
portion of his boyhood years in Puerto 
Rico and Cuba, where his father was en- 
gaged in sugar production. Coming to this 
country, he was educated in the schools of 
New York City and later attended George 
Washington University in Washington, 
D. C., from which he received the B.S. 
degree in 1922, and later the M.S. degree. 

He joined the staff of the Washington 
Research Laboratory of the National Can- 
ners Association in 1923. Since that time 
he has engaged in studies on chemical and 
electrochemical factors in tinplate corro- 
sion, effects of respiration of raw vege- 
tables, isolation of individual food constitu- 
ents, occurrence and preservation of vita- 
min C, especially in citrus and tomato 
juices, tin conservation and substitute con- 
tainers, disposal of cannery waste, and 
methods of maintaining plant sanitation. 

Mr. Sanborn is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Chemical Society and the Institute of 
Food Technologists. He is married and 
has three sons, two of whom are in the 
armed services. 


and (2) through education. Legislation 
is necessary in the interests of public 
welfare, but it is through education that 
the goal will be reached. 


Let us first consider the legislative as- 
pect of sanitation. Under the original 
Federal Food and Drug Act of 1906, the 
Food and Drug Administration could 
sustain a charge of insanitation only by 


demonstrating the actual presence of ob- 


jectionable material in the product, it- 
self. The Act of 1938, on the other hand, 
goes far beyond this, providing as it does 
in Section 402(a) (4), that a food shall 
be deemed to be adulterated “if it has 
been prepared, packed, or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby it may have 
become contaminated with filth, or 
whereby it may have been rendered in- 


jurious to health.” Under this section, 
frequently referred to as the “may have” 
section, it is no longer necessary to 
establish the presence of filth or an in- 
jurious substance if convincing evidence 
can be presented to establish that condi- 
tions were insanitary so that the product 
may have become contaminated. Notice 
has been served upon the food industry 
that greater attention will be paid to this 
provision of the law by Federal Food 
and Drug inspectors. 

Last summer an inquiry was addressed 
to Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs. I know you will be 
interested in the following portion of 
Dr. Dunbar’s reply, which gives an in- 
sight in the thinking of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

“Here are some of the points with 
which the inspector must concern him- 
self as far as sanitation is concerned: 

1. Is the plant in an area where a 
rodent problem is to be expected? 


2. Is cannery waste or other waste 
dumped close to the plant, so as to consti- 
tute an insanitary nuisance and become 
a breeding place for flies or other ver- 
min? 

3. The building itself is a matter of 
concern. Is it properly screened? 


4. Is the equipment kept clean? Is it 
so constructed that all parts are acces- 
sible for cleaning? 


5. Is the drainage such as to permit 
the accumulation of spillage, offering ad- 
ditional breeding places for insect life? 


6. Is the plant rodent- or cockroach- 
infested? 


7. Are raw materials and manufac- 
tured products properly protected? 

8. Is the brining equipment properly 
handled to be sure that the brine is clean 
from start to finish? 


9. Are toilets properly constructed and 
well-screened from the remainder of the 
plant? Are they kept clean? 


10. Are soap and hot water provided 
so that hands may be washed after ab- 
sences of employees from work? Are 
these facilities used? 


11. Are the employees themselves 
clean? Do they indulge in insanitary 
practices? 

“Those are things I think of insofar 
as a cannery is concerned. With the 
answer to all of these questions, however, 
the inspector then has a decision to make 
as to whether the conditions found un- 
satisfactory may cause the food product 
being prepared in the plant to be con- 
taminated with filth. If the answer is 
in the affirmative, it is our view that the 
output of the firm is adulterated im- 
mediately upon its delivery or offered 
delivery for shipment in interstate com- 
merce.” 
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Each state likewise has its law per- 
taining to the sanitation of foods. In 
some cases, they employ the _ identical 
wording of the “may have” provision of 
Section 402(a) (4) of the Federal Food 
and Drug Act. In addition, some states 
provide detailed regulations regarding 
canning operations. The conscientious 
canner has no difficulty in meeting or 
even exceeding state or federal regula- 
tions. Indeed, canners welcome such 
regulations when properly administered. 
This is evidenced by the current activi- 
ties of several state canners associations 
which are cooperating with enforcement 
agencies in the formulation of new regu- 
lations and dissemination of information 
on existing requirements. 


The educational approach to better 
plant sanitation is an industry problem. 
The National Canners Association as 
early as 1913 appointed a Committee on 
Sanitation which recommended a set of 
sanitary requirements for canneries at 
the Association’s Convention in 1914. 
As a guide to canners, the National Can- 
ners Association in 1923 adopted a 
comprehensive Sanitary Code. 


More recently it has become evident 
that the canning industry should re- 
examine its position with respect to the 
newer concepts of sanitation. Not in 
regard to the wholesomeness of canned 
foods because they have been and are 
safe, but rather to the esthetic concepts 
of sanitation. In November 1944 at Dr. 
Esty’s request, an official of the Food 
and Drug Administration attended a 
meeting of the Technical Committee of 
the NCA Western Branch Laboratory to 
discuss the Federal sanitation program. 
Two months later the San Francisco 
Laboratory employed a trained sani- 
traian to conduct a sample survey of a 
number of representative canning plants. 
In a comprehensive report the conclusion 
was drawn that better plant sanitation 
is possible and that in the great majority 
of cases conditions encountered reflected 
a lack of recognition rather than neglect 
on the part of the management. These 
conclusions have been verified in a large 
number of surveys conducted in many 
parts of the country, and have pointed 
up the part that education can play. 

The NCA has been aware of the need 
for improved plant sanitation and has 
discussed this subject with individual 
canners over a period of years. The 
results of the original Western Labora- 
tory survey served to focus attention on 
the need for an intensified sanitation 
program. Last March, the Administra- 
tive Council with the approval of the 
Board of Directors made provision for 
work on canning plant sanitation under 
the direction of the Executive Committee 
of the Scientific Research Committee. 
Both the Washington and San Francisco 
Laboratories immediately started on an 
educational program. Owing largely to 
geographical reasons, the principal em- 
phasis of the programs of the two 
Laboratories differed. 
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The San Francisco Laboratory added 
two trained sanitarians to its staff. In- 
dividual plant surveys were conducted on 
a request basis. In all, 185 surveys were 
made. A number of canner meetings 
was attended which afforded an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their sanitation pro- 
gram. The first of a series of sanitation 
circulars was distributed to all NCA 
members. This circular brought to the 
attention of canners excerpts from cur- 
rent publications and an outline for a 
sanitary survey. Through the efforts of 
the San Francisco Laboratory the Uni- 
versity of California conducted a special 
training course in plant sanitation. 
Those who completed this course, to- 
gether with sanitarians recently em- 
ployed by individual canning companies 
and members of both NCA Laboratories 
engaged in sanitation, has provided the 
industry with a nucleus of trained per- 
sonnel. 


The San Francisco Laboratory will 
continue to conduct surveys of individual 
plants. Canners in the Western area 
who have not availed themselves of this 
service are urged to request it. Reports 
are confidential. The San Francisco 
Laboratory will continue to meet with 
canner groups and expects to inaugurate 
regional short courses in canning plant 
sanitation. 


The Washington Laboratory was con- 
fronted with the problem of how best to 
conduct its sanitation program. Cover- 
ing as we do the entire area East of the 
Rocky Mountains, the procedure of mak- 
ing wholesale surveys on a request basis 
would demand a staff of sanitarians out 
of proportion to the other activities of 
the Laboratory. Also, it was thought, 
surveys on less than a wholesale scale 
would reach principally the sanitation- 
minded canners who would be least bene- 
fited by such surveys. Accordingly, the 
Washington Laboratory has stressed the 
educational approach through state can- 
ners associations, although not ignoring 
the value of individual surveys. 


A number of special meetings was ar- 
ranged through the cooperation of state 
secretaries. Such meetings enabled the 
Laboratory to discuss fully and frankly 
the need for better plant sanitation and 
to discuss ways and means whereby the 
Association could be of most value to 
canners. From our experience with these 
meetings we have reached the following 
conclusions: 


1. Any program of sanitation can best 
be carried out under the immediate con- 
trol of state canners associations through 
a committee on sanitation. 

2. Cooperation with the state board of 
health or other state agency charged 
with canning plant inspection is desir- 
able. In considering a program it should 
be conditioned to meet local require- 
ments. There are certain states which 
have set up efficient systems of inspec- 
tion which go beyond that required by 
the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Other states either make no pro- 
vision for organized inspection or do it 
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on an inadequate scale. ‘The consensus 
of several group meetings was that ef- 
fective state inspection was desirable 
and that the means of obtaining this 
was properly the function of the siate 
association. Several state associations 
have inaugurated action along this line. 
The Laboratory has conducted spot sur- 
veys for one state association for its 
guidance. 


3. The Laboratory should prepare cir- 
culars on the various phases of canning 
plant sanitation and eventually prepare 
a complete manual. 


4. The Laboratory should assist state 
associations in conducting regional 
schools where persons connected with in- 
dividual canning plants can receive in- 
struction on canning plant sanitation. 
The Washington Laboratory has _ been 
actively engaged in such assistance. To 
date, three schools or short courses have 
been held, one by the Michigan Canners 
Association at Michigan State College, 
a second by the New York Canners Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and the third by the Wis- 
consin Canners Association at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Registered at- 
tendance at these schools ranged from 
116 to 175. The Tri-States Packers As- 
sociation has scheduled a school to be 
held at the University of Maryland dur- 
ing this month. Several other state as- 
sociations have indicated a desire to hold 
similar schools. 


We have suggested to state associa- 
tions the desirability of their employing 
a sanitarian for several months during 
the canning season to conduct plant sur- 
veys. The Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion did so last summer and it is ex- 
pected that other state associations will 
do likewise this year. The Laboratory 
will be glad to cooperate with state as- 
sociation sanitarians. The Washington 
Laboratory has conducted plant surveys 
with state inspectors to study their 
methods and has contacted both state 
and federal officials charged with food 
sanitation. We have conferred with and 
accompanied the NCA West Coast sani- 
tarians on a number of surveys for a 
mutual exchange of information. To a 
limited extent, the Washington Labora- 
tory has made plant surveys at the re- 
quest of individual canners. Papers on 
canning plant sanitation have been given 
at several annual conventions of state 
associations. We have endeavored to 
have two members of our staff conver- 
sant with canning plant sanitation and 
one of these attended and actively par- 
ticipated in the special training course 
given by the University of Californi«. 


As to this year’s program, the W ash- 
ington Laboratory feels that it is impor- 
tant to complete our contacts with «tate 
associations preferably through specially 
called meetings. We are prepare: to 
conduct spot surveys for their info:ma- 
tion, to assist in short courses and to 
render such other assistance as they may 
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“Boy, what a package!” 


“Yeah; looks like a Crown job to me” 


Prope just naturally think of 
Crown when you bring up the 
subject of sleek packaging. That’s 
what a reputation—won in eight 


short years !—will do for you. 


advantage of Crown’s skilled 
workmanship, fine materials and 
engineered designing — the combi- 
nation that makes Crown products 


the highest quality obtainable. 


And this reputation is spreading 

‘ as more and more users of cans AN 
4 find how profitable it is to take FINE METAL CONTAINERS 
\- 
0 
y . 

~ SAN CAN COMPANY e¢ PHILADELPHIA e Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. « Baltimore, Maryland 
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desire. It is our intention and also that 
of the San Francisco Laboratory to ac- 
cumulate and disseminate information 
to aid canners in maintaining better 
plant sanitation. In so far as time and 
personnel will permit, we shall endeavor 
to make surveys for individual canners 
upon request. 


The National Canners Association de- 
sires to act as a clearing-house for in- 
formation and to guide canners in solv- 
ing their sanitation problems. However, 
sanitation is an industry problem. It is 
our hope that every canner will realize 
that better plant sanitation is possible, 


that it will be of benefit to his own com- 
pany, and to the canning industry as a 
whole. The larger companies may find 
it advantageous to employ trained sani- 
tarians. Other canners should appoint 
responsible employees in the capacity of 
plant sanitarians. In the smaller can- 
neries, the activities of a plant sani- 
tarian need not occupy his entire time 
but it is important that other duties be 
of such a nature as not to interfere with 
his primary function—that of plant sani- 
tarian. 


To summarize, then, the industry’s 
sanitation program can be made success- 


ful by the joint efforts of individual can- 
ners, state associations and the National 
Canners Association. I have tried to 
indicate what has been done and is being 
done by the latter two in the way of 
organization and education. The final 
measure of success, however, will depend 
on the extent to which individual can- 
ners avail themselves of the information 
and methods at their disposal, and bring 
sanitary principles to bear on every de- 
tail of factory operation. This may take 
a little time, but the interest and enthu- 
siasm with which the program has met 
thus far leave little room for doubt of 
success. 


ARMY*S POSTWAR PLAN FOR PROCUREMENT 


By MAJOR GENERAL CARL A. 
HARDIGG 
Chief of Subsistence Branch, 
Army Quartermaster Corps 


An Address Before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 4, 1946 


I greatly appreciate the invitation of 
the National Canners Association to ap- 
pear on this program of the first postwar 
canners’ convention. I make my last 
appearance before you as Chief of Sub- 
sistence of the Army, as my successor, 
Colonel McNamara, reports in Washing- 
ton this week, and I expect to start on 
my retirement leave early in March. 

The war has been won, and we are 
now engaged in re-organizing and re- 
converting for peace. After almost four 
years of destruction and waste, each of 
us is trying to look ahead to a better 
world and plan a future of production 
for peace. 

I know you would like for me to tell 
you what the Army will do in the future, 
what our present position is, how much 
we shall buy in 1946, when we shall buy. 
I wish I could give you a precise and 
clear-cut answer to each of these ques- 
tions. 

The Army is engaged in the greatest 
demobilization in our history. The men 
are returning from theatres of operation 
all over the world. They are returning 
more rapidly than we believed was pos- 
sible. The supplies of food required by 
an army depend upon the number of man 
days that are to be fed. Obviously, the 
accuracy of any forecast depends upon 
the accuracy of the forecast of the num- 
ber of men to be in the Army each day. 
Up to this time, we have exceeded all 
estimates on the rate of demobilization. 
Stocks of foods are being consumed or 
disposed of in the overseas theatre. Ship- 
ments of many foods must continue, as 
stocks overseas are not sufficient. These 
shipments will be at a rapidly decreasing 
rate in the future as the demobilization 
progresses. In other words, the Army 
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is liquidating. It is coming down from 
a strength of about eight and a half mil- 
lion to about one and a half million by 
July 1, or a little more than one-sixth 
of its strength of a year ago. Both the 
organization and our stocks must be cor- 
respondingly reduced, but there must be 
food for the last man in each theatre. 
As to our present position, we started 
promptly after V-J Day to cut back on 
our contracts and on our buying. Each 
month as our reports have come in from 
overseas and at home, we have cut back 
to bring our stocks into line with present 
and projected strengths. We have now 
reached the point where there are no 
more contracts to be cut back and when 
stocks on hand are more than are neces- 
sary to meet projected needs, we have 
no option but to declare them surplus to 
correct our position. 
to examine our stocks at frequent inter- 


vals, but any disposals in the future will » 


be less and less in quantity. Our policy 
is to hold enough to carry through the 
packing season, but not beyond December 
31. While we are not balanced exactly 
our total stocks of fruits and total stocks 
of vegetables are below requirements as 
now forecast. 

As to how much we shall buy, it is 
obvious that an army one-sixth of the 
size of last year cannot use more than 
one-sixth of the food that it used last 
year. As a matter of fact, it would be 
considerably less than that, as there will 
be greater economy in the peacetime uti- 
lization of food and stocks will be re- 
duced to peacetime levels. I am sorry 
to report that the Army will not be the 
very important customer it has been for 
the last four years. 


As to how we shall buy, I can only say 
that all of the Government agencies have 
been very much pleased with the methods 
followed during the war. All of them 
would be very glad to follow it if a way 
can be found. 

I believe that as long as canned fruits 
and vegetables are in short supply it will 
be necessary for us to buy them by nego- 
tiation, and if they are very short some 
form of allocation will undoubtedly be 


We shall continue | 
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necessary. When the supply exceeds the 
demand it will undoubtedly be necessary 
to use some sort of bid and award sys- 
tem, as I am sure the trade will be very 
dissatisfied if we negotiated with one 
group of canners for supplies at prices 
higher than some other individuals or 
groups are willing to sell. 

We all sincerely hope that the canners 
will maintain their interest in supplying 
the Armed Forces and that it will not be 
necessary again for us to depend largely 
on specialists for our supplies. 

As to when we shall buy, I can only 
again refer to the uncertainties under 
which we are operating, and consequent- 


‘ly it will be to our advantage to delay 


purchases as long as possible in order to 
have the very latest forecast of future 
needs. We also realize that delaying the 
purchase too long may add greatly to the 
difficulties of obtaining our needs. With 
both of these in mind, it will be my rec- 
ommendation that we look over our needs 
and be ready to buy during or at the 
close of the packing season. 


As I finish my task as the war-time 
Chief of Subsistence and look back over 
the past four years, I realize that the 
going has been rough in spots, but the 
remarkable part of it is that we have 
been able to accomplish what has been 
accomplished during the war. 


It would not have been possible to have 
supplied twelve million men and women 
that were in the Armed Forces and scat- 
tered throughout the world if we had 
not had the patriotic and wholehearied 
support of the food industry. We tr ed 
never to cry wolf unless the wolf was at 
our heels, but we always found the food 
industry responsive to our call and no 
part of the food industry was more heip- 
ful than the canners. 

The food industry also made available 
to us the highly trained and efficient per- 
sonnel to staff our organization. No man 
could ask for a more highly trained, 
loyal, or cohesive organization than we 
have had during the war, and I cannot 
pay too high a compliment to the ability, 
patriotism, and energy of the men who 
made our success possible. 
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(Pages 51-52) 
FMC Rotary Pea Washer 


(Pages 45-46) 
Sprague-Sells Blancher 
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(Page 39) 
Gooseneck Conveyor 


LEWIS: QUALITY GRADER AND WASHER 


Grades peas faster, more accurately by controlled automatically. All brine is thor- 
specific gravity principle. Upward current oughly cleaned, reclaimed and recirculated. 
effect enables the Lewis to separate fancy You will find the most complete line of 
peas from those too mature, more quickly, in food processing, filling and packaging 
brine of much lower den- machinery for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, 


Other Pea-Conning Equipment sity than other methods, fruits, ete., in the 248-page FMC Catalog 


Cleaners Hoppers resulting ina great saving No. 700. Look through your copy—or send 
Cookers Hullers of salt. Density of brine is one today. 
Coolers Picking Tables 
Draining Reels Retorts 
4 Elevators Shaker Washers a ti 
7 Fillers Tenderometers 00 ac inery orpora 10n 
4 Hoists Viners 


4 SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH AND THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


By THE RT. HON. EARL or HALIFAX 
British Ambassador to the United States 


An Address Before the Annual -Conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 4, 1946 


We have just emerged from what will, 
I think, stand out through all time as the 
most fateful years of recorded history— 
years in which we have been forced to 
play for higher stakes than men have 
ever before thrown on any table. Now, 
when the struggle has closed, we are able 
to see how near was the margin on many 
occasions between victory and failure 
and how closely our enemies came to 
achieving their evil purpose of mastery 
of the world. It was indeed a very near 
thing; and if I had had time, I would 
have liked to go back with you in 
thought over some of the dangers of 
those months of 1940, memories of which 
will remain with us, as no doubt they 
will remain with you, for as long as we 
are alive. 


When we remember the upheaval and 
earthquake through which we _ have 
passed, we can begin to see how difficult 
it is going to be to get the world again 
in order; and it is well to remind our- 
selves what has been the secret of the 
victory we have achieved. Behind all 
the gallantry of those who fought, which 
no words can ever adequately describe, 
it was the cooperation of those who 
planned the overall strategy of the war, 
the difficult and complicated operations 
necessary to the deployment in the dif- 
ferent war theatres of our strength by 
land, sea and air, and the pooling of our 
great industrial resources so as to make 
them available where they were most 
required. And behind all the planning 
and fighting were the men and women 
in industry, agriculture, and other civil- 
ian activities, doing a job as vital to the 
success of the war effort as any other. 


During the five years that I have been 
in America, I have had the privilege of 
watching the working of this partner- 
ship. I have seen the cooperation of 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill; 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff; of our 
Merchant Marines, and Supply Services, 
and all the other activities that went to 
make up the sum of Allied effort. Above 
all, there was the work of General Eisen- 
hower, if I may take him as an example 
of the actual fighting forces. When you 
went into General Ejisenhower’s office 
you never knew whether you were going 
to deal with an American or a British 
officer. It made no difference which it 
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LORD HALIFAX 


The Right Honorable the Earl of Hali- 
fax, K. G., British Ambassador to the 
United States, was born Edward Frederick 
Lindley Wood on April 16, 1881, in Eng- 
land. He was raised in the peerage to the 
dignity of an Earldom in the King’s Birth- 
day Honours List on June 8, 1944. Prior 
to that he had been the third Viscount 
Halifax. 

Lord Halifax has had a lifelong career 
of public service. He served for 15 years 
(1910-1925) as a member of the House of 
Commons representing Ripon in Yorkshire. 
During those years and since. he has been 
successively Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, President of the Board 
of Education, Minister of Agriculture, 
Viceroy of India, President of the Board of 
Education again, Secretary of State for 
War, and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. It was from this last post that 
he came to Washington as Ambassador, 
while remaining a member of the War 
Cabinet. 

Since 1931, Lord Halifax has been a 
Knight of the Garter, oldest and most 
famous of the British orders of knighthood, 
and is now Chancellor of the Order. He is 
also a Grand Commander of the Star of 
India and a Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. He has been Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford since 1933. 


was, because General Eisenhower had 
built up a solid unit which worked and 
fought its way to victory as a single 
team. 


Now all that picture of co-operation, 
I think, leads to this conclusion: if this 
partnership was a necessary instrument 
of victory, we have got to have it for 
peace just as we had it for war. That 
is going to be much more difficult, be- 
cause war is like a great tidal wave 


which sweeps over lands and buildings. 
When it has receded, it is apt to leave 
behind it a lot of unhealthy conditions, 
uncertainties and doubts. So we are now 
faced with problems which in a different 
way will be as testing as any we have 
had; and we have not got the same com- 
pelling sense of unity, which during the 
war was a kind of cement of common 
hopes or fears and held us all together. 
That is gone, and somehow we have got 
to build up an impulse and urge for 
unity not less strong than that we 
achieved during the war under the threat 
of dangers and the lure of hopes. 


We look out over the world and we see 
it deeply troubled. We are as one in 
resolving that neither Germany nor Ja- 
pan shall ever again be allowed to re- 
build that industrial power they so dan- 
gerously misused. We must be firm in 
our resolution that whether it is a mat- 
ter of two, five, ten, twenty or fifty 
years, for as long as may be necessary 
we must be ready to keep a firm grip 
on the war-making power of those coun- 
tries. Only by so doing can we make 
sure that they will never trouble the 
world again in this way. 


Apart from this particular problem, 
as we look round the world, we see plenty 
of difficulties; in Eastern Europe, the 
Middle East, Palestine, Indonesia and 
China. Over all these fields it is essen- 
tial to try to work for two objectives. 
One is to.maintain a spirit of confidence 
and co-operation between the Great 
Powers. The other is to put all our 
weight behind the United Nations Or- 
ganization and to get its machinery into 
effective working order as quickly as we 
can. 

May I give you an illustration in con- 
nection with the economic state of Eu- 
rope? That continent has had to suffer 
two revolutions. The fi,rst was when the 
Nazis overran it and cut off the greater 
part of Europe from the rest of the 
world. Having done so, having carrie 
out this amputation, they began to con- 
struct a new economic life of a _ kin, 
founded on the over-riding interests of 
the so-called master race. The second 
revolution came with D-Day. Euroye 
was liberated, Germany was _ invade. 
And at once the whole economic syste. 
which the Nazis had set up fell to piece. 
But while the power house of the plat 
was destroyed, the old lines of operaticn 
were not repaired; and the result, of 
course, is that today in Europe we have 
a shortage of almost everything ever 
where, and it is immensely difficult ©0 
start the wheels of trade revolving on e 
more. 
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Take Wisconsin Merit for 
example. In Wisconsin dur- 
ing the past four years it has 
consistently out-performed 
Perfection—the recognized 
leader in the sweet class. 


field performance has 
been outstanding, its quality 
excellent. | Wisconsin Merit, 
N. K. & Co. Strain, is no war 
baby. More and more 
canners are using it instead 
of Perfection. 
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4 A photo of Wisconsin 
Merit taken in our trial 

4 Note the heavy set of 
pods. 


grounds summer of 1945 


Book Your Pea Seed Requirements 


For 1947 NOW 


We Supply A Full Line Of Seed For Canners 
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The most serious shortage and one 
that is perhaps the hardest to realize in 
a land of plenty like this, is that of food. 
Your Government has allocated large 
quantities of meat for export this year, 
but with all that you can send and that 
the countries of North Western Europe 
can themselves produce, most of the 
peoples of the Continent will still have 
not much more than one half the meat 
they had before the war. The United 
Kingdom is a little better off. Before 
1939 our people consumed on an average 
133 pounds of meat in a year. In 1946 
they will get an average of 110 pounds, 
a little more than two thirds of the aver- 
age meat consumption of people here. 


The wheat position is even more seri- 
ous. During the first six months of this 
year, before the new harvest comes in, 
there will be a deficit of 5,000,000 tons. 
You are sending to Europe what you can 
spare; so is Canada; so is Australia; 
and we in the United Kingdom are re- 
ducing our stocks to the lowest possible 
level; but with all that, we are not far 
off a famine in Europe, especially as, on 
top of the shortage of wheat and meat, 
there are equivalent shortages of sugar, 
fats and oil. 


In Asia the situation is equally grave. 
There one of the staple foods of the 
people is rice. No one has arrived at a 
firm figure of rice shortage. It has been 
put as low as 700,000 tons and as high 
as 2,000,000; but even at the lower figure 
it is bad enough. The world will be full 
of hungry people this year. Hungry 
people are naturally and inevitably dis- 
contented people; and hunger and dis- 
content are a poor foundation for the 
peaceful and prosperous world we are 
trying to build. This surely lays an 
added obligation on all those who, like 
the members of this Association, are pro- 
ducing food or preparing it for consump- 
tion. There could be no better service to 
the world or to the cause of peace in 
such a time as this than to increase in 
every possible way the supplies of food 
available. 


That is one of our most serious prob- 
lems today. It is also the background 
of those long talks we had in Washing- 
ton about the British Loan. This, as we 
all saw it, is an essential part of the 
great business of trying to reshape 
European and world economy. The real 
question was not whether you would lend 
us three or four billions of money. And 
certainly there was never any idea in 
our minds of asking your Administration 
to recommend anything to Congress that 
they did not think in the best interests 
of America. The large point for decision 
was whether, by giving us a measure of 
help, you were prepared to work with us 
for a new pattern of world economy. 
I think we all felt that we should merely 
perpetuate disorder, if we allowed our- 
selves to drift into a world wide competi- 
tion between sterling on one side and the 
dollar on the other. We would have two 
areas, each trying to be self-sufficient 
and compete against the other. The al- 
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ternative seemed to us much better; 
namely, to work for a system which 
would open the world to more exchange, 
freer trade, and larger opportunities for 
commerce to flow more freely every- 
where, and bring benefit to everybody. 


The purpose therefore was not merely 
to give Britain a measure of help, which 
indeed we needed, after having cut our 
export trade to the bone during the war, 
but something much larger. It was to 
try to get the whole economic machinery 
moving again on the right lines through 
Europe. 


I need not remind you how important 
this is. Discomfort in the world of com- 
merce leads to war, and in that sense 
commerce is inseparable from peace. A 
world in want is an unhealthy world and 
one that is terribly liable to move down 
dangerous paths. War has never been 
a solution of that or of any question. 
Still less is it a solution today, not only 
because it is more destructive, but be- 
cause the world is smaller and more 
interdependent. 


And all this argument has_ been 
greatly reinforced by the new discovery. 
Let us never forget that atomic energy 
may place an immense advantage in the 
hands of unscrupulous aggressors, who 
will be tempted to think that the first 
blow may be the last and that they may 
cripple another country before war is 
declared. We should therefore be wise 
to consider the possibility of another 
Pearl Harbor attack, this time falling 
on your principal cities or on ours. The 
truth is that, as in the old story, we have 
let the genie out of the bottle, and that 
now, unless we can control him, he may 
destroy us. That is why, in absolute 
priority of effort, we must all devote 
the best of our thought to how we can 
develop the peaceful, and ban the un- 
peaceful, use of this new discovery. 


There are two or three things we shall 
do well to remember. The first is that 
it is impossible to arrest the march of 
science, for science, like democracy never 
goes back. Secondly, I think it improb- 
able that any rules we can devise will 
stand the test of future war unless we 
are in a position to force people to keep 
them. And thirdly, no one ever starts 
a war unless he thinks he is pretty sure 
of winning it. 


All this means that we must create 
conditions, if we can, that will effectively 
make war itself impossible. And I do 
not know of any better means of doing 
this than to make it perfectly and abun- 
dantly clear to any aggressor that he 
cannot win. Can we do this? Can we 
make the Organization of the United 
Nations so compact, so resolute, and so 
strong that it will achieve this end. We 
know some of the difficulties and time 
alone can give us the answer, which 
does not lie only in our hands. But let 
us be very clear that if we fail in this, 
we may well be signing a post dated 
death warrant for our civilization as we 
have known it. 
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We may expect a strong and develo; - 
ing argument that if we really mean 
to make war impossible, the only way is 
for all the nations to be prepared to 
enforce complete disarmament for every- 
one, except for internal police purposes, 
leaving an international force to deal 
with breaches of the peace. I suppose 
we would all feel that even if that could 
be, as it might, a great insurance of 
peace, it is still a long way off. Probably 
neither your nation nor mine would be 
prepared today to take the risk of leav- 
ing security exclusively to some inter- 
national force. And an _ international 
force would have to depend, I suppose, to 
be fully effective, upon the establishment 
of something like world government, 
which all nations, or at least the princi- 
pal nations, would accept and work. That 
today seems a long way off too. 

Nevertheless, it is healthy and 
strengthening for us to try to think these 
things through and to keep our minds 
receptive. Meanwhile, we have an im- 
mediate and abiding obligation to rally 
the strength of all peace-loving states 
behind the machinery we have got, that 
is the United Nations Organization. So 
I come back to the point that I do not 
believe there can be any greater contri- 
bution to the stability of peace-loving 
states than a firm British and American 
understanding. This must be no exclu- 
sive business, but should serve as a 
mighty encouragement to all people who 
want peace, and a grave warning to all 
who might be its destroyers. If you and 
we had kept together from 1920 to 1939 


would either Germany or Japan have 


dared to disturb the world? I have no 
doubt that had we done so, this war 
might have been avoided. 

Of course, a great many Americans 
are not going to like a great many Brit- 
ons, nor a great many Britons to like a 
great many Americans. I happen to like 
Americans very much and get along with 
them, but I am quite sure that we cannot 
put our association on a sort of honey- 
moon basis and expect it to last. It does 
not work that way. Nor have we any 
right to expect that we are always going 
to agree on everything. You will have 
your point of view and we shall have 
ours. You will think we are wrong and 
we will think you are wrong. And from 
time to time we shall argue and get cross 
with each other. But that is not going 
to matter very much so long as we °e- 
member that the minor differences which 
lie between us are just featherweight 
compared with the big values which 
unite us—respect for human personali‘y, 
tolerance, and the love of freedom wh 'ch 
makes us tolerant. It is through your 
defense of these values that you are -1e 
United States today and not a part of 
the British Commonwealth. It was «ur 
neglect of them that taught us a les: on 
which I hope we have not forgotten. 

A few weeks ago some of our peole 
in England took an action that I th nk 
was symbolic of what I have been try ng 
to say. Most of you will have heard of 
and many of you will have seen 5t. 
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Exclusive Bliss development combines both operations 
at high speed . . . conserves metal and floor space 


Getting strong sanitary cans to your customers in a hurry and at low cost is the order 
of the day. This calls for beading to strengthen the can construction and provide 
added protection for the contents. 

Now, by combining your roll-beading and plug-flanging in one machine you can 
speed up these operations considerably, save floor space and eliminate the need for 
an additional elevator and runway. Beading on a Bliss also conserves material 
through the use of lighter metal. 

Eight stations for beading and six for flanging take can bodies up to 7” in height 
and 414” in diameter. Two, three or four beads can be inserted, depending on the 
size of the cans. Independent control of the machine is provided by a friction clutch. 

Bliss also builds single-purpose automatic beading machines to handle cans 
314” to 414” in diameter and up to 714” in height. 

Let a Bliss engineer help you work out your particular can making problem. His 
recommendations will reflect the experience of the world’s largest builder of can 


making machinery. Bliss Sales Offices are located throughout the country. — 


One may be in your vicinity. If not, get in touch with our main office. Ci i 
E. W. BLISS COMPANY, 53RD STREET AND 1ST AVENUE, BROOKLYN 32, N. Y. 


8Llis SLITTERS + STRIP FEED PRESSES + BODY MAKERS « FLEXERS 


FLANGERS + BEADERS + SEAMERS 


EDO, O.-CLEVELAND, O.-DAYTON, O.-DETROIT, MICH.-LANSING, MICH.-CHICAGO, ILL.- 
SHESTER, N. Y.-NEW HAVEN, CONN.-PHILADELPHIA, PA.-BOSTON, MASS.- TORONTO, CAN 
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Paul’s Cathedral in London. But I do 
not know if any of you have seen it since 
the blitz. In that centre of London, the 
great places of business, the old homes 
of the City companies, the shops and 
most of the buildings were destroyed, 
demolished into rubble and dust. But 
in the midst, on its hill, stands up this 
great Cathedral with the gold cross on 
the top, almost unscathed. 


A few weeks ago some of our people 
had the idea of building in this central 


Christian church of the British Common- 
wealth a chapel that should be conse- 
crated to the memory of Americans who 
had died in England or, after having 
had their base in England, had died in 
operations anywhere. That work is now 
going forward, and I hope that before 
many months have passed I may be for- 
tunate enough to be in England, and see 
the dedication of this chapel to the 
memory of Americans who have given 
their lives for the common cause. That 
surely speaks better than I can of some- 


thing which lies more deeply in ow 
thoughts and hearts than words are able 
easily to express. Such an act and such 
a symbol—there have been others of the 
like in the past and will no doubt be 
others in the future, from your side ov 
from ours—can given the encouragement 
and inspiration through which our two na- 
tions may find the will to work together. 
I do not think in any other way could 
either render higher service, not only to 
their own country, but to a suffering and 
sadly anxious world. 


NUTRITION RESEARCH AND THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


Several years ago, at one of those de- 
lightful research conferences where 
guests are encouraged to be human, I 
met a young man on the tennis court 
who introduced himself as Fred Stare, a 
student of my friend, Professor Elveh- 
jem. Later, having followed the young 
man’s professional career with interest 
because he seemed to be indeed promis- 
ing, I invited him to serve as editor of 
Nutrition Reviews. Dr. Stare accepted 
the editorship, as a research scientist, 
and then to my pleasant surprise, I 
found that his first job as a chemist was 
in his father’s cannery. His interest in 
nutrition had a very practical back- 
ground, and I would like to take this 
oceasion to thank his father for doing 
us a good turn. 


One of the greatest difficulties faced 
by scientists in talking with non-scien- 
tists about foods and nutrition, is to keep 
before them an appreciation of the com- 
plexity of anything that is living. This 
difficulty is present, whether the topic be 
an apple or the human body. But ina 
similar vein, one hears many executives 
express an ardent desire that scientists 
might appreciate more fully the com- 
plexities of business management. That 
very situation provides a basis for the 
strong current trend of having an or- 
ganizational setup in which the research 
director shares in the top level of admin- 
istration. Without such a provision for 
close coordination between research and 
policy-making groups, an organization 
exposes an Achilles heel. 


The food industry, of necessity, must 
work with extremely complicated and 
often very perishable materials. Such 
things as bacteria, green leaves, proteins, 
fats, vitamins and enzymes simply can- 
not be handled in a modern, practical 
sense, unless one recognizes their ten- 
dency to change. 
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By CHARLES GLEN KING 
Scientific Director, The Nutrition 
Foundation, New York, N.Y. 


An Address Before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 4, 1946 


A second great demand upon the food 
industry is with regard to public health. 
When the food intake is too greatly sim- 
plified, animal and human health break 
down. Hence those who are entrusted 
with the public’s food supply are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to public confidence 
and good will. 


Because of the delicate situation in 
which food must be made bacteriologi- 
cally safe, without destruction of desir- 
able nutrients, the canner has long recog- 
nized the pressure from both directions. 
Nevertheless, it is sometimes forgotten 
that so far as health is concerned, mal- 
nutrition can be just as damaging as 
bacteria. The process is slower, but when 
a man’s teeth decay, or his liver, kidneys 
and heart fail to function properly, he 
is no better off than when attacked by 
bacteria. He can be just as sick as if 
bitten by a bug. 


Our universities and medical schools 
generally provide the most efficient en- 
vironment to develop the more funda- 
mental or exploratory types of research, 
such as isolating, measuring, and dis- 
covering the functions of individual 
nutrients. They are also in the best 
position to explore may aspects of food 
intake in relation to health, to initiate 
new areas of genetic research, and to 
explore the basic chemical and physical 
properties of specific materials. There 
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is every reason to keep such projects out 
in the open. 


The Nutrition Foundation was organ- 
ized by the food industry to develop 
broad research projects of that nature, 
in the public interest. 


Aside from war work, which received 
more support than any other part of our 
program until this year, the Foundation 
has centered its interest on the following 
areas: 


First, to discover and identify all of 
the nutrients such as minerals, vitamins, 
amino acids, sugars and fats that may be 
essential for ' complete nutrition, and 
then find how much of each is ideal for 
health in man and in his useful animals; 


Second, to find how to measure each 
nutrient accurately, either as it comes 
into being on a farm, or later takes its 
course through factories and kitchens to 
the ultimate consumer; 


Third, to discover how each nutrient 
functions, that is, how it does its wor 
inside a living cell, including the human 
body; 


Fourth, to find how each nutrient can 
be used to best advantage in the protec- 
tion of health and in the satisfying of 
human wants. This type of research 
should extend through the full life span, 
including pregnancy, lactation, yout. 
and old age. It should include suc 
stresses as illness and extreme ranges «f 
environment from the tropics to the ar. - 
tic and up into the stratosphere. 


Fifth, to facilitate education, so that 
the science of nutrition can be made e - 
fective without undue loss of time. 


You may ask, “Is the science of nut? - 
tion so basically important, or, has tle 
stress of war led to over-emphasis upo” 
its place in the sun?” 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 


1890 - 1946 


Battery of CRCO Pre-Graders 
Operating on Whole Stringless 
Green Beans. 


Pre-Graders for Stringless Beans 


CRCO Steel Frame Rotary Stringless Bean Pre-Graders are the most efficient ever 
produced—a fact readily substantiated by processors who operate large batteries of them. 
Their superiority is largely due to the fact that all openings are automatically cleared at 
every revolution of the cylinder and that each individual bean is allowed to present itself to 
the openings several times as it passes through the cylinder. This CRCO feature insures 
constant production without clogging and also gives a better and more positive grading. 
Graders may be used for whole or cut beans. 


The CRCO Pre-Grader is designed to deliver two size-gradings . . the Double Grader 
three size-gradings . . . the Junior Grader four size-gradings and the Unit Grader to deliver 
five size-gradings. The CRCO Nubbin Grader is used for grading length of cut beans or to 
remove the small ends and chips after cutting operation. 


Send for special Bulletin No. 853 showing the complete line of CRCO_Graders 


and other outstanding Bean Line equipment, 


Niagara Fabts New York 


"“THE- FOOD: PROCESSOR 
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One answer to such a question is to 
cite the fact that our highest ranking 
graduate schools, medical schools and 
schools of agriculture are _ steadily 
strengthening their nutrition research 
programs, both in personnel and in labo- 
ratory facilities. Specific examples may 
be cited in Harvard University, Cornell 
University, University of Wisconsin, 
Yale University, University of Texas, 
Vanderbilt University and Washington 
University . each has underway a 
vigorous expansion in nutrition research 
and graduate training. 


Another answer can be given in terms 
of specific research programs. 


At Washington University, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Cori has just added an excit- 
ing chapter in the biological sciences, in 
tracing the course of sugar as the body 
starts to burn it or convert it into fat. 
In doing so, he isolated a number of en- 
zymes and then discovered how two of 
the body’s hormones function, on a 
molecular basis. This is the first time 
that scientists have found such a clear 
basis for understanding how hormones 
accomplish their control of the body. One 
of the hormones is insulin, and medical 
people therefore have a much clearer 
picture of what has gone wrong inside 
the body when diabetes occurs. Insulin 
has been a great boon to humanity in 
controlling the worst aspects of diabetes, 
so that a patient can keep going about 
his work. But picture for a moment 
how much more it would mean to this 
and future generations if we could find 
what causes diabetes, and then find how 
to prevent it. Continued research in 
nutrition provides a good prospect of 
achieving such a goal. 


Another major disease that is influ- 
enced very markedly by nutrition, is 
dental caries, or tooth decay. <A recent 
report from an army officer, Lt. Colonel 
John C. Brauer, illustrates the extent of 
tooth decay among the young men of 
America: 


“Records reveal that, at the beginning 
of the war, nine out of every one hun- 
dred selectees were rejected for one or 
more dental deficiencies. The only re- 
quirement for entrance into the Army 
was that there should be at least three 
serviceable, opposing, natural masticat- 
ing teeth (i.e., chewing teeth), and three 
serviceable, opposing natural incisors 
(or biting teeth). Dental defects were 
the leading cause for rejection, eye de- 
fects ranked second, mental and nervous 
defects third, and cardiovascular defects 
fourth.” 


In England, for example, data are be- 
ginning to show that their radical 
changes in dietary pattern during the 
war were not only accompanied by the 
lowest infant and maternal death rates 
in their history, and the lowest, child 
death rates from tuberculosis, but also 
were accompanied by a marked decrease 
in the incidence of tooth decay. Their 
diet was monotonous, but it was clearly 
of higher nutritive quality than before 
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CHARLES GLEN KING 


Charles Glen King, Scientific Director 
for the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., was 
born October 22, 1896, at Entiat, Wash. 

Received his B.S. from Washington State 
College in 1918. 

From 1942 to date he has been a visiting 
professor of chemistry, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as well as Scientific Director for the 
Nutrition Foundation, Ine. 

Dr. King is a member of the following: 
American Academy of Political Science; 
American Chemical Society; American So- 
ciety of Biological Chemists (Secretary, 
1938-41, Control Board, Proceedings, 1942) ; 
American Institute of Nutrition, American 
Institute of Chemists (Fellow) ; American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
(Fellow); American Public Health Asso- 
ciation (Fellow); Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists ; National Research Council (Food 
and Nutrition Board and Committee on 
Growth) ; New York Academy of Science; 
Executive Committee of the Advisory 
Board of Health Services of the American 
Red Cross; Advisory Committee of the 
American Dietetic Association; Adviser of 
the Committee on Food Research, Office of 
the Quartermaster General; Sigma Xi; Phi 
Beta Kappa; Alpha Chi Sigma; Lambda 
Chi Alpha; Harvey Society; Century Asso- 
ciation ; Chemists Club; University Club. 

He is married and has three children. 


the war. It is perfectly feasible to re- 
lieve the monotony without sacrificing 
nutritive quality. 

Unless one is close to the research 
laboratories, there is a tendency to gain 
an impression that most of the important 
problems are already solved. In nutri- 
tion research, there is no risk of reach- 
ing a saturation point in the near future. 
Among other basic findings that have 
been reported in the scientific journals 
within the past year, aided in part by 
grants from the Foundation, are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Dr. Icie Macy Hoobler’s group in 
Detroit has reported extensive, new in- 
formation on the composition of mother’s 
milk. Even in this field, which seems so 
elementary to human feeding, there is 
still a large amount of work to be done. 

2. Dr. Otto Bessey and his associates 
in New York are developing micro tech- 
niques of analysis, so that nutrition sur- 
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veys can be conducted rapidly and objec 
tively among large population groups, 
and especially in the schools. Two mem- 
bers of their staff, with assistants, re- 
cently collected tiny blood samples— 
about three drops—from the finger tips 
of 80 students in about an hour, and by 
the end of the next day had completed 
accurate analyses for vitamin C, vitamin 
A, carotene, protein, hemoglobin and 
phosphatase. To this list they expect to 
add soon, two more vitamins and one 
mineral, without requiring a larger blood 
sample. Measuring one’s nutritional 
status, which is basic to checking prog- 
ress toward better food habits, can thus 
be approached in a manner that removes 
a large portion of the present guesswork. 


Again, one might suppose that every- 
thing of a practical nature would be 
known by this time about human require- 
ments for protein, including the use of 
foods like milk, eggs, and meat. Yet 
most of our knowledge in terms of the 
basic units or proteins, remains to be 
published. Within the coming year, an 
excellent series of reports will probably 
appear in this field, based on the first 
broad, well controlled approach to the 
problem. Meanwhile, on the practical 
side, physicians working with the Sur- 
geon General’s office have reported their 
discovery that by using high protein 
diets, the convalescence time after injury 
from infectious hepatitis, or jaundice, 
can be shortened by 50% or more. 


It is a pleasure to comment specifically 
on the project devoted to a study of the 
nutritive value of canned foods carried 
out by your own group and the Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute. The American 
public, and especially the armed forces, 
owe you a distinct debt of gratitude. [| 
know that many of you spent a great 
deal of time on the project, and I would 
guess that the venture had been satisfy- 
ing. It was no small task to handle the 
details for making extensive analyses of 
823 samples, in scattered university 
laboratories, and including 82 different 
products. Nevertheless, beyond the im- 
mediate value of the data, such work 
stimulates continued efforts to improve 
products and processes and to search for 
superior sources of raw materials. 


The American pattern of food con- 
sumption is still far from being ideal, 
both in regard to its nutritive quality 
and in relation to such practical aspec‘s 
as convenience, cost, and enjoyment. 


The first major world-wide organiz:- 
tion to get under way as the war drew 
toward a close was the group now 0! /- 
cially constituted as the Food and Ag)'- 
culture Organization. The man select«d 
as President is Sir John Orr, a denn 
among the world’s nutritionists. Ths 
development is indicative of the growing 
world-wide conviction that the science f 
nutrition is destined to play a vital roie 
in further progress toward humen 
health, scientific agriculture, 
proved economic stability. 
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a This is the twenty-seventh of a series of advertisements show. 
ing that “‘Performance by Washburn’s’”’ covers every factor 
AA > necessary for the production of high quality seed. 


New and 
Improved 
VARIETIES 


At Washburn’s, plant breeders constantly 
and critically observe all plantings of seed peas and beans 
to determine any characteristics in an individual plant 
which make it superior to the strain itself. Such a plant 


is tagged, its seed segregated and kept for increase. 


Unless the variation is pronounced, the original name 
is retained, the old strains removed from production and 


the new and improved strain planted. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 


is obtained not by chance but by plan 


WASHBU 


WASHBURN WILSON SEED 
Breeders and Growers of 
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OPPORTUNITIES APPETITES 


By CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
Secretary of Agriculture 


An Address Before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 5, 1946 


Mr. Stare, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
am very sorry that I have to get out of 
here as quickly as I do today and get 
back to Washington. There has been 
some slight discussion, as some of you 
know, the last few days about the ques- 
tion of food and the Cabinet meeting 
called today is held particularly to see a 
report. I was allowed to play truant 
for a short time to come up here. but I 
have a plane waiting that is to get me 
back there by 12 o’clock. I am sorry in- 
deed because I would like to stay here 
a while and visit with you, but some- 
times in these days things are beyond 
our control. 


Over the past century and a half we 
have had many marvelous discoveries 
and inventions which have served as the 
building stones of our modern civiliza- 
tion. When people cite examples of 
these, they naturally turn to the spec- 
tacular things, such as electric power, 
the internal combustion engine, the auto- 
mobile, or the airplane. And now, of 
course, they crystal-gaze into the won- 
ders of atomic energy. 

However, there is no doubt that food 
processing always has and always will 
be a significant factor in our living and 
our economy. We take our food more or 
less for granted, but the fact is that the 
evolution of modern methods of preserv- 
ing food is fully as important as, say, 
the coming of the automobile. Without 
modern food handling methods, little 
else could be modern. 


Those of us who followed the discover- 
ies during the war, when we found the 
remarkable things done with processing 
of foods during the war we realized the 
contribution that food has been making 
throughout in our national life. 


Strangely enough, the still Number 
One technological advance in food proc- 
essing is around a hundred and thirty- 
six years old, although it has been con- 
stantly improved. I refer to the simple, 
yet momentous discovery by Nicholas 
Appert in France shortly after the turn 
of the nineteenth century that food could 
be preserved indefinitely by certain 
methods of preparation and putting it 
in sealed containers—by what we call 
“canning.” 

Appert and the French Government 
realized that his development of this 
process was important, but I doubt if 
they realized that the processes he pio- 
neered would affect more lives—and af- 
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CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico 
became the 13th Secretary of Agriculture 
on July 1, 1945. 


Secretary Anderson was his State’s Rep- 
resentative at Large in Congress. Fifty 
years of age, he had previously been a 
newspaper reporter and editor, insurance 
salesman and agency manager, and officer 
in the State Government of New Mexico 
and the Federal Government. He was edu- 
eated at Dakota Wesleyan University and 
the University of Michigan. 

Here is the chronology of his succeeding 
appointments: 1935—-in charge of the New 
Mexico Relief Administration; 1935-36- 
field representative of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration; 1936-38— 
chairman and executive director, Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission of 
New Mexico; 1939-40—managing director 
of the U. S. Coronado Exposition. 

He was elected on the Democratic ticket 
as Representative at Large to the 77th 
Congress. He was reelected in 1942 and 
again in 1944. 

In 1945 he headed a House special com- 
mittee investigating the food situation. 

On May 22, 1945, Congressman Ander- 
son was invited to lunch at the White 
House, and President Truman asked him 
to accept appointment as Secretary of 
Agriculture and also to assume the duties 
of the War Food Administrator. 


fect them more favorably—than all of 
Napoleon’s conquests. They did not then 
foresee that canned foods would help 
men to open new parts of the world, to 
pioneer and work far from the usual 
food producing areas. They did not fore- 
see that canning would open world-wide 
markets for perishable foods; would en- 
able whole populations to enjoy a wide 
variety of diet under all climates; would 
provide the basis of great new indus- 
tries; and would provide profitable use 
for millions of acres of farm land. 
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I keenly appreciate the opportunity to 
meet this morning with the National 
Canners Association because I am well 
acquainted with the many and great con- 
tributions this industry made to our war 
effort, from start to finish. I know how 
well you cooperated with the Department 
of Agriculture in meeting the unprece- 
dented demand for more food than any 
nation has ever produced and processed 
in a like period. 


By 1942 the pack of canned vegetables 
had increased by more than eighty-eight 
million cases, a gain of sixty-seven per 
cent over the average for the 1935-39 
period. The canned fruit pack had gone 
up about twenty-five per cent, or nearly 
nine million cases, by 1944. The pack 
of frozen vegetables jumped from sev- 
enty-eight million pounds average in the 
1937-39 period to two hundred and sev- 
enty million pounds in 1945. The pack 
of frozen fruits in 1945 was more than 
three times the average for the 1935-39 
period. Such performance as this made 
it possible for us to have the best fed 
military forces in the world, for the 
home front to be fed even better, on the 
average, than in pre-war years, and for 
us to send tremendous amounts of food 
to our allies. This war job may not 


‘ have been dramatized in headlines, but 


it was absolutely essential to the great 
victory we won. 


And now the canning industry, like 
others, faces many immediate and urgent 
problems in getting back to a peacetime 
basis. I wish that I could tell you today 
that all wartime controls were going to 
be dropped immediately and that each of 
you could go your own way in planning 
your peacetime operations. But the hard 
fact, the paramount consideration of this 
period, is that the economic situation is 
anything but normal. We must maintain 
our economic balance in this trying pe- 
riod, else we may lose all of our hard 
won gains and dissipate our great ¢co- 
nomic strengh in inflationary and de'‘la- 
tionary flounderings. Never has the 
danger of a flaming inflation been so 
great—yet never have we been so well 
equipped as a Nation to prevent tat 
debacle if we use the economic im»le- 
ments we have at hand, plus plenty of 
old-fashioned common sense. We cin’t 
afford to let inflationary pressure get out 
of hand. And we can prevent it if we 
are determined to do so. 

I want to make the position of the e- 
partment of Agriculture absolutely cicar 
regarding price and other controls. ‘ur 
policy has been and will continue tc be 
directed toward eliminating wartime «on- 
trols just as soon as it can be done w:th- 
out jeopardizing economic balance, with- 
out contributing to inflation. Last fa’! it 
appeared that food supplies would <on- 
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HAMILTON-KRUSE Can Bodymakers em- 
body every feature for continuous high speed 
production. As in the No. 301 Bodymaker 
illustrated, each body operation is performed 
with smooth dispatch on proven units suc- 
cessful in numerous production installations 


FEATURES OF THE No. 301 BODYMAKER 
High Vacuum Feed 

Body Blank Flexer 

Doubles Ejector 

Driven Roll Fluxing For Two Hooks 

Blank Squared With Horn At Forming Station 


Solder Attachment Answers Every Require- 
ment For Good Can aking~-taste or 
Outside 


NOILVYOdYO 
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MAKE YOURS, “HAMILTON-KRUSE” 
FOR HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Individual Machines or Complete Lines 


For complete information and specifications write to 
Roland H. Johnson—Sales Manager— 
Can Machinery Dept. 
General Machinery Corporation 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


SUBSIDIARIES—THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY e THE HAMILTON PRESS & MACHINERY COMPANY 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY e THE UNITED WELDING COMPANY 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION (Located at So. Charleston, West Virginia.) 
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tinue at a high level, but that demand 
might slacken off a bit, with reduced 
military requirements, and large num- 
bers of workers facing temporary unem- 
ployment in the shift from war to peace 
work. 


At that time the Department looked 
toward and encouraged the lifting of 
controls, in whole or in part, as swiftly 
as practicable, and started making plans 
on that basis. The set-aside provisions 
were suspended for all canned products 
expect tomatoes. The Department recom- 
mended the elimination of price ceilings 
on certain vegetables of which the sup- 
ply was plentiful, and hoped to add 
many more to the list. 
partment looked for the ending of all 
price ceilings and subsidies this coming 
June because it appeared—from pros- 
pects last fall—that there might be small 
declines in the level of food prices and 
the whole cost of living. 


However, it now appears that we un- 
Jjevestimated the tremendous demand for 
fuod, and the great buying power in the 
hands of workers and returning veter- 
ans, among others. Unemployment did 
not develop to the extent anticipated. 
The production of consumer goods, which 
was expected to absorb some of the buy- 
ing power, did not get underway as fast 
as was expected. And people’s appetites 
remained just as hearty as ever. 


The net result is that food prices still 
are pushing hard against ceilings. If 
we lifted every lid today, there would be 
a substantial rise in cost of living. We 
must therefore move with caution, only 
relaxing controls as production proves it- 
self capable of holding prices in line. We 
simply cannot afford to let inflation get 
out of hand on the food front any more 
than on any other front. It would hit 
the central, most vital part of America’s 
everyday living. 

In the light of present conditions, and 
as an integral part of his broad program 
for maintaining a balanced healthy econ- 
omy, President Truman has urgently re- 
quested Congress to extend the Price 
Control Act and to continue the food 
subsidies beyond June 30. He has, in 
addition, made the sound suggestion that 
subsidies be tied to definite standards, 
with provision to drop them as soon as 
the cost of living declines below present 
levels. 

Now what does this mean for the proc- 
essors of vegetables for 1946? Stabiliza- 
tion Director John C. Collet has advised 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Office of Price Administration that subsi- 
dies will be continued on the major vege- 
tables which remain under price control 
if Congress provides the authority. For 
one of these major vegetables, however 
snap beans—price control on the 1946 
pack is being suspended and there will 
therefore be no subsidy on snap beans. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of Price Administration have 
announced the area average prices for 
vegetables for processing, most of which 
are the same as last year. Prices of 
sweet corn and green peas for canning 
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and freezing, and for tomatoes for can- 
ning are the same as the area average 
prices for these vegetables in 1945. The 
exceptions will be lima beans for proc- 
essing, for which there will be an in- 
crease of five dollars per ton, and cucum- 
bers, for which there will be an increase 
of eight cents per bushel. 

No prices have been designated for 
carrots and sweet potatoes for canning 
and cabbage for sauerkraut since these 
vegetables are not under price control. 
No prices have been designated for snap 
beans, fresh shelled beans, and beets for 
processing since the 1946 pack of these 
commodities will be suspended from price 
control. 

In order that growers and processors 
may know what to plan on for 1946, it 
has been announced that the same gross 
maximum prices will be continued on 
processed vegetables and that if Con- 
gress does not provide the authority for 
continuing subsidies, ceiling prices will 
be increased by the amount of the sub- 
sidy. 

The present subsidy program for to- 
matoes and tomato products is being ex- 
tended to include packs through Febru- 
ary of this year. 

Before leaving this general subject, | 
would like to point out that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will not undertake 
to support prices of vegetables for proc- 
essing or processed vegetables packed in 
1946. Moreover, there will be no proc- 
essor’s certification program. Our price 
support operations were undertaken dur- 
ing the war to assure meeting Govern- 
ment requirements. With the active de- 
mand for processed vegetables and the 
anticipated demand for the 1946 packs, 
the Department of Agriculture feels that 
there will be no need for a support pro- 
gram this year. 

I know you have been anxious to get 
the Government’s decision on the whole 
price and subsidy question. Another ques- 
tion that you need to have information 
about is sugar. I certainly wish that it 
were possible for me to say that sugar 
would not continue to be a _ pressing 
problem—but the facts don’t warrant op- 
timism. Sugar will be a problem through- 
out 1946. 


However, gradual improvement does 
seem to be in sight. Crop estimates for 
some of the major sources of sugar are 
encouraging. Right now, that means 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, principally. It 
is too early to have dependable estimates 
of the sugar we may produce continen- 
tally, but we are making larger pay- 
ments to cane and beet producers, and 
the goals are up more than thirty per 
cent for sugar beets and about eight per 
cent for sugar cane. 1945 continental 
production was the best in recent years 
and represented an increase of more than 
300,000 tons over 1944. 

And some day when you want to write 
a letter of appreciation, send a letter of 
appreciation to the sugar beet producers 
in this country for what they did in this 
country. 


in the future. 
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Present sugar rationing restrictions 
are the tighest since Pearl Harbor. As 
a nation we have been on the spend- 
thrift side where sugar was concerned. 
We have been eating into our stocks. Re- 
serves have sunk to an all-time low level. 
We are not going to continue the mistake 
of using more sugar than we are receiv- 
ing, but on the other hand, we are not 
going to be over-cautious. As supplies 
warrant, there will be a loosening in 
sugar controls. Increases will not be 
sensational, because we must live within 
our sugar budget. But brighter sugar 
days are ahead and we’ll begin to see the 
effect by the time the 1946 fruit pack 
begins. 

Another question in your minds, I 
would guess, is “What are Government 
takings of processed fruits and vege- 
tables going to be?” The Government’s 
needs for canned vegetables from the 
1946 pack, which are practically all for 
the military, are expected to be roughly 
two-thirds of the Government take dur- 
ing the current season, but only about 
fifteen per cent of the large amounts ac- 
quired from the 1944-45 pack. The Gov- 
ernment’s needs for canned fruits, ex- 
cluding citrus, from the 1946 pack are 
expected to be less than half of that re- 
quired during the current season and 
only about one-tenth of the large 
amounts taken in the 1944-45 season. 


So much for the immediate present. 
Despite all of the problems involved in 
reconversion, I am firmly convinced that 
this is a time of great opportunity to 
build toward larger and better markets 
As we look into the post- 
war years, there are many lessons from 
our war experience that we might well 
keep in mind. There are many signs of 
the future all about us—and altogether, 
they make a picture of great potential 
progress. 

During the war when the canning in- 
dustry achieved such an unprecedented 
level of production it had an almost un- 
limited market. Now the war is over 
and the supplies of canned goods still 
are short. This situation is in direct 
contrast to that at the end of the last 
war when surplus stocks dumped on the 
market demoralized the canning indus- 
try. The end of this war finds the can- 
ning industry in a healthy state with a 
continuing high level of demand. ‘The 
year 1946 will call for a peacetime record 
of production. So, for this year, markets 
should be no particular problem. 

There will be, however, a big shif* in 
your customers. With the Government 
taking much less, you will be relying 
mostly on the civilian market. In this 
market, as you well know, you have in- 
creasing competition and I believe ‘hat 
one of the most important efforts toward 
maintaining your market will be to work 
for better quality. When consumers !:ave 
plenty of money to spend, they want the 
best. And they will be more insistent on 
good quality as supplies become more 
readily available in the stores. In spite 
of the shortages during the war, wé 
found that there was a definite limit om 
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“Flowed-In” sealing compounds for tin, glass, and 
steel containers, incorporating over a quarter cen- 


new markets to the expanding canning industry. | 
DAREX AND GOLD SEAL COMPOUNDS. 


‘DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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the amount of low-quality products that 
could be sold. The outstanding example 
was low-quality canned snap beans. 


Housewives with plenty of money not 
only want good quality, but they want to 
be sure of the quality of the product they 
are buying. And the canners who im- 
prove the quality of their product will 
benefit by putting on the label the in- 
formation that the housewife wants. The 
Department of Agriculture, too, is inter- 
ested in better quality and better label- 
ing. You are all familiar with the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s processed 
foods standardization and inspection ser- 
vice and with its continuous inspection 
program. This service is available to all 
who want it. It is one that the industry 
can use to advantage to improve the 
quality of its products. The increasing 
demand being made on this service is 
evidence that fruit and vegetable proc- 
essors are giving serious consideration 
to the importance of quality. 


Right here I want to stop to say that 
I congratulate the National Canners As- 
sociation on the presentation by its Com- 
mittee on Labeling of a fine report. You 
are on the right path and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is happy to see you 
moving in that direction. 


The canning industry cannot go back 
to conditions that existed only a few 
years ago. It has new competition, but 
it has new opportunities too. 


One of the most significant portents to 
come out of the period of the last few 
years is the realization of the fundamen- 
tal value of food, a value that cannot be 
adequately measured in dollars and cents. 
We have had our eyes opened as to the 
need for and the power of food. Never 
again, we know, can we afford to let our 
facilities for supplying food be threat- 
ened with economic collapse—as in the 
aftermath of World War I. It was not 
until depression engulfed our whole 
economy that we really tried to do any- 
thing about it. Never again can we af- 
ford to permit a large share of our popu- 
lation to go hungry or ill-nourished. A 
nation cannot place its food resources 
and the diet of its people in jeopardy 
and expect to remain strong. 


We have learned the power of an ap- 
petite, when it is backed by buying 
power. We never knew, until the war 
taught us, how much food the people in 
this country could consume when they 
had plenty of jobs and good wages. Our 
full employment at good wages these 
past years opened demands for food that 
were the equivalent, almost, of adding 
ten or twelve new states full of con- 
sumers. We now realize that if we can 
maintain full employment and fair 
wages, farmers and processors will be 
kept extremely busy producing to keep 
up with the demand. 


However, in the long run we need not 
worry about our ability to turn out and 
process all the food that this country can 
eat. All around us, on the farm and in 
the processing plant, are new techno- 
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logical advances which are bound to en- 
large our capacity to produce, to process, 
and to market food. 

How can we maintain and expand the 
great capacities for consumption that we 
now have? That, I think, is the real 
challenge of the postwar years. 


The main objective should be to keep 
plenty of food dollars in circulation. We 
know what happens when consumers 
have plenty of food dollars to spend. In 
1944 the public spent more than thirty 
billion dollars for food. Contrast that 
with 1933 when consumers had only 
eleven and a half billion food dollars. 


Per capita consumption of food has 
climbed steadily as productivity and buy- 
ing power of the average man has in- 
creased. For example, in pre-war years 
the average per capita consumption of 
canned vegetables was only thirty-one 
pounds; today it is running from forty 
to forty-five pounds. But that is only 
part of the story. The potential market 
is expanding. People are eating more— 
and there are more people. We had one 
hundred and twenty-four million mouths 
to feed in 1930, and now we have around 
one hundred and forty million. By 1950 
we will have about one hundred and 
forty-five million people. Our home mar- 
ket is a growing one. 


Now I’m not minimizing the need for 
better quality, better marketing, prog- 
ress in nutrition research and education, 
and other improvements which may ex- 
pand our markets. Those efforts must 
continue to keep our food industry up- 
to-date. During the war, quality was 
not the primary consideration; we 
needed the food, the growers were en- 
couraged to “bring in everything but the 
vines,” and it was necessary to pack 
nearly everything that was brought in. 
We are going to have to put emphasis 
on quality again, and on efficiency in 
producing, processing, and marketing, to 
make the most of our opportunities and 
to provide the best possible food for the 
United States. But I want to drive home 
the point that the limits of food con- 
sumption are set by the buying power of 
the great mass of people. We should 
never lose sight of that fact. The amount 
and the kind of food the great majority 
of consumers demand depends primarily 
on whether or not they have a job, and 
the kind of pay they are getting—on 
how many food dollars they have to 
spend. 


The direct tie-up between pocketbook 
and appetite has in it some simple but 
powerful lessons for farmers and food 
processors. Let me sum them up: One— 
people buy more food when they can 
afford it. Two—the kind of food they 
buy depends on the amount of money 
they earn. And three—and I want to 
stress this—the greatest increase in con- 
sumption comes when low-level income 
families move up to higher income 
brackets. 


Common sense should tell us these 
facts, even if it takes careful research 
to measure them definitively. Families 
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with low incomes subsist mainly on 4 
flour, beans, and potato type of diet. 
What kind of a market are they for 
farmers and for the food industry? As 
they move up the income scale they begin 
to add to their diet more meat, eggs, 


. fruits, and vegetables. And only when 


they get a truly adequate income do they 
eat lots of fruit and vegetables. 


Supposing we were able to add a thou- 
sand dollars a year to the buying power 
of each income level. What would that 
mean in increased demand for fruits and 
vegetables? We have figured that out, 
from detailed reports of what non-farm 
families buy. In terms of pre-war price 
levels, when you add a thousand dollars 
a year to the income of the families earn- 
ing under $500, each member of that. 
family would eat more than fifty pounds 
of tomatoes and citrus fruit, about 
twenty-five pounds more leafy green and 
yellow vegetables, and ninety pounds 
more of other fruits and vegetables. Add 
another thousand dollars and the mem- 
bers of the family would eat still more, 
but the increase would be smaller—al- 
most forty pounds more tomatoes and 
citrus fruits, ten pounds more leafy 
green and yellow vegetables, and sixty- 
five pounds more of other fruits and 
vegetables. The third thousand dollars 
brings a per person gain of twenty-five 
pounds of tomatoes and citrus, eight or 
nine pounds of leafy green and yellow 
vegetables, and about forty-five pounds 
of other fruits and vegetables. In other 
words, the first thousand dollars does 
more than the next two thousand to- 


’ gether in adding to fruit and vegetable 


consumption. To put it another way— 
the low income groups in this country 
constitute the largest untapped market 
in the world for farmers and food proc- 
essors. 


We can tap this vast reservoir of food 
wants. We must tap it—to assure the 
Nation of an adequate diet. We know 
how to tap it—through full production, 
full employment, and fair wage stand- 
ards—by maintaining a healthy, bal- 
anced economy. 


I realize that I am addressing repre- 
sentatives of an industry which has had, 
historically, a low wage level. I am not 
attaching blame to that fact—it just 
happened that way in the development 
of the industry. I know that it is an 
industry of intense, widespread, qu ck- 
acting competition, which has made it 
impossible for any one firm to pay sig- 
nificantly higher wages than another ind 
still compete. However, the trend of 
wages in the canning industry has been 
upward. Wages for cannery labor en- 
erally averaged around thirty-eight cents 
per hour in 1935 and by 1940 that had 
risen to an average of about forty-six 
cents. According to the latest figures— 
those for the first eleven months of 1945 
—the wage level for canner and preserv- 
ing labor was around eighty cents an 
hour. 


(Turn to page 92) 
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Current fire loss adjustments prove that present cost to 
replace or repair a building or its contents is substanti- 
ally higher than a year ago due to the increased costs 
of building material, labor and equipment. 


This means that your fire insurance must be propor- 
tionately increased to give you proper protection 
against loss. 


It also means that sound fire prevention methods are 
more vital today than ever before. 


“CANNERS EXCHANGE”, which has specialized in 
insurance for the Food Industry for 38 years, is best 
qualified to give you the utmost in insurance service 
and in plant protection and safety. 


Write, wire or telephone without cost or obligation— 
for information on any matter affecting your insurance 
program. 


For Safety, Saving and Service. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting 8B. Warner, IJucorporated 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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@ Yes, Mr. Packer, at our suggestion a lot 
of retailers are figuring out for themselves 
how steel-and-tin cans make the canned 
foods department the biggest profit-maker 
in their stores. 

On their shelves are canned vegetables, 
fruit, juices, meat, fish, milk, soup, etc. Some 
of these may be packed temporarily in sub- 
stitute containers, but the great majority rely 
on the steel-and-tin can which has built up 
the tremendous volume in canned foods... 
insures grocers a consistently high profit. 

In the table at the right are the canned 


food sales figures for a typical store with a 
$50,000 annual volume. These figures repre- 
sent average sales of many thousands of the 
nation’s leading grocery stores. At the extreme 
right of the table, retailers can fill in their cor- 
responding sales figures. That's the profit 
story on their own canned foods department. 

These figures prove the big retail profit on 
canned foods. It’s no wonder an actual survey 
shows that 4 out of 5 grocers prefer selling 
food in the steel-and-tin can, which cuts down 
their handling costs. And below are 5 major 
ways in which cans cut down your packing costs. 


5 Major Reasons Why 
Cans Protect Your Profits 


1, Cans eliminate breakage loss. 


2. Save labor costs on automatic filling lines. 


3. Are easy and safe to handle. 
4. Require no special protective packing. 
5. Are economical to store and ship. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


More than 28,000,000 full-page, 
full-color ads in 7 national maga- 
zines and the nationally circulated 
magazine sections of 28 newspapers 
this month...telling America’s 
shoppers the many advantages of 
buying food packed in cans. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 
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PRICING PROGRAM FOR 1946 PACKS 


By E. F. PHELPS, JR. 


Price Executive Wholesale-Retail and 
Fruit and Vegetable Branches, Office 
of Price Administration 


An Address Before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 5, 1946 


A couple of weeks ago I read in one of 
the food trade publications that I had 
been prevailed upon to extend the date 
of my resignation until after this con- 
vention—because I was the only man the 
Agency could get to tell processors about 
our “squeeze” program for 1946! I 
haven’t yet decided whether that was an 
insult or a compliment—but I imagine 
you’ll be relieved to hear that I can’t live 
up to the advance billing. 

All OPA men have had some unpopu- 
lar jobs to do from time to time—and I 
seem to have had a fairly consistent rec- 
ord in that respect as far as my dealings 
with processors have gone. Perhaps be- 
cause I’m returning soon to the grocery 
business after four years of saying “No” 
or “We'll consider it,’ I finally get to 
announce at this meeting that we don’t 
contemplate a “squeeze” program this 
year—as a matter of fact, all things 
considered it looks like a fairly liberal 
set of proposals. Also, it’s a program 
which has already been approved by the 
Stabilization Administrator, a consider- 
ably more advanced state of affairs than 
has been the case in other years. 

Last fall we had hoped our decontrol 
program would be moving along by now 
and we were giving serious thought to 
no more than a piecemeal program on 
1946 processed fruits and vegetables. 
Particularly, we had hoped it would be 
possible to decontrol most of the proc- 
essed vegetables and that we would not 
face the necessity of developing a more 
or less complete program for this year. 
Instead, the pressure on all food prices 
may be more acute now than it was then 
and decontrol has been retarded. Al- 
though we’ve removed controls on some 
items in the processed fruit and vege- 
table field, most of them have been of 
minor importance, with the possible ex- 
ception of processed citrus. The horror 
stories surrounding the removal of con- 
trols on fresh citrus and coconuts, while 
they have not affected our criteris for 
decontrol, have certainly added a note 
of caution against premature decontrol. 

Under these circumstances, continued 
control in a substantial part of your in- 
dustry is not only a somewhat reluctant 
conclusion but a necessity to the continu- 
ance of the stabilization program. We 
will proceed with decontrol just as quick- 
ly as it can be justified but the present 
outlook demands a continuing program 


EDWARD F. PHELPS, JR. 


Edward F. Phelps, Jr., went to the Office 
of Price Administration in 1942 with 10 
years of wholesale grocery business experi- 
ence. 

Ed Phelps was born in East Hartford, 
Conn., the son of an officer of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. He attended the 
William H. Hall High School in West Hart- 
ford, where he was a member of the 
hockey, track, tennis and cross country 
teams. He entered the University of Ala- 
bama’s Commerce School in 1929. 

Asked by OPA to take a leave of absence 
and join its Distribution Section in the 
national office in Washington, D. C., he 
accepted and, from May 18, 1942, on, 
helped to draft all of OPA’s food whole- 
saler and_ retailer pricing regulations, 
meanwhile representing the agency in its 
dealing with food distributors. 

In June, 1943, he resigned from OPA 
and became assistant to the deputy direc- 
tor of the Food Distribution Administration 
of the War Food Administration, working 
on all price regulations in which WFA 
had joint responsibility with OPA. How- 
ever, he was back at a desk in OPA by 
February, 1944, this time as price executive 
of the Wholesale-Retail Branch, and in 
December, 1945, he was appointed price 
executive of the consolidated branch when 
the Fruits and Vegetables Branch was 
merged into his organization. 


for 1946, in order that you can contract 
and plan your operations. 


SUBSIDIES 


An important factor in this year’s dis- 
cussions is the disposition of the sub- 
sidy question. As the result of a good 
deal of inter-agency examination and 
consideration, the Stabilization Admin- 
istrator on November 9 announced a pro- 
gram for the orderly withdrawal of most 
subsidies on food. This was believed to 
be consistent with the stabilization pro- 
gram since it assumed a softening of 
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consumer prices by this time, particu- 
larly for some unsubsidized foods. There- 
fore, any price increases arising out of 
subsidy withdrawal would presumably 
not affect the subsidized cost of living 
since softening prices elsewhere woul! 
compensate. 


Actually, this promise hasn’t worked 
out and there are many indications that 
the cost of living will not decline and 
that in some areas it may rise. The most 
important components of the cost of liv- 
ing are food, clothing and housing and, 
in all three areas, I think you’ll agree 
there is little indication of the softening 
we had hoped would materialize. Be- 
yond that, the stock market has been 
moving upward, real estate prices have 
risen alarmingly and labor difficulties 
have not lessened the pressure on prices. 


In view of these facts, the Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator recently amended his 
November 9 announcement to recognize 
the situation which has developed. He 
indicated reconsideration of the original 
schedule for subsidy withdrawal on 
foods, and, supported by President Tru- 
man, has asked the Congress for an ex- 
tension of subsidy authority. Such ac- 
tion, of course, is entirely consistent with 


the continuing responsibility of the stabi- 


lization agencies to see that the cost of 
living and the general level of prices do 
not rise, and was recommended by OPA. 
Since this last announcement, the Stabi- 
lization Administrator has informed us 
definitely that subsidy payments on 1946 
pack processed fruits and vegetables 
would be continued, subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress. 


However, in view of the necessity for 
Congressional approval, this means we 
will have to present to you a program 
which recognizes both the continuance of 
subsidy and its possible removal—and we 
are prepared to do that. 


CROP PRICES 


Thus far, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has designated grower prices only 
on vegetables for canning and freezin:. 
The Secretary has indicated acreave 
goals and has recommended grow:r 
prices on all of the vegetables, with ti¢ 
exception of lima beans and cucumbeis, 
at last year’s levels—lima beans and ¢t- 
cumbers will be slightly higher. Final'y, 
in view of estimated requirements aid 
production, it has been decided to remo ’e 
controls from 1946 pack processed sna )- 
beans, shell beans and perhaps one °F 
two additional minor items. As to fru's 
for processing, the Department of Ag: i- 
culture will make recommendations lat 
on and I understand the subject will Je 
discussed briefly by them during this 
program. 
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Our processors pricing program, how- 
ever, which can be described briefly in 
outline, necessarily deals with most proc- 
essors of both fruits and vegetables, even 
though grower prices on fruit have not 
ye. been designated. We don’t yet have 
our plans drawn on dried fruits or for 
one or two smaller segments of the proc- 
essing industry but nearly all canners, 
freezers and other processors of fruits 
and vegetables should be able to plan on 
the basis of these proposals. I’ll concen- 
trate first on the canner program. 

As you know, we have priced most of 


your industry on an incentive basis, de- 
signed to encourage maximum produc- 
tion—although I suppose there are in- 


dividuals or groups who would question 
our definition of “incentive.” Neverthe- 
less, production has been good and the 
industry’s net position has been favor- 
able. We’ve just completed our profit 
study of canner operations in 1944, and 
we have other studies in progress, but 
I’m not going to discuss profits or cost 
surveys in these remarks. It’s enough 
to say that we intend to continue the 
same incentive basis and methods in con- 
nection with the 1946 pack. 


THE PROGRAM 
If subsidy is authorized, the program 
looks about like this: We will continue 
all 1945 canner ceilings, as the basis for 
1946 price levels, using Pricing Methods 
No. 1 and No. 2 as in 1945; then, par- 


ticularly in the case of canned fruits, we 
will adjust ceilings upward to reflect in- 
creased sugar costs if such cost increases 
are larger than the inventory windfalls 
which some processors may realize when 
sugar prices are increased. The mechan- 
ics for taking care of the sugar problem 
will have to be worked out, but I sug- 
gest you record your sugar inventory as 
of the date of the price increase—which 
is February 10. 

The Stabilization Administrator agrees 
with us that 1945 ceilings may have to 
be increased further in the event basic 
wage rate increases are approved with 
respect to the 1946 pack. Since increases 
of this nature have not yet taken place, 
beyond those already recognized in pres- 
ent regulations, no advance recognition 
of estimated or possible increases will be 
authorized now. However, if it becomes 
apparent that basic wage rate increases 
are approved in connection with the ’46 
pack, the Stabilization Administrator 
will consider a method which would per- 
mit ceilings to be increased by an amount 
equal to the amount of direct cost in- 
crease occasioned by the wage rate in- 
creases. 


We will also reflect in processor ceil- 
ings approved raw material increases 
such as those in the case of lima beans 
and cucumbers. In the case of the subsi- 
dized vegetables, subsidy payments will 
be reduced if processors pay less than 
the designated grower prices, and, on the 


unsubsidized portion of the pack, or if 
there are no subsidies, we will provide 
for a reduction of ceilings if processors 
pay less than the designated grower 
prices. 

If subsidy is withdrawn, the program 
remains approximately the same, except 
that we will increase ceilings by the full 
amount of the subsidy expenditures in- 
volved. It should be noted, however, 
that that course presents some difficult 
technical problems in the case of items 
like tomato products, where subsidized 
items are blended or processed with un- 
subsidized ingredients. 

Whether subsidy is continued or with- 
drawn, we’ll continue to make minor cor- 
rections, such as those made throughout 
last year, wherever such action will not 
affect the average price level signifi- 
eantly. Also, our individual adjustment 
provisions, which were liberalized and 
streamlined to some degree last year, 
will provide adjustment for those proc- 
essors who can produce the necessary 
evidence. 


INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENTS 


In addition to these adjustment pro- 
visions, this year there will be another 
means of receiving individual adjust- 
ment. In September of 1945, OPA is- 
sued a regulation called Supplementary 
Order 133, the purpose of which is to 
authorize individual adjustments in the 
ceiling prices of products produced by 
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manufacturers who would otherwise be 
compelled to conduct their entire opera- 
tions at a loss. This so-called “bail-out” 
or “rescue” adjustment will be made ap- 
plicable to our fruit and vegetable proc- 
essor regulations in the near future, as 
a means of assisting in your industry’s 
effective transition to peacetime opera- 
tions. I’m not going to describe the 
workings of this kind of adjustment but, 
within certain limitations, it tries, where 
possible, to prevent overall company loss 
which may arise out of various causes. 
On that basis, it’s about as far as we 
can go in attempting to cushion the im- 
pact of industry-wide price control on 
individual companies in varying situa- 
tions. 


Briefly, then, this is what we have in 
mind for most of the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry, with particular ref- 
erence to canners. Approximately the 
same plans will apply in the case of 
most other processors and I’ll single out 
only the freezing and preserving portions 
of the industry for special attention. 


FREEZERS AND PRESERVERS 


As freezers perhaps will recall, we 
took the position last year that our ceil- 
ings were returning no more than the 
earnings standard required. Therefore, 
all measurable cost increases were re- 
flected in connection with the somewhat 
tardy 1945 regulation. We are taking 
the same position this year, subject to 
the results of a study now being con- 
cluded, and will change that position 
only if the study warrants it. 


As to preserves, it’s only necessary to 
note that sugar cost increases have a 
more substantial impact than in other 
parts of the processing industry. Accord- 
ingly, we plan to reflect sugar increases 
in 1946, as mentioned previously, and 
we'll have to reach a decision as to any 
sugar adjustment in the 1945 regulation. 


These conclusions, approved by the 
Stabilization Administrator, are based 
upon our observations of industry re- 
sults in 1944, some knowledge of the 
pack in 1945, estimated requirements and 
goals in 1946, and the general feeling 
that foreseeable conditions justify the 
same kind of program as last year’s. We 
believe this announcement will permit 
advance planning and contracting and 
that such a program will encourage de- 
sired production as much as it is pos- 
sible to do so under our operating limi- 
tations. 

All of this leaves unmentioned the ap- 
proximate time of issuance of our vari- 
ous ceilings. This year I’m not going 
to have to undertake personally the 
headaches of attempting to ride herd on 
the job of getting these prices out on 
time, a project which has been pretty 
much a failure since price control was 
first imposed. On the other hand, in 
view of this announcement of our plans, 
it appears we have a fairly good start 
and that, barring subsidy complications, 
it should be possible to do better this 
year than in any previous year. We 
won’t have to do any additional range- 
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pricing, our individual adjustment pro- 
visions won’t demand so much attention, 
we'll not have to go through last years 
reversal of our recommendations which, 
although it benefited canners, certainly 
contributed substantially to delay, and, 
finally, we won’t have quite so much re- 
vising and refining to do. 

One or two points should be noted, 
however, and, since this is perhaps my 
last opportunity to mention them pub- 
licly, I’m going to take advantage of it. 
I’ve worked with our people, with some 
of you and with many food distributors 
for four years and I know something 
about the difficulties involved in getting 
these prices revised and issued each year. 
A comparative handful of OPA people 
are responsible for the entire job, and 
they’re hemmed in on every side by per- 
fectly proper and logical limitations of 
one kind or another. They’re fine people 
and they’ve worked long, hard and con- 
scientiously to make sense of a difficult 
job, but they don’t profess to be geniuses. 


TROUBLES 


They can’t possibly clear these pro- 
grams with other agencies, discuss them 
with consultants and advisory commit- 
tees, handle correspondence and visits by 
the trade, attend meetings, run surveys, 
write the regulations and get them is- 
sued within nice deadlines—unless they 
get plenty of help. They just can’t be 
spread that thin and the agency’s person- 
nel situation will get worse before it 
gets better. Even with all kinds of help, 
they’d have trouble staying on schedule. 


Now it’s easy to hand out advice and 
you haven’t asked me for any—but I’m 
going to say what I have in mind any- 
way. There is a fine line of demarca- 
tion between accepting or fighting the 
decisions of an agency like OPA and 
recognizing that you can’t have perfec- 
tion. However, every time you decide 
to fight, or to ask reconsideration, or for 
special meetings, or that your ceilings 
be held up for reexamination, as is fre- 
quently the case, you not only delay the 
issuance of your own prices but you hurt 
the entire industry by taking these few 
people off other equally important and 
scheduled work. The result is delay and 
more delay—and late regulations. 

I don’t advise you to stop defending 
your own position—when you’ve got a 
good case fight ’til the cows come home! 
I suggest only that you keep in mind 
that OPA people can’t produce miracles 
—and that they have more to do than 
they could do if they were never delayed 
—with maximum help they can perhaps 
do the job a little better and a little 
sooner. At best, they can never produce 
perfect technical results because it is 
impossible to reflect fully the assorted 
opinions of a dozen groups, especially 
within those limitations I spoke of and 
under conditions of continuing pressure 
and emergency. 


BE CONSIDERATE 


Finally, this is a big, complex industry 
and occasionally false starts, plain mis- 
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takes or errors in judgment can’t be 
avoided. Therefore, try to sort the wheat 
from the chaff and don’t submerge them 
with each individual inequity or devia- 
tion from the ideal that comes to your 
attention—if the entire food industry 
were writing its own controls it couldn’t 
avoid those situations nor could it do 
much about them. Under those circum- 
stances your own interests would dictate 
concentration on the important issues. 
With a little luck, this may well be 
the last pack you’ll have to worry about 
price control-wise. I can guarantee that 
OPA is interested in seeing you make 
the transition properly—and the quicker 
the better, provided only that stabiliza- 
tion doesn’t suffer. Give the agency the 
benefit of a reasonable approach, don’t 
expect perfection and I think you'll 
emerge as an industry with a whole skin. 


NEW YORK EXPECTS BIG 
APPLE CROP 


“There is every reason to believe that 
the small apple crop of 1945 will be fol- 
lowed by a crop considerably above aver- 
age in 1946,” says Dr. A. J. Heinicke, 
Director of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y. 

The prospects for the 1946 crop can 
still be modified considerably by killing 
temperatures in late winter or by frost 
and unfavorable weather during bloom, 
but an examination of fruit buds at this 
time reveals that in most orchards which 
were reasonably well cared for last sea- 


.son there will be an abundance of bloom 


next spring, far more than is required 
for a bumper crop, declares this author- 
ity. 

Some orchards were neglected last 
year and were badly damaged by scab 
early in 1945 and in these plantings 
there will be little or no bloom in 1946, 
but compared with the total commercial 
apple acreage throughout the State the 
percentage of neglected trees in commer- 
cial orchards is relatively small, explains 
Doctor Heinicke. 

New York’s 1945 apple harvest of 
2,160,000 bushels was less than one- 
seventh of the average production for 
the past ten years. Doctor Heinicke 
points out, however, that New York 
State also had a small apple crop in 
1936, although it was three and a half 
times the 1945 crop. Nevertheless, tie 
1937 apple harvest was the second larz- 
est commercial crop on record in this 
State. 

Apple growers are urged to take pi°- 
cautions against overloading trees .n 
those orchards that show promise of a 
heavy set of fruit by means of caretul 
pruning, attention to pollination, thin- 
ning, thorough spraying to control insect 
pests and diseases, and limited use of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. In orchards that 
were neglected last year and which shew 
spindly, weakened growth, much can ve 
done to insure a good crop in 1947 by 
judicious pruning, fertilizing, and spray- 
ing in 1946, it is said. 
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THE FAO AND ITS 


EFFECT THE AMERICAN FISHERIES 


FAO means Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. The formal convening of the 
first session of FAO as a permanent or- 
ganization occurred in Quebee on Octo- 
ber 16 when the constitution was signed 
by delegates from 30 of the nations pres- 
ent at Hot Springs. Before the conclud- 
ing session 12 more nations had signed, 
making a total of 42 full members. Ar- 
gentine, the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
S. S. R., and the Ukranian S. S. R. at- 
tended only as observers. The U.S.S.R. 
observer indicated that the U.S.S.R. 
favored international cooperation with 
respect to food and agriculture problems 
but stated that the organization of the 
FAO required further study and that the 
constituent republics of the U.S.S.R. hav- 
ing important agricultural interests had 
to be consulted. For these reasons the 
U.S.S.R. did not sign the constitution at 
Quebec. 


Briefly, the functions of FAO involve 
the collection and dissemination of in- 


formation, the promotion and recommen- 


dation of national and international ac- 
tion, and the furnishing of such assis- 
tance and the organization of such mis- 
sions as may be requested. The specific 


By A. W. ANDERSON 
Chief, Division of Commercial Fisheries, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


An Address Before the Canned Fish Sec- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 5, 1946 


functions, as listed in the constitution 
are: 

1. The Organization shall collect, ana- 
lyze, interpret, and disseminate informa- 
tion relating to nutrition, food, and agri- 
culture. 

2. The Organization shall promote 
and, where appropriate, shall recommend 
national and international action with 
respect to 

(a) Scientific, technological, social, 
and economic research relating to nutri- 
tion, food, and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and 
administration relating to nutrition, food, 
and agriculture, and the spread of pub- 
lic knowledge of nutritional and agri- 
cultural science and practice; 


(c) the conservation of natural re- 
sources and the adoption of improved 
methods of agricultural production; 


(d) the improvement of processing, 
marketing, and distribution of food and 
agricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the 
provision of adequate agricultural credit, 
national and international; 


(f) the adoption of international poli- 
cies with respect to agricultural com- 
modity arrangements. 


3. It shall also be the function of the 
Organization 


(a) To furnish such technical assis- 
tance as Governments may request; 


(b) to organize, in cooperation with 
the Governments concerned, such mis- 
sions as may be needed to assist them 
to fulfill obligations arising from their 
acceptance of the recommendations of 
the United National Conference on Food 
and Agriculture; and 


(c) generally to take all necessary and 
appropriate action to implement the pur- 
poses of the Organization as set forth 
in the Preamble. 


PEA SEED ITS BEST 


“OLD FAITHFUL BRAND” 


* 


Bred and Produced By 
GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 


Bozeman, Montana 
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After the formal organization of FAO 
in Quebec the development of its future 
program was turned over to 6 main com- 
mittees. These committees were: Nutri- 
tion and Food Management, Agriculture, 
Forestry and Forest Products, Fisheries, 
Marketing, and Statistics. With the ex- 
ception of the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committees each Committee was con- 
cerned with some aspect of the world’s 
fisheries. 


The Fisheries Committee was made up 
of delegates or advisers from 23 na- 
tions under the chairmanship of the Ice- 
landic Minister to the United States. 
This Committee used as a basis for its 
discussion the technical report of the 
Interim Commission Committee on Fish- 
eries. Eventually some recommendations 
were revised and others added. Finally, 
8 proposals were submitted to the Con- 
ference of Member nations, the policy 
making body of FAO, and accepted as 
an outline of its future fisheries program. 


FAO has not put any part of its fish- 
eries program into effect and will not be 
able to do so until its organization has 
been completed. FAO’s policies are made 
by the Conference with meets annually. 
In the interim an Executive Committee 
is empowered to act. The policies and 
programs are carried out by a Direc- 
tor-General assisted by an international 
technical staff and advisory committees. 
The Director-General was appointed at 
Quebec. He is Sir John Orr, Director of 
the Rowett Institute in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, and a world famed nutritionist. He 
resigned as a Member of the House of 
Commons for the University of Glasgow 
in order to assume his new work. He will 
be assisted by several Deputy Director- 
Generals and 8 Division Chiefs. The Divi- 
sion Chiefs will have direct supervision 
of individual activities such as fisheries, 
forestry, agriculture, marketing, statis- 
tics, and so forth. The Division Chief to 
head the fisheries work has not been 
chosen and presumably will not be named 
until after the Executive Committee 
meets in March. Applications for this 
position and as assistant chief are now 
being received. Men of high caliber are 
being sought as is evidenced by the fact 
that the Division Chief will receive a 
salary of $10,000 to $12,000. Certain 
advantages that accompany employment 
by an international body make the posi- 
tion still more attractive. 


ANDREW W. ANDERSON 


Andrew W. Anderson, Chief, Division of 
Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and American representative on 
the FAO Fisheries Committee, Washington, 
D. C., supervises activities of the Division 
of Commercial Fisheries. 

Born April 25, 1901, at Dawson, Yukon 
Territory, Canada, graduated from College 
of Fisheries of the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle in June 1922 with a B.S. 
degree in Fisheries Technology. 

Worked in fishery byproducts industry in 
U. S. and in Norway, Iceland, Canada, and 
Hawaii. 

In 1930 with the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries as statistical agent in Middle Atlantic 
States. 1931 to 1937 fishery technologist 
with Fish and Wildlife Service in regional 
laboratories in Gloucester, Mass., and Se- 
attle, Washington, and in field stations in | 
Washington, Oregon, and Alaska. Con- 
ducted research in the manufacture of fish 
meal and fish oils from various wastes and 
in the extraction of vitamin oils from fish 
livers. In 1937 was transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a Fishery Marketing 
Specialist to organize the Fishery Market 
News Service, a nationwide reporting sys- 
tem which issues daily reports on produc- 
tion, shipments, sales, storage and imports 
from 8 field offices in fishery centers. Has 
served as Chief of the Division of Com- 
mercial Fisheries since 1943. 


The organization is financed by con- 
tributions from the member nations. The 
share of our Government during the first 
year will be $625,000. Thereafter it is 
expected to be about $1,250,000 or not 
more than 25% of the total FAO budget. 


Headquarters for the organization are 
at present in Washington but will event- 
ually be moved to whatever site in this 
county the UNO decides upon for its 
headquarters. UNO officials are now en- 
deavoring to choose a site in the area 
between Philadelphia and Boston. 


One of FAO’s promary purposes is to 
raise standards of living. This cannot 
help but make better markets for all 
of our goods including fish. The average 
income of farm families in India is less 
than $25 annually. If such incomes 
were raised a tremendous market for our 
less expensive canned fish products 
might be developed which, in turn, would 
mean less competition for our higher 
priced varieties. 


In raising standards of living FAO un- 
doubtedly will aid some countries to 
increase their fisheries production which 
may, in some instances, increase the com- 


petition or eliminate a particular market 
for our fishery products. In such cases 
we are assured that the increased income 
level provides greater markets for our 
other goods, such as industrial products 
for example. These greater markets in 
turn, expand our home market for fishery 
products. 


Although we have been discussing the 
probable effects of FAO on American 
fisheries it is possible that a new inter- 
national organization about which little 
has been said may be a much more im- 
portant factor. In a November speech 
delivered at Charleston, S. C., our Secre- 
tary of State described a proposed inter- 
national trade organization. Among the 
proposals which he explained would be 
submitted at a conference on trade and 
employment were the following: 


“|. . that commercial quotas and em- 
bargoes be restricted to a few really 
necessary cases..... 


“... that tariffs be reduced and tariff 
preferences eliminated. 


“|. . that subsidies, in general, should 
be the subject of international discus- 
sions, and that subsidies on exports be 
confined to exceptional cases..... 


. . that Governments conducting 
public enterprises in foreign trade... 
give fair treatment to the commerce of 
friendly nations . . . make their pur- 
chases and sales on purely economic 
grounds ... avoid using monopoly of im- 
ports to give excessive protection to 
their own producers. 


. that international cartels and 
monopolies be prevented, by interna- 


‘tional action, from restricting the com- 


merce of the world. 


“. .. that the special problems of the 
great primary commodities should be 
studied internationally, and that con- 
suming countries should have an equal 
voice with producing countries in what- 
ever decisions may be made.” 


Current reports indicate that an inter- 
national conference to consider these 
problems may be called during the first 
half of 1946. If a permanent organiza- 
tion is established to handle these mat- 
ters it is quite probable that its activi- 
ties, particularly with regard to distri- 
bution and marketing, may have a much 
more profound effect on our fisheries 
than FAO’s’ program as outlined at 
present. 


WHY | DON’T SERVE CANNED FISH MORE OFTEN 


By BARBARA DALY ANDERSON 
Director, The Parents’ Magazine, 
Consumer Service Bureau 


An Address Before the Canned Fish Sec- 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 5, 1946 


Some 1,200 homemakers are speaking 
to you today. I’m simply their deputy, 
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Because it’s so easy to generalize and 
present subjective opinions which do not 
represent a cross-section of consumer 
thinking, my answer to the subject as- 
signed: “Why I Don’t Serve Canned Fish 
More Often,” represents a composite of 
views from two principal sources. 

First, ’m going to present the views 
of 1,200 consumers who answered a ques- 
tionnaire built around today’s subject. 
And second, I bring you also, the ¢con- 


sidered opinions of outstanding Home 
Economists, foods writers, and editors 
whose job it is to be in constant touch 
with consumer buying habits in the 
foods field. 

Answers to the survey came from 1,2'10 
Parents’ Magazine readers—mothers of 
children—living in almost every State 
of the union, and who comprise part of 
a Consumer Information Panel of 2,500. 
Their average incomes now range close 
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to ‘he $3,500 mark, somewhat above na- 
tional average income—a good cross-sec- 
tica of your buying public for whom 
even some of the more expensive varie- 
tics of canned fish are not necessarily 
luxuries—in normal times. But that last 
qualifying phrase, “in normal times,” 
tempers the approach one must make to 
a proper evaluation of any consumer 
poll on canned fish at the present time. 
During the war, diversion to the Armed 
Forces of such a high percentage of the 
nation’s pack, confiscation of fishing 
boats, curtailment of the use of fishing 
grounds, pricing difficulties, and lack of 
skilled labor, have obviously created 
shortages of which the majority of con- 
sumers are aware. 


As you well know, average per capita 
consumption of fish of all kinds has ret- 
rogressed and, no doubt, for the above 
mentioned reasons. Average total con- 
sumption for the years 1935 to 1939 was 
12.8 lbs. per person for all types of fish 
consumed. In 1945 that figure had 
dropped to 10.9 lbs., and 3.5 Ibs. of this 
represented average per capita consump- 
tion of canned fish. A great many people 
have assumed that fish consumption has 
gone up since the war. Parents’ Maga- 
zine’s consumer poll confirms these per 
capita consumption figures at least in 
relation to canned fish. Only 10 percent 
of 1,200 women polled said that they 
served canned fish more frequently now 
than they did before the war. They 


“Todays 
Quiz 


QUESTION 


The BUTCHER speak- 
ing—I use Worcester 
Salt exclusively. In my 
business you need pure 
salt, the kind you can 
depend on for full flavor 
—and no bitterness. 
That’s Worcester Salt. 


Worcester Salt 
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This is your friend the 
BAKER—Salt’s 
important in my busi- 
ness. You’ve got to have 
the purest salt to brin 
out the best flavor. 
use the finest— Worces- 
ter Salt. 


gave as their principal reasons, in this 
order of numerical mention: ‘Because 
the family has grown to like it”; “be- 
cause meat is hard to get,” “more eco- 
nomical than meat.” 

Let’s see what percentage of the 1,200 
consumers surveyed like canned fish. At 
first reading, results look mighty cheer- 
ful. In the survey we differentiated be- 
tween “Canned Fish” and “Canned Sea- 
food” and recorded the likes and dislikes 
of adults and children. 

Ninety percent of the adults said they 
liked canned fish in some form; 

Seventy-Two percent of the adults 
liked canned seafood in some form; 

Eighty-One percent of children under 
5 yrs. like canned fish in some form; 

Forty percent of children under 5 yrs. 
liked canned seafood; 

Eighty-Six percent of children over 5 
yrs. liked canned fish; 

Fifty-Five percent of children over 5 
yrs. like canned seafood. 

However, when, in a succeeding ques- 
tion, consumers were asked the direct 
question—why they did not serve canned 
fish more often, 43 percent of them gave 
as their answer that at least one member 
of the family disliked canned fish or 
canned seafood. And more often than 
not as Parents’ Magazine found in its 
survey, it was the husband who disliked 
canned fish. That figure tops by 20 per- 
cent the results of a 1942 Woman’s Home 
Companion survey to their reader edi- 
tors. Miss Dorothy Kirk, Foods Editor, 


important. 


Worcester Salt. 


tells me that 20 percent of some 1,000 
reader-editors when polled said that they 
didn’t serve fish because their families 
didn’t like it. 

Attractive labels can do much to edu- 
cate consumers away from the notion 
that there’s something inherently ob- 
jectionable about canned fish. Parents’ 
Magazine’s Consumer Panel members 
registered strong objections to the fishy 
odor associated with the handling of fish 
wether fresh or canned. Perhaps they 
need to be told more often about that 
little trick or rubbing hands and fishy 
dishes with moistened salt and rins- 
ing before putting them in the dish pan. 
Perhaps the characteristic fishy odor is 
not the hurdle we think it is, once appe- 
tite for the finished product has been 
aroused. 

Odor being so closely related to taste, 
physiologically, it was apparent from 
consumer comments in the survey, that 
many confused odor with taste and really 
disliked the taste of the oils in which 
certain types of fish are packed. Miss 
Gertrude Betten of Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchens told me of consumer complaints 
that had come to her of the unpleasant 
after-taste of certain canned fish. Grant- 
ing that the supply of oils has presented 
a problem during the war, it still seems 
evident that there’s room for improve- 
ment either in the choice of oils used 
or in their refining—to remove as much 
of the strong, objectionable taste as pos- 
sible. 
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’m the MILLER—As 

the fellow says, “It’s the 
little things that count.” 
Salt’s not a big item in 
making flour, but it’s 
I need the 
best. That’s why I use 


The kind of butter 
make depends a lot se 
the kind of salt I use. 
Fine flavored butter 
needs fine flavored salt. 
And like the Canner, I 
want the best— Worces- 
ter Salt. 


“ZLAVORS 
THE THING” 
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POSTWAR FOREIGN TRADE 


CHALLENCE AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 


In reshaping the Department of Com- 
merce to cope with postwar problems, 
we are trying hard to establish relation- 
ships that will enable us to be the chan- 
nel through which business speaks to the 
Government. We in turn want to be in 
a position to interpret and discuss the 
policies of the Government with you. 


In the field of foreign trade, we have 
plans under way to establish new and 
active trade advisory committees that 
will be representative of all types of 
business. We want broad geographical 
representation and we want to have peo- 
ple from all types and sizes of business 
on our committees. There will also be 
many subcommittees to deal with spe- 
cialized subjects. We hope thus to learn 
from business at first hand its thoughts 
on the pressing problems of international 
trade, and if our national policy seems at 
times to cut across the interests of cer- 
tain businesses, we want to be in a posi- 
tion to talk it out freely and frankly 
and to explain the reasons for such 
policies. 


The war has given a great impetus 
to the desire in many lands to go for- 
ward with many new projects. The urge 
to industrialize is today so strong and 
so widespread that we may well see a 
development that can be as important 
in economic history as was the indus- 
trial revolution of the 19th Century in 
Europe or as was our own great indus- 
trial development of the last two or three 
generations. 


The United States has emerged from 
the war the most powerful nation of the 
world — militarily — politically — and in 
economic affairs. How we use this power 
will set the pattern of history for many 
decades to come. Shall we do our share 
of repairing the damage of the war? 
Shall we fit in with and encourage the 
trend toward industrialization? Shall 
we lead the way toward stronger world 
organization, or go our own separate 
way and for temporary nationalistic 
reasons perform acts that will split the 
world in regional blocs and impede pro- 
gress toward world government? As we 
set our course now, we shall reap the 
rewards of our actions for generations 
to come. The opportunity before us is 
breath-taking. 


To broaden the sphere of our activity 
and to encourage industrialization abroad 
would, of course, cause certain disloca- 
tions. The development of industry in 
our southern States hurt many northern 
plants, but the general level of our pro- 
duction rose and the public welfare was 
enhanced. Any change in the pattern 
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of our economy brings difficulties for 
some. The manufacture of automobiles 
hurt the carriage makers, but again the 
public benefitted and the national econ- 
omy was given one of its greatest single 
boosts. 


There is also the prospect of a 
strengthened International Labor Office 
which can do much to equalize labor 
standards throughout the world. As 
part of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organization, 
the ILO will be in a far stronger posi- 


ARTHUR PAUL 


Appointed Director of Office of Inter- 
national Trade Relations, Department of 
Commerce, October 21, 1945, on December 
4 became Assistant to Secretary of Com- 
merce with responsibility for providing 
general direction over all international 
trade activities of the Department, includ- 
ing the British loan. 

Born in Montgomery County, Pa., in 
1898, graduated from St. George’s School 
and Princeton University in 1920, served 
in the First World War as a lieutenant in 
the Naval Reserve Flying Corps for two 
years. 

Director Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lans- 
dale, Pa., from 1921 to 1942 and included 
several years as the managing director of 
the Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Ltd., in London, 
England. He is also a director of Turbo 
Machine Company, Lansdale, Pa. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, joined 
the Board of Economic Warfare in Janu- 
ary, 1942, as chief of the Office of Imports. 

Worked closely with General Eisen- 
hower’s staff at Versailles on the civilian 
supply programs furnished to the European 
Countries under Lend-lease. Later, on 
similar problems he visited General Wede- 
meyer at Chungking, Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten at Ceylon and General Mac- 
Arthur in the Philippines. 

Member Academy of Political Science, 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, National Planning Association and 
the Princeton Club. He is a member of 
the Advisory Council, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions of Prince- 
ton University. He is married and has 
four children. 

In appearances before business groups 
Arthur Paul has stated his belief in the 
international approach to trade expansion 
as a means of attaining full production 
and full employment and therefore con- 
siders his present assignment the most 
challenging of his business and Govern- 
ment career. 
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tion to demand adherence to its findings. 
To the extent that these will raise liv- 
ing standards abroad, they will help pro- 
vide the means to buy American goods. 


We want full employment at home 
through full utilization of resources; and 
we want to see the fruits of our labor 
more evenly distributed within our 
country. But we also want world peace 
because no domestic solutions to our 
problems are worth anything without it. 
We have learned that economic disloca- 
tions, lack of equality of opportunity, 
pressures from depressed areas — all 
these lead to arbitrary acts by the na- 
tions of the world each trying to obtain 
temporary advantage over the others. 
These acts in the past have amounted 
to virtual economic warfare between 
nations in time of peace. When war 
breaks out, as it has twice in our life- 
time, its destruction is fearful. All the 
gains of exploitation and scheming are 
wiped away overnight and a debt is 
piled up to hobble the generations to 
come. 


It seems clear, therefore, that we 
should decide upon a course of action 
that will encourage world-wide economic 
development. To do so will be one of 
the most significant acts toward insur- 
ing peace. Furthermore, I believe it can 
be made clear that by so doing we can 
ease our immediate economic problems. 


In connection with the difficulties of 
doing business abroad and the Govern- 
ment impediments to the carrying on of 
active world trade, I should like to dis- 
cuss the use of the United Nations Or- 
ganization as the means by which we 
shall try to extricate foreign trade from 
the tight strait-jacket of control in which 
it now finds itself. There have been pro- 
posed five specialized economic agencies 
which will have a bearing on trade and 
all of which.are to be part of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the UNO. 
These are the International Trade ()r- 
ganization, the International Bank, ‘he 
Stabilization Fund, the Internatioial 
Labor Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 


The extent to which the Congress of 
the United States has already endor:ed 
the program is not fully realized »y 
many persons. In ratifying the San 
Francisco Charter of the United Natic.'s, 
the Senate gave its approval to Ch. p- 
ter IX—International Economic and *0- 
cial Cooperation, whose purpose is sta’ ed 
in Article 55 as follows: 


“With a view to the creation of con- 
ditions of stability and well-being wh ch 
are necessary for peaceful and frien ly 
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rela.ions among nations based on res- 
pect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, the 
United Nations shall promote: 


(a) Higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development; 


solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, health and related prob- 
lems; and international cultural and edu- 
cational cooperation; and 


(c) universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, language or religion.” 


This Article also provides that all 
members pledge themselves to take joint 
and separate action in cooperation with 
the United Nations for the achievement 
of the purposes just quoted. The various 
specialized agencies established by inter- 
governmental agreement and_ having 
wide international responsibilities, as de- 
fined in their basic instruments, in eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related fields, shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations in 
the Economie and Social Council. 


Again in passing the Bretton Woods 
legislation the Congress stated as fol- 
lows: 


“In the realization that additional 
measures of international economic co- 
operation are necessary to facilitate the 


expansion and balanced growth of inter- 
national trade and render most effective 
the operations of the Fund and the Bank, 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to seek to bring about 
further agreement and_ cooperation 
among nations and international bodies, 
as soon as possible, on ways and means 
which will best reduce obstacles to and 
restrictions upon international trade, 
eliminate unfair practices, promote mu- 
tually advantageous commercial rela- 
tions, and otherwise facilitate the expan- 
sion and balanced growth of interna- 
tional trade and promote the stability of 
international economic relations. In 
considering the policies of the United 
States in foreign lending and the policies 
of the Fund and the Bank, particularly 
in conducting exchange transactions, the 
Council and the United States represen- 
tatives on the Fund and the Bank shall 
give careful consideration to the progress 
which has been made in achieving such 
agreement and cooperation.” 

Although our participation in the In- 
ternational Trade Organization will of 
course have to be specifically approved 
by Congress after this summer’s con- 
ference, I believe the executive branch 
of the Government is by these Congres- 
sional expressions under a mandate to 
sponsor such an organization and to ne- 
gotiate with other countries for its 
adoption. 


I further believe that the public of 
the United States is, if anything, a bit 


ahead of the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration in its demand that we move ahead 
with the establishment and the strength- 
ening of these organizations and all other 
parts of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. I think this is true of peoples 
throughout the world. I do not think 
that any official group opposing ad- 
herence to the UNO and its subsidiaries 
could long retain power in any country 
of the world. The mandate to move ahead 
on this front from the people is becom- 
ing clearer every day. 


Finally, I should like to point out that 
if the trend toward industrialization of 
undeveloped lands is carried on under the 
aegis of the ITO and a strengthened 
ILO, then these world developments can 
be carried out in an orderly way, in a 
way that will raise standards of living 
throughout the world and can promote 
world trade generally. 


In my opinion the most constructive 
way of promoting our commerce today 
is for the United States—and we are 
well able to do so—to take the lead in 
promoting the trade of the world by as- 
sisting and fostering the trend toward 
world industrialization, by encouraging 
the enlightened use of a liberal inter- 
national credit policy, by practicing a 
decent and cooperative trade policy and 
insisting that others do likewise and by 
seeing that the new international organ- 
izations are strong and that they really 
work. 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 26, MARYLAND Phone: CUrtis 0270 
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Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Altantic States’ Area. 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
PRODUCER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


On November 30th in New York City, 
36 wholesale Frozen Food Distributors 
gathered together to form what is fast 
becoming a major organization in the 
frozen food industry—I refer of course 
to the National Wholesale Frozen Food 
Distributors. Although only 36 firms 
were represented at that initial meeting, 
25 others had already expressed them- 
selves interested in the idea, and by now 
I am pleased to report that we have 
approximately 75 members—spread over 
the 19 Northeastern States. I think that’s 
especially good considering that we are 
not yet three full months old ... and 
I may add that without any attempt 
on our part to solicit members, we have 
also received inquiries from Chicago, De- 
troit, St. Paul, Atlanta, St. Louis and 
various other cities—these inquiries 
came from information picked up from 
the Trade Journals. I think I may 
safely say that we are the only group 
of Frozen Food Distributors in the in- 
dustry covering more than just one 
small area—and I think I may also 
safely say that we are banded together 
not only for our own benefit, but for the 
mutual benefit of the entire Frozen Food 
Industry. 


To date, we have held three meetings 
and much has been accomplished. The 
Association has been incorporated, and 
the draft of our constitution and by- 
laws has been approved. After much 
discussion, we have decided on a clear- 
cut, long range program, and if put 
down in black and white, the objectives 
of the Association. I should like to read 
those objectives: 


1. To promote the interests of the 
entire Frozen Food Industry in all 
respects. 


2. To do all possible to stimulate the 
production, consumption, and distribu- 
tion of Frozen Food products. 


3. To promote the interests of whole- 
sale frozen food distributors. 


4. To procure uniformity and cer- 
tainty in the customs, usages and prac- 
tices in the wholesale frozen food in- 
dustry. 


5. To standardize and generally im- 
prove business practices between whole- 
salers and packers of frozen foods. 


6. To standardize and generally im- 
prove business practices between whole- 
salers and retailers of frozen foods. 

7. To cooperate for the improvement 
of all conditions relating to the whole- 
sale frozen food business. 
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8. To secure freedom from unjust, 
hostile and Unnecessary legislation. 


9. To diffuse accurate and reliable in- 
formation concerning wholesale frozen 
food distribution. 


10. To promote a more enlarged and 
friendly intercourse between those en- 
gaged in the wholesale frozen food busi- 
ness. 


You will agree that we have cut out 
a pretty substantial job, and I am confi- 
dent, with the enthusiasm already mani- 
fested by our membership, a job will be 
done. I could elaborate at great length 


on these objectives, but as I have been . 


limited to 15 minutes, I promise you 
I will stop within that time. 


Let me be frank—we need you pack- 
ers—but as distributors we are your cus- 
tomers and I believe you need us. With 
our assistance — rather let’s say, with 
cooperation between us, we are working 
definitely to each other’s advantage. I 
think none will argue with me when I 
say that the hectic and confused war 
years have seen the creation of a threat- 
ening situation in the frozen food indus- 
try. The terrific upswing in demand, 
plus the general shortages of foodstuffs, 
added to the speedy growth of the indus- 
try has made for various conditions that 
we (and you, too undoubtedly) think 
should be improved. 


During the war years, with its boost 
from rationing and because of higher in- 
comes and less time for preparation of 
other foods, almost anything in the 
frozen food line sold—and sold fast. As 
a result, various important and proven 
methods of merchandising were over- 
looked and neglected. We realize of 
course that much of this was due to the 
very many serious problems the packers 
had to face, but now the time has come 
when normal manufacturer - wholesaler - 
retailer relationships have to be con- 
sidered, and intelligent selling practices 
planned for the wonderful future every- 
one is looking for in the frozen food 
industry. One of the distortions of nor- 
mal merchandising I’m referring to is the 
situation where any two or three re- 
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tailers, or a group of locker plants or 
super markets or even promoters of 
house to house franchises can band to- 
gether and be given some assurance of 
being sold direct. This may be a result 
of brokers’ or sales agents’ activities but 
that’s not important ... what is import- 
ant is that it’s a dangerous trend in the 
industry. I see no way where it can 
avoid giving rise to price cutting and loss 
leader features which have beset the 
grocery business for so long. I can't 
see where such a practice, if continued, 
won’t create a situation where thousands 
of retail outlets accustomed to buy from 
wholesale distributors won’t be able to 
meet the competition of those retail out- 
lets buying direct from the packers. In 
other words, direct selling can only en- 
courage the speculative elements in the 
trade. And of course, once supplies be- 
come available in any quantity, as they 
must of course become before long, 
wholesalers can scarcely be expected to 


seek those lines identified with direct 
selling. It doesn’t make too much sense, 
gentlemen. Here’s a packer purchasing 


the very best quality of raw material, 
spending a great deal of money outfitting 
a plant to process and produce a quality 
frozen food item, spending more money 
on packaging and merchandising and 
then merely packing the product into 
cars and issuing sight drafts on cus- 
tomers whose names or types of business 
he hasn’t any more notion about than 
that little baby of my story knew what 
the minister had asked. I’m not saying 
that’s the rule—but it’s too prevalent for 
safety. It’s our contention that the best 
way to distribute frozen foods is through 
recognized, responsible wholesale dis- 
tributors. I haven’t the slightest doubt 
that most of the complaints and diflicul- 
ties that now obtain between packers 
and wholesalers would tend to eliminate 
themselves when packers, both large and 
small, begin a systematic planniny of 
sales and a careful check of the cus'om- 
ers their merchandise is being shipped 
to. 


The wholesaler in the frozen foo in- 
dustry is, I believe, even more impo: ‘ant 
than he is in many other trades. Fr zen 
foods need unusual storage facilities and 
delivery service ... for years to come 
many retail outlets will need a frecuent 
refrigerated delivery service. This the 
wholesalers are prepared to offer (0 a 
degree no one else can. As more and 
larger storage cabinets are installed in 
retail outlets ...as the number of f)ozen 
food products increase along with sales, 
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the . deliveries by wholesalers will re- 
ma every bit as essential. There is a 
str og possibility that before long many 
Sta es will enact legislation insisting on 
proper temperatures both in storage 
roots and in modes of transportation of 
frozen foods. Obviously, the wholesalers 
are prepared to observe these enactments 
to a greater and more efficient degree 
tha anyone else. In short, the frozen 
food wholesaler can provide the best 
proper storage facilities, transportation, 
a large and varied inventory from many 
sources, the financial needs, best distri- 
bution and (1 think this is important) the 
proper care of the merchandise at all 
times so that the ultimate consumer re- 
ceives the best the industry has to offer. 
And in that respect I might add the 
reputable, responsible wholesaler offers 
expert and useful assistance to the re- 
tailer in what I might call Public Rela- 
tions—advertising, publicity aimed at the 
consumer and a general policy of mer- 
chandising a product the public has come 
to expect so much from. 


I do not intend to trespass upon your 
time on this matter of public relations 
as you all know how important and 
necessary it fits into any business pic- 


ture, but I would like to go on briefly on: 


some other matters such as the current 
department of Agriculture Inspection 
Services. We feel (as of cource you 


packers do too) that this service leaves 


‘much to be desired—there’s just a few 


holes there ... but at least the garment’s 
there ready for tailoring ... and we feel 
that certainly the Department of Agri- 
culture grading and inspection service is 
a step in the right direction. I can as- 
sure most wholesalers are willing to pay 
for the small added costs of inspection 
service for the overall benefits to be de- 
rived by the entire frozen food industry 
from such activities. 


In the past, because of the long dis- 
tances between distributors and whole- 
salers and the restrictions of wartime, 
getting together has been all but impos- 
sible we hope this condition no 
longer exists. We hope that we can get 
together frequently and on good terms to 
iron out our various problems. I see no 
reason why a committee can’t be set up 
formed of members of both’the Packers 
Association and the Distributors Associa- 
tion to discuss such differences as bank 
drafts—which we feel should be due on 
arrival as they are in the canned foods 
industry. The matter of Inspection on 
arrival should be discussed in commit- 
tee also. 


I don’t think that’s too much to ask in 
an industry that concerns itself with 
such a perishable item as frozen foods. 
We believe shipments should be made 
within a specific time after being packed. 


We would like contracts to carry the 
grade being shipped and details as to 
the type of package. We feel these are 
fair requests and certainly within the 
realms of good business . .. but as I say 
—there’s no reason why such matters 
can’t be discussed between us by such 
a committee as I propose. 


After all, gentlemen, we’re not for- 
eign diplomats . . . we don’t need inter- 
preters and we don’t have any atomic 
bomb secrets we’re trying to keep from 
each other. We’re men engaged in the 
frozen food industry—we can get to- 
gether—we should want to get together 
for our mutual advantage. The problems 
that obtain are not insurmountable . 
don’t get me wrong. I’m not belittling 
the problems that are current... I think 
they can be very dangerous if allowed 
to go unchecked ... I don’t think either 
one of us can stand alone... (I had 
to get that reference to my story, in, 
you see) ... but seriously, we can’t get 
along without each other. The first ob- 
jectives in our newly written constitu- 
tion (and I feel the important one) is to 
“Promote the interests of the entire 
frozen food industry in all respects.” 
With that I don’t think you will argue 
. .. It’s been a pleasure speaking with 
you ... And I want to thank you for 
the opportunity you’ve given me of doing 
so. Thank you and good evening. 


TOMATO BASKETS 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 
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Past, Present and Future Frozen Foods 


The subject of distributor problems is 
a very broad one with many angles. 
Having been intimately connected with 
the frozen food industry since 1932, it 
is astounding to see its growth from less 
than 1 million pounds per year, when I 
started, to now almost 1 billion pounds 
yearly. I will touch briefly on its past, 
its flourishing present and its promising 
future. 


Various foods, especially fish, have long 
been frozen, but commercial packing 
originated in the Northwest about 1908 
with the cold packing of berries and 
cherries in barrels. Toward the early 
part of 1930 we find fruits and vege- 
tables being put up for the institutional 
trade in packages 2 to 30 lbs., but these 
were still mostly “cold pack” or “slow 
frozen.” Shortly thereafter packers be- 
gan to learn the merits of quick freezing, 
and from that time on most of the better 
products have been frozen with low tem- 
peratures, or what we now call quick- 
freezing. 

Today the frozen foods industry con- 
sists of about 500 packers of fruits, 
vegetables, seafoods, meats, poultry and 
cooked foods, packing principally for the 
institutional and retail fields. 

Some idea of the rapid growth of the 
industry can be appreciated when we 
observe that in 1937 slightly over 200 
million pounds were frozen and each 
year this quantity has progressively in- 
creased to slightly under 800 million 
pounds in 1944, and it is estimated that 
the 1946 pack should be well over one 
billion pounds. 


The future is a matter of guessing and 
estimating, depending on whatever yard- 
stick you use, and the point of saturation 
is still unknown. A graph of the in- 
dustry from 1937 through 1945 shows a 
very rapid growth, and a continuation of 
this upward curve for the next 10 to 15 
years will lead to astounding figures. 

From a Quick Frozen Foods article I 
observe that about $17% billion of 
perishable foods are now produced per 
year in the United States and they esti- 
mate that 60% or, in other words, $11- 
billion of this quantity will eventually be 
quick frozen. 

Other yard sticks will give different 
results. 

Personally, I am neither on the ex- 
treme optimistic side nor the pessimistic 
side, but I feel that the frozen foods 
industry is in its infancy, with tremen- 
dous possibilities ahead, and never in 
commercial history has an industry been 
faced with so promising a future. The 
public holds it in high esteem. Frozen 
food cabinets and home freezers equipped 
with space for frozen foods are being 
manufactured as rapidly as_ possible. 
People are receptive to frozen foods. 
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They want frozen foods and what is 
needed is an adequate supply of quality 
products at a fair price. 


The words “frozen foods” now have a 
magic sound, but what I am fearful of 
is that this magic sound might run away 
with safe businesss practice, because 
everyone talks frozen foods—wants to 
pack frozen foods—wants to get into the 
distribution end of frozen foods—and 
wants to sell frozen foods. 


It has a very promising future, but 
those who know little about it should use 
a degree of caution before going into the 
field which is becoming more highly com- 
petitive every day. 


THE PACKERS’ MISSION 


Next to the packer in relation to the 
future of frozen foods comes the dis- 
tributor, who is a spark plug of the 
frozen foods industry, and upon him re- 
lies not only the movement of frozen 
foods from the packer to the consumer 
but also the education of the public in 
each locality where the _ distributor 
operates. 

Distribution of frozen foods is a spe- 
cialty within itself and the distributor 
cannot be successful unless he has a 
special department devoted to frozen 
foods. The frozen foods distributor of 
the future must be more than a jobber 
of merchandise. He must work out his 
own technique for the distribution of 
frozen products because the industry is 
not old enough to have any well estab- 
lished or well defined technique such as 
prevails in the distribution of canned 
foods, meats, fish, produce, ete. 

I note with interest that recently there 
have been organized in the United States 
several associations of frozen food dis- 
tributors who are attempting, in a con- 
structive way, to standardize the indus- 
try from the distributor’s standpoint, for 
the best interests of the distributor of 
the future. The industry welcomes such 
associations, and I feel sure that there 
is not only a place for them but that 
they will be a constructive help to the 
frozen foods industry as a whole. 


DISTRIBUTOR PROBLEMS 
The problems of the distributor are 
basically the same as they were 4% 
years ago when I entered the Navy and 
they are, roughly, as follows: 


Quality—quantity—price—sales_ effort 
—transportation, storage and handling— 
retailer and consumer education. 
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QUALITY 


There is little room for argument that 
one of the prime reasons for the tremen- 
dous growth of the industry has been its 
ability to offer to the consumer public 
foods of a quality substantially better 
than could otherwise be obtained. From 
the consumer’s standpoint there is now 
the mental feeling that if it is frosted it 
has to be good. But we close to the in- 
dustry know that that expression should 
be changed to: “It’s got to be good to be 
frosted!” 

If quality is not uppermost at all times 
in the minds of the packer and distribu- 
tor, the future of frosted foods will be 
lost. 

Quality has always been my text in 
frosted foods and it always will be. Even 
though the housewife might be frosted- 
food-minded and might be a booster of 
frosted foods, she need only get a few 
packages of poor quality and the indus- 
try has lost a customer. 

For long term thinking and planning 
we must protect the upward spiral of 
our business with high standards of 
quality in all products. 


It is similar to the story of the butcher 
being berated by a housewife on the 
quality of some of his meats. When the 
irate customer left the store, another 


* customer asked him how he could stand 


the abuse. He replied that he didn't 
mind the complaints—what he minded 
were the customers who didn’t come back 
to complain. We are the same with ever- 
increasing customers in an infant in- 
dustry. We run the risk of those who 
try—don’t like—and don’t come back. 
They will hurt! 


QUANTITY 


The distributor as well as the packer 
must be mindful of storage and interest. 
Any product that is carried over from 
one pack to another accumulates an addi- 
tional 3 to 4c per lb. We are all familiar 
with the fact that peas, lima beans, spin- 
ach, string beans, corn, brocolli, and as- 
paragus form the principal vegetable 
pack and that strawberries, peaches, 
raspberries and a few other fruits and 
berries, the principal fruit pack. 

These are the cornerstone of ‘he 
frozen food business. The percentaes 
of sales of these items must have been 
particularly distorted during the scarcity 
of certain of these items, and the <is- 
tributor must be cautious in the purchase 
of other fill-in items which have been 
added to give larger variety. 

Fish, poultry and meat also have a 
definite field in the industry as wel! as 
many pre-cooked foods which recently 
have been put on the market. The packer 
should be mindful of these inventories 
that are to be carried by the distributor 
and should not place the distributor in 
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the vosition of having to carry unneces- 
sar, tie-ins and slow moving items. 

The industry—packer and distributor 
inclided—should not bring to the con- 
sumer a product lacking in merit, so that 
froven foods will not suffer as a result. 
Frozen foods are becoming more popular 
and continue to gain consumer accep- 
tance, but a product of inferior quality 
or a product lacking in merit will reduce 
the general popularity of frozen foods. 

It must be recognized that frozen 
foods are more expensive than canned 
foods, and it is essential that any item 
which is frozen must have real merit 
rather than the fancy ideas of the indi- 
vidual wishing to put the product on the 
market. 

PRICE 

The industry as a whole has a great 
deal to accomplish in the matter of price 
as an adjunct to quality. Quality must 
not suffer because of price, but in the 
return to normaley we must all appre- 
ciate that for our industry to achieve 
that place in the food picture of the fu- 
ture to which it belongs, we must gradu- 
ally effect reductions to make the indus- 
try more competitive to all food lines. 


SALES 


For the past few years, with the gen- 
eral shortage of most products, it has 
been a seller’s market, but we must also 
realize that as conditions reach normalcy 
and more productions are found on the 
market, the old matter of sales effort 
must again appear. 


Our transportation has suffered tre- 
mendously during the war but I have 
great faith in the technical, mechanical 
and scientific improvements which will 
be made in railroad and trucking trans- 
portation and which will not only im- 
prove the efficiency of carrying frozen 
foods but should greatly reduce trans- 
portation prices. 


STORAGE 


Storage facilities are critical and 
limited, and storage rates have increased 
tremendously in recent years due, prin- 
cipally, to scarcity of space and labor 
conditions. I am hopeful, however, that 
when things return more to normal these 
storage rates can be reduced. It is to 
all of our interests to exert our best 
efforts to get these rates down, but we 
must also bear in mind that storage 
warehouses likewise have their problems. 


HANDLING 


The handling of merchandise from the 
time it leaves the refrigeration car until 
it is delivered to the retail store is one 
of the distributor’s principal costs and 
problems. He must have a freezer room 
for storing merchandise and also facili- 
ties for repacking cartons for delivery 
together with refrigeration trucks. 


Quite an expense to the distributor is 
that of packing and repacking for indi- 
vidual deliveries. Packers now pack re- 
tail packages in 24, 48 and other odd-size 
packages to the case. Very few custo- 
mers will take a solid case at a time. 


This necessitates these cartons being 
broken down and repacked for delivery. 
Packers should give serious considera- 
tion to the future packing of 12 packages 
to the carton and possibly 4 to 6 of these 
dozen cartons to the master carton. This 
would, of course, involve some additional 
expense to the packer, but I am wonder- 
ing if, in the overall picture, it would 
not be cheaper for the industry if the 
packer originally packs 12 packages to 
the carton, even though a portion of this 
expense may be passed on to the dis- 
tributor. From the over all cost I be- 
lieve this would be a saving in the dis- 
tribution of frozen foods, and wish that 
this suggestion would be given serious 
consideration not only by the packer but 
also by the distributor. The retailer 
could then be educated to purchase and 
receive deliveries in dozen lots. 


RETAIL AND CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


Much importance should be given to 
the retail and consumer education. Point 
of sale advertising is very effective but, 
of course, newspaper and radio adver- 
tising plays an important part. The dis- 
tributor must be mindful, however, that 
only a percentage of his sales should be 
devoted to advertising. I think the 
packer and the distributor alike should 
share in this advertising cost. 

The retailer should be helped in the 
purchase of equipment and new self 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 


USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
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QUALITY CONTROL - - KEY TO 


THE FUTURE FROZEN FOODS 


As one of those Daniel Boones who 
pioneered in the Frozen Foods wilder- 
ness ... I doff my old coonskin cap, and 
thank you heartily for the honor of ap- 
pearing before you today. 

Why is it an honor? The answer is, 
because this is such an important meet- 
ing. In fact, I would not be surprised 
if it marked a milestone in industrial 
history. 

Why is this meeting important? Be- 
cause you men seated in this hall—you 
men already blesst with big jobs and big 
obligations—hold so much new power in 
your hands. You hold in your hands a 
precious infant:—-this frozen foods in- 
dustry, which has become a vital factor 
in America’s human and economic wel- 
fare. 

And to a considerable degree yours is 
the responsibility for determining in the 
troubled days ahead whether this _in- 
dustry will become a thing retarted in 
growth, chronically sick, misshappen, or, 
preferably, it becomes a sturdy, lively 
youngster!—a youngster that is strong- 
boned and muscular—with a magnificent 
promise of greatness and usefulness in 
maturity! 

You may have come here, come to At- 
lantie City, believing that your sole obli- 
gation is to your own business, but that 
is not entirely so. It is more than that! 

Food is our No. 1 industry. The war, 
and the world’s hunger, proved that. 

And so you and I—and your competi- 
tors and mine—are obligated to think in 
terms not only of self-betterment but of 
139 million consumers here at home; of 
prepared, packaged, and canned food- 
stuffs as basic national resources, of 
body-building nourishment for this war- 
bruised generation as well as our chil- 
dren of the next generation; of our 
duties to our industry, and to our em- 
ploves and customers. 

And—if only for self-security—our 
thinking and our planning must be along 
mutually helpful lines, to assure the 
survival of our system of free enterprise. 

That is not all of our burden. We 
must be quick on our feet, resourceful 
and inventive, to cope with new manu- 
facturing and technical and distribu- 
tional developments arising almost over- 
night in this unexplored field of frozen 
foods. 

Yes, and willing to cope with the com- 
plications and headaches that seem to 
spring up not overnight, but almost 
hourly! Someone here may think: “Good 
Lord! There must be an easier way to 
make a living!” Perhaps that’s true— 
but who among us would miss all the 
excitement and fun? 
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By EDWIN T. GIBSON 
Vice President, General Foods 
Corporation 
An Address Before the Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 6, 1946 


Now, I did not bring any literary 
lollypops in my pocket. I didn’t leave 
a desk crowded with unfinished business 
to waste your time passing out sugar- 
coated pep pills. 

On the contrary, with your permission 
I mean to tackle a few of the urgent 
problems which our mushrooming frozen 
foods industry faces today, frankly get 
at the truth, and try to answer the rid- 
dle, which is: “Where do we go from 
here?” Im I right? Isn’t that the $64 
question? 

Let’s tackle the crux of the situation 
first. What is it? As I see it—and I 
think that my experiences in frozen 
foods warrant my judgment—this $100 
million-a-year industry is jeopardized to- 
day by the fellow who puts on the mar- 
ket quick frozen foods which the house- 
wife discovers are not quality items. 

Jnust as one bad apple may spoil a 
whole bushel basket of apples, so one 
opportunist—or his twin brother, the 
incompetent —may not only bankrupt 
himself but grievously hurt the whole 
show for the rest of us. 

Quality and waste-saving convenience 
and garden-fresh flavor—that’s been the 
great secret of the popularity of frozen 
foods to date. An open secret, but not 
universally cherished! For once a man 
recklessly starts to trifle with QUAL- 
ITY, he gets a bad name not only for 
himself — that’s bad enough! —but he 
gives the whole industry a bad name. 
Actually it’s sabotage, deliberate or not. 
I say “It’s sabotage!’’—whether that fel- 
low turned out poor-quality frozen foods 
because he tried to cut corners to quick 
profits . . . or because he was largely 
ignorant of common scientific processes 
and didn’t bother to look beyond his nose 
to see the effect of his shabby work in 
some distant housewife’s kitchen. 

No need to tell you veteran food men 
that. You know, from your own experi- 
ence, that it’s costly and it takes a long 
time to establish a good name in this 
business. Your products must compete 
daily in 400,000 retail outlets for the 
patronage of 30 million shoppers. 

You investors in advertising know 
that, once you put yourself on record in 
the public prints and on the radio as 
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makers of items of definite quality, you 
simply must strive everlastingly to main- 
tain that quality, or else suffer the con- 
sequences. 

The opportunist may intrigue a house- 
wife into buying his product once, but if 
it does not stand up to his printed prom- 
ises, she’ll drop it like a hot potato, and 
he’ll he a cold potato from there on. 


You know all this is true. It was true, 
even in wartime, when shortages for:ed 
the consumer to accept whatever the 
grocer’s gaping shelves had to offer... 
but it will be infinitely truer in this in- 
tensely competitive postwar market, now 
and in the days ahead. 


Let’s see it clearly: we are in a 
QUALITY MARKET. The American 
public, with its larger purchasing power, 
became increasingly quality-conscious 
during the war. We saw it in foods. 
The public to a large degree ate more 
food and better food than ever before. 


The demand for quality was not con- 
fined to our business alone. On the news- 
stand, the highest quality publications 
were grabbed up first, and by the mil- 


_lions of copies; in the department stores, 


the best goods were in greatest demand; 
in clothing, jewelry, shoes, household 
goods, paintings, furniture, electrical 
equipment, furs, and whatever you can 
name, the clamor has been, and is today, 
for quality merchandise. 


The American people have been en- 
lightened. They have come to learn that 
quality is the best buy. That situation 
will continue . .. certainly, so long as 
American business and industry provide 
the high national income enabling people 
to demand, and buy, the best. 


Consequently, the shrewd frozen food 
producer from now on will be the man 
who builds for the long-haul by estcb- 
lishing a reputation for quality items— 
and by doggedly keeping up that quali'y, 
and improving it. 


See what happened in other industrivs. 
Go back to the early days of the mot» r- 
ear! A great new industry! Remem/!er 
all those shadowy names of cars in \y- 
gone days. Where are most of thm 
today? The opportunist—the “Quick: e 
—tried to cash in on the sudden now 
popularity of motor travel. His mind 
was on selling cars—not on build! ig 
quality into his rattletraps. So he’s f  r- 
gotten, along with his car. 

It’s happened in the radio indust y, 
and more recently ... and it’ll surely e 
true of television, and the same thiig 
will happen as private airplane own: 
ship becomes increasingly popular. 
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Gentlemen, let’s don’t let it happen 
hive—to our frozen food industry 
now climbing so fast in popular 
esteem, 

As John Dryden said nearly 300 years 
ago —“Self-defense is nature’s oldest 
law.’ It certainly is. 

And let me say something to you: 
Whether some of us realize it or not, 
this may be our only chance and our last 
chance to put our house in order and 
enforce quality control! ... For such is 
the growing popular interest in these 
new foods that, if some are lax or cynical 
or indifferent, we’ll all some day wake up 
to find outsiders enforcing quality con- 
trol, much to our chagrin and discomfort. 

There are only two ways to make 
quality control effective. Either industry 
polices itself, or it suffers additional 
Governmental supervision. Do you want 
that? 

If shoddy goods provoke the public 
into voicing its disappointment, Govern- 
ment agencies will prick up their ears, 
and then you’ll have restritive laws—- 
you'll have new bureaus in local, State, 
or National Governments and needless 
interference in your operations. 

Internally or externally quality con- 
trol is inevitable. Which do you choose? 
Which makes for greater efficiency, which 
is more profitable and likely to assure 
long-range security of operations, which 
will keep us free to earn, and merit, 
public confidence and support? In your 
eyes, | see the answer. “IT’S UP TO 
US!” 


It is our job... individually as manu- 
facturers, and collectively as founding 
members of a proud and progressive new 
industry, to push quality control to the 
highest point of efficiency in our own 
organizations, and help others to see the 
profitable wisdom of it. 


We found out, fast, when we entered 
the quick-frozen food business 16 years 
ago, that quality control is utterly essen- 
tial. Clarence Birdseye and his group 
had done much in developing proper 
freezing techniques, but there was much 
more to be done. 


We had to overcome the prejudices of 
housewives against these new foods. 

We had to wrestle with the headaches 
of distribution—no railroad cars capable 
of holding low temperatures—no trucks 
of the type which could transport these 
foods and hold them at the temperature 
required — insufficient low-temperature 
facilities in the warehouses—not to men- 
tion the fact that retail stores had no 
facilities for properly keeping or dis- 
playing our products. 

But it went back further than that. 
It went back to Mother Nature. 

Freezing is not magic. Freezing does 
not put any quality into raw foods that 
lack quality to begin with. You have to 
start with quality. And so, very quickly, 
we learned that we would have to under- 
take a costly program of horticultural 
soil, and crop research. We had to ex- 
amine thousands of strains of fruits and 
in future 


vegetables, acreage yields 


growing areas, and weather records for 
those areas. In peas we had to study 
105 strains alone. 

We found, for example, that U. S. 
agricultural practice was to grow foods 
that could take a beating—enduring 
shipment to distant markets, and stand 
up a long time until eventually they 
reached the home kitchen. That wouldn’t 
do for us. Since we concentrated upon 
cleaning, processing, packaging and 
quick-freezing on the same day the raw 
foods were harvested, we were far more 
interested in foods of delicate flavor and 
texture than were others. 

Quality again! 

So we had to work with farmers, fruit 
growers, agricultural experts and Col- 
leges; we had to stimulate the growing 
of new quality strains developed espe- 
cially for quick freezing. 

It did not stop there. We discovered 
that frozen foods may be harmfully af- 
fected by desiccation and oxidation. So 
we went to work on new packaging ma- 
terials and new techniques, testing them 
under actual conditions and in our labo- 
ratories until we found those assuring 
top quality. 

It became necessary to enforce the 
greatest sanitary conditions in the plants 
. .. a rigid supervision all along the 
line. 

That is one of many reasons why the 
packer must recognize the fact that 
there is more than just freezing to the 


frozen foods business. He must know 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKING MACHINE 


The Fastest and Easiest Adjusted 
Husker in Use 


The double husker is guaranteed to do good work when operating ata speed of 
180 ears per minute. 


The illustration shows the Morral Double Husker with its celebrated ear placing 
and ear gauging device—the most positive ear placer and gauging device in use. 


The vital part of every husking machine is its husking rolls. Our latest model 
husker is equipped with all steel husking rolls which are the strongest and most 
durable rolls in use. The husking rolls on our latest model husker are made 
much longer than other husking rolls, therefore they have greater husking capa- 
city. Said steel husk rolls will give eight to ten years of service and then can 
be recut with very little expense to the Canner which makes them like new rolls 
again. We have used steel husk rolls since 1930 and they do a very satisfactory 
job of husking. 


Patented 
"HE MORRAL CORN 
USKING MACHINE 


Patented 


THE MORRAL CORN 
CUTTING MACHINE 


All of our latest model machines have valuable improvements 


It will pay you to write us for catalogue of our 


machinery and get our prices and terms for any machinery you may need in our 


Morral, 


THE f RRAL CORN CUTTER either single or double cut for cream capacity of our Morral Double Husker. 

style co 

THE }. RRAL CORN CUTTER for either cream style or whole grain over older models. 

corn, -- Morral Corn Cutter has a positive feed and will cut either the 

bantam: arge varieties of corn. It has great capacity and has the same line before you place your order. 
MORRAL BROTHERS INC, 
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the scientific principles both of process- 
ing and freezing. Otherwise, a poor or 
bad product may result. 


We present packers take no dog-in-the- 
manger attitude toward those interested 
in this new field. On the contrary, we 
and all our associates in the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers wel- 
come new packers. 


When poor products creep into the 
grocery stores, they give the rest of us 
a black eye. In fact, if I sound a trifle 
plaintive, it may be because that during 
the war more than one housewife gave 
us or her grocer a red-hot going over, 
when a frozen package proved faulty, 
and when we scrutinized the case, we 
found that it was not a Birds Eye pack- 
age at all. 


You know, it’s bad enough, when you 
were a kid, to be caught with a grimy 
paw in the cookie jar, but oh man! To 
be accussed of some misdeed, when ac- 
tually you were innocent as the purest 
lily of the field—that was a moment to 
howl in indignant virtue. We’ve felt a 
virtuous howl coming on—more than 
once. 

But let me tell you, even after we 
convinced a housewife it wasn’t our 
product and it wasn’t our package, often 
she remained disgruntled; she clung to 
her skepticism; she might take a long 
time before she bought any frozen foods 
with assurance. 

That is why we urye quality con-— 
trol on all in the industry— it’s mu- 
tual protection—it’s just good com- 
mon sense, and good business. 


Broadly speaking, we can see this new 
industry as in the fore-front of the new 
and better diets for the nation. The 
experts tell us that thousands of young 
Americans rejected as physically unfit 
for armed service might have been made 
tough and sturdy if the proper diets had 
been provided in childhood. And that, 
gentlemen, is where frozen foods enter 
as a great human asset in the country’s 
future. 


The industry must be encouraged by 
Government and consumers to grow and 
prosper. More and more quality raw 
materials must be grown by our farmers. 
The philosophy and wisdom of balanced 
nutrition must penetrate millions of 
homes. 


Already the trend is in our favor. Just 
a day or two ago the papers reported 
that the demand for frozen foods is two 
years ahead of the supply, and estimated 
that these foods “eventually will repre- 
sent 35 per cent of the retail food trade 
and gross $6 billion annually” — com- 
pared with $100 million today. 


Already nearly a tenth of the retail 
outlets are selling frozen foods, and 
50,000 more are looking for facilities to 
do so. There are 450 commercial freez- 
ing firms now. In 1945, they packed 
nearly 70 foods—fish, fruits, vegetables, 
meats and berries, a total of 600 million 
pounds. In three years there may be 
2,000 packers. 
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Further, a survey revealed that more 
than 8 in 10 housewives in cities over 
100,000 population buy frozen foods, with 
a third of them buying these new foods 
regularly. Cornell University reports 
that 9 women in 10 questioned declared 
that they would buy more of these prod- 
ucts if they had storage room. 

As more people enjoy these high-level 
diets, the food industry will stimulate 
employment and industrial activity in 
many fields. In the early days, many 
families raised their own food supply. 
But with the processing and preserving 
of foods, millions of good jobs are made 
available in the growing, harvesting, 
freezing, storing, financing, warehousing, 
transportation, and sale of quality nu- 
trition. The industry has invested mil- 
lions of dollars in scientific research. But 
much more will have to be expended. and 
again that means jobs. 


In agriculture, we like to think that 
the American farmer leads the field; but 
we believe that the quality demands of 
our new industry will stimulate him to 
the growing of ever better raw materi- 
als. Rather than be confronted with an 
over-supply of farm products, the world 
for a long time to come will actually be 
faced with a food shortage. So there’s 
plenty of work, and good earnings, ahead 
for the American farmer striving to 
improve both his methods and his crops. 

Finally, I want to say how happy we 
Birds Eye people are to see the distribu- 
tors and packers organizing—for greater 
efficiency, for mutual cooperation in self- 
betterment, and for assuming boldly and 
frankly their responsibility in doing an 
essential job of public service. Each of 
us, individually, can be expected to do 
his share. I believe that every man 
wants to do the right thing—only, some- 
times, he doesn’t trouble to learn how to 
do the job right; and sometimes, he 
thoughtlessly tries to cut too sharp a 
corner. So let’s appeal to these fellows’ 
pride. For pride is a strong factor in 
the food industry. Each of us is proud 
of his good name. We mean to protect 
that good name. And quality control, 
I submit, is just about the best insurance 
for that. It really works. 


But none of us can do it alone. We 
have to help one another to keep up to 
the mark. As the old Basque proverb 
had it, “God is a hard worker---but He 
likes to be helped” Virtue is its own re- 
ward but it’s nice to know that profits, 
too, in the long run, come to him who 
wisely supplements his personal ethical 
code with high commercial standards. 
You packers need not be told that. You 
know it. You already are aware of your 
responsibilities—to one another, to the 
great ramified business of foods, to the 
nation. If you were not conscious of 
your obligations and duties, you would 
not be here. The fact that you have come 
here is proof to the world that you are 
planning and building along the proper 
lines, with courage, with confidence in 
yourselves and your future, and with 
faith in our country’s glorious destiny in 
world leadership, American style. 
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PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
OF FROZEN FOODS 


(Continued from page 63) 


service and display equipment is rapilly 
coming on the market. The retailer 
should be helped in the proper location 
of this equipment in his store and should 
be taught the necessity of cleanliness in 
his cabinet and preventing one package 
from being stacked on another and one 
product being left in the cabinet for sev- 
eral months rather than shifting the 
merchandise weekly. 


He should be taught to sell the con- 
sumer full meals. Many consumers are 
now buying low temperature cabinets 
and the new refrigerators are now being 
equipped with storage facilities of from 
1 to several cubic feet. I believe the 
bulk of frozen food sales will always be 
made through the retail stores and with 
cabinet manufacturers working night 
and day it will only be a short time be- 
fore all of the better grade retail food 
stores will carry frozen food cabinets. 


In connection with the retailer, I am 
reminded of an incident which my wife 
recounted to me_ several nights ago. 
When ordering her groceries by tele- 
phone, she asked the clerk if he had any 
butter—the answer was “No”; any bacon 
—“‘No”—and being a Pratt’s customer, 
she asked if he had any Pratt’s frosted 
peas. She said the clerk called back to 
someone in the rear of the store asking 
if they had any Birds Eye peas. The 
answer being “yes,” his reply was “yes.” 


The delivery proved to be neither Pratt’s 


nor Birds Eye but Agan peas. However, 
they were good peas and everyone was 
happy. 

Birds Eye ought to be particularly 
complimented on their contribution to 
the industry. They have maintained 
quality from its very inception and the 
industry can well take note of the high 
quality set by Birds Eye. 

In conclusion, let me add that the 
frozen foods industry distributor is to- 
day one of the most important cogs in 
the wheel. He is responsible for bring- 
ing frozen foods to the consumer, 
whether it be an industrial or institu- 
tional user or the housewife. He is the 
one who has the closest contact with the 
user and must do the explaining, the 
promotion and much of the advertising. 
His chances of success are only possible 
if he has a line of quality products to 
sell. The distributor will see to it that 
frozen products are sold through prover 
channels, and that they are maintai..ed 
under proper temperatures and han: led 
under right conditions. 

Frozen foods have made imme ise 
strides in the past few years. They hve 
consumer acceptance; they are her to 
stay, and the distributor is charged vith 
the responsibility of seeing that they ot 
only hold the progress thus far m .de 
but see to it that they continue ter 
phenomenal growth, maintain the hizh- 
est standards and continue in ste idy 
development. 
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INTRODUCTION 


War activities continued during the greater part 
of 1945 to require a large part of the Associa- 
tion’s attention. Following V-J Day, however, 
more effort was devoted to adjustments of the 
industry to a peace-time economy. 

The Association’s Planning Committee was called 
to Washington on August 18 to consider steps to 
be taken to bring the industry back to normal 
peace-time operation. The remainder of the year 
was devoted, in large part, to consideration of 
ways and means of terminating the many govern- 
ment wartime controls. 

During the early part of the year the principal 
wartime controls that received greatest attention 
were: (1) Canning prices; (2) grower prices; 
(3) subsidies; (4) tin and glass conservation ; 
(5) labor supply; (6) government procurement, 
ete. 

The experience of three years in controlling 
prices of canned foods should have simplified the 
job for 1945. It was no longer necessary to experi- 
ment on methods. The problem for 1945 was 
primarily one of adjusting the 1944 regulations 
to fit the conditions of change since the 1944 
regulations were prepared. The two principal 
changes for which adjustments in price ceilings 
were necessary, were: (1) Increases in growers’ 
prices and (2) wage increases approved by WLB 
that were not reflected in the 1944 ceilings. 

The Office of Price Administration announced to 
the Association’s Planning Committee on February 


4 its policy for making the price adjustments 
for 1945 to reflect increased raw material cost and 
War Labor Board approved wage increases. 

Considerable time was required to apply this 
policy and work out the 1945 pricing regulation. 
It was not until August 28 that Supplement 13 
to Food Products Regulation No. 1, the first of 
the 1945 pricing regulations, was issued. 


By CARLOS CAMPBELL 


To the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 4, 1946 


The government set-aside orders for the 1945 
pack reached an all-time high with the issuance 
of War Food Orders 22.8 and 22.9 on January 30. 
The industry was fearful of large army surpluses 
being thrown on the market if the war should 
end suddenly. Fortunately, the war ended before 
any considerable portion of the pack had been 
contracted to the Government. A rapid adjust- 
ment downward of the set-aside orders, together 
with removal of canned foods from rationing, 
enabled canners to move their packs into civilian 
channels when the demand was strong. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE 
WAR PROGRAM 


PRICING 


The Office of Price Administration at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the NCA Planning Committee, 
discussed proposed plans for the 1945 ceiling regu- 
lation on canned fruits and vegetables. Their 
proposals contemplated absorption by the canning 
industry of increased costs arising out of govern- 
mental action with respect to raw products and 
wages. After numerous conferences and discus- 
sions the Office of Economic Stabilization deter- 
mined that canners would not be required to 
absorb increased costs arising out of approved raw 
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product prices or approved increases in basic 
wages. 

The 1945 regulation was based on OES Direc- 
tive No. 75 issued August 9. This directive stated 
that 1945 ceilings would be the same as in 1944 
except (1) approved 1945 raw material costs 
would be included, (2) ceilings would be increased 
to cover increases in basic wage rates since Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, (3) ceilings on subsidized commodities 
would be established in conformity with Directive 
60, and (4) minor adjustments would be made 
to correct inequities and errors in 1944 ceilings. 
Late in June the industry was officially advised 
that the 1945 pack would be priced on the basis 
of commercial grades. 


Supplement 13 to FPR 1 was issued August 28 
and contained pricing appendices for most band- 
priced vegetables and those fruits, berries, and 
vegetables covered by Pricing Method No. 2. Pric- 
ing appendices on most band-priced fruits were 
not issued until the end of November. The 1945 
supplement continued, with a number of minor 
modifications, the basic pricing methods in effect 
during the previous year. The ceilings were 
designed to return to the industry the same aver- 
age per unit dollar profit as received in 1940-1941. 


For the major products, price ceilings were 
established by each canner adding to his 1941 
base price a permitted increase calculated by the 
OPA, adjusting to the ranges specified if neces- 
sary, and if eligible, adding the increase specified 
for increased basic wage rates. Conversions were 
specified where base prices were not available on 
all grades, styles, or sizes. The regulation provided 
for reductions in ceilings where the processor’s 
purchases of raw product averaged less than that 
designated. The same commodities were covered 
by this pricing method as under Supplement 7, 
with the addition of tomato juice. 
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We are now booking seeds on growing contract 
for delivery after harvest. Mail your specifications 
or request our representative to call. 

We can offer most kinds for prompt shipment. 


CORNELI SEED COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
SEED BREEDERS & GROWERS 
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Other commodities were priced under Pricing 
Method No. 2 which basically required a proces- 
sor to figure his maximum prices by taking his 
ceiling as required to be established under Section 
6 of Supplement 7, adjusting for changes in 
raw product cost (as required to be figured under 
the regulation), and then adjusting, where appro- 
priate, for increases in basic wage rates. For 
certain products dollar-and-cents maximum prices 
were specified which applied to sales by proces- 
sors who could not otherwise determine their 
ceilings under the regulations. Because of sugar 
restrictions, provision was made for adjusting 
ceilings for fruits packed in syrup the density of 
which did not correspond to the grade of the 
fruit or berry. 

Prior to the issuance of the 1945 regulations, 
packers were permitted to sell to government pro- 
curement agencies, subject to an agreement to 
adjust prices when the new regulations were 
issued. Adjustable pricing was not permitted on 
civilian sales. 


Ceilings on sauerkraut, canned citrus and some 
minor products were either suspended or removed 
late in the year. 


As a test case in “price decontrol’’ price con- 
trols were suspended by the OPA on fresh citrus 
for the period, November 19, 1945, to January 
13, 1946. Immediately upon removal of ceilings, 
prices advanced sharply, but after prices receded 
somewhat the Government in mid-December issued 
a warning that unless prices declined controls 
would be quickly reimposed. At the end of the 
year prices of grapefruit, except for premium 
fruit, were well in line, but orange, lemon, and 
tangerine prices were substantially higher than 
previous ceiling levels and the OPA believed that 
prices threatened to rise further. Effective Janu- 
ary 4, 1946, the OPA restored the previous citrus 
ceiling regulations. The failure of price decontrol 
in this important test case undoubtedly will result 
in more cautious governmental action in future 
questions of decontrol on agricultural commodities. 


GROWER AND PROCESSOR SUPPORT PRICES 


Grower support prices for the 1945 crop of can- 
ning vegetables were named only on the four 
major vegetables, peas, corn, snap beans, and 
tomatoes. Designated prices were named on other 
processing vegetables which served as the maxi- 
mum raw product reflections in ceilings. The 
levels of growers support or designated prices 
were generally the same as those named in 1944. 
The support prices on the major vegetables were 
underwritten through a program by which the 
Department of Agriculture offered to purchase 
canned corn, peas, snap beans, tomatoes, and 
tomato juice from certified processors who had 


-agreed by written contract to pay growers the 


established support prices. On the civilian portion 
of a canner’s pack of these commodities, the sup- 
port price was 86.4 percent of the canner’s indi- 
vidual gross ceiling but not to exceed 86.4 percent 
of the midpoint of the OPA price range. In addi- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture guaranteed 
procurement of at least 90 percent of the maxi- 
mum set-aside during the year under WFO 22.9. 
This latter guarantee covered purchases at the 
full army buying prices. 

Designated grower prices were named on fruits 
and berries for processing. The designated prices 
served only as the raw product reflections in 
price ceilings. As in the case of canned vege- 
tables, the Department of Agriculture guar- 
anteed procurement of at least 90 percent of the 
set-aside at full army buying prices. 


SUBSIDIES 

The canned vegetable subsidy program for 1945 
was based on a directive of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization issued on June 27, 1945. The 
subsidy agreement, which was mailed to canners 
in early October, covered the same products as 
the agreement for the previous year. Although 
the agreement was revised, the program followed 
the same procedure as in 1944. The tomato sub- 
sidy was increased by six cents per dozen No. 2 
cans in order to encourage increased production of 
this commodity. With this exception the sub- 
sidy rates were determined in the same manner 
as in 1944. A procedure was established in Decem- 
ber to recover subsidy paid on goods later exported 
for foreign countries. 

The removal of subsidies on all canned foods by 
the end of the 1945 crop season was announced 
by the Office of Economic Stabilization. Fur- 
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CARLOS CAMPBELL 


Carlos Campbell, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, was born at 
White Hall, Illinois, received his early edu- 
eation in the public schools, later attended 
the University of Illinois. At the outbreak 
of World War I, Mr. Campbell left the 
University to volunteer in the service of 
his country and was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant. When the Armistice was signed, 
Mr. Campbell was stationed at Paris, 
France, and took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to enroll at the Sorbonne for a 
continuation of his college work. 

Left the University of Arkansas in 1929 
to become an economist with the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, a post 
he held until 1934 when he joined the staff 
of the National Canners Association, as 
Director of the Division of Statistics. 

He inaugurated the Association’s present 
statistical program, now regarded as the 
most comprehensive in the food field, or- 
ganized the NCA statistical reporting sys- 
tem for compiling canned food packs, 
stocks, and shipments, and this system has 
laid the basis for similar statistical pro- 
grams conducted by Government agencies, 
business firms, and other Associations. 

During the late war served as a consul- 
tant to the various Government agencies 
in the formation and operation of numer- 
ous wartime food programs. Also his sta- 
tistical information was used widely by 
these agencies in determining canned food 
supplies and in the formation of historical 
bases for making estimates of possible 
canned food production. 

In 1944, because of his oustanding ability 
in analyzing and solving problems con- 
fronting the canning industry, he was pro- 
moted to the post of Executive Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Association and was 
placed in charge of the Association’s major 
wartime activities. Upon the resignation 
of Frank E. Gorrell in March, 1945, Mr. 
Campbell was appointed Secretary of the 
National Canners Association. 


ther, it announced that no subsidies were planned 
for the 1946 pack of vegetables. 


Certain unfinished business relating to the 1944 
program was clarified during the calendar year. 
These included adding certain tomato products to 
the list of subsidized commodities, extension of 
the period of eligible sales and final date for 
filing claims for payment to November 30 and 
December 31, 1945, respectively, and _ establish- 
ment of a policy on subsidy payment on damaged 
goods where an insurance claim was involved. 


The Department of Agriculture on June 21, 
1945, announced the details of the 1944-1945 canned 
grapefruit juice subsidy offer. This program, 


which was similar to that in effect during the 
previous season, was designed to reimburse can- 
ners for average costs of grapefruit that are 
in excess of grower prices used in establishing 
civilian ceiling prices. 


RESERVATION QUOTAS 

War Food Orders 22.8 and 22.9, which estab. 
lished the amounts of canned fruits, juices, and 
vegetables to be set aside for government pur. 
chase, were issued just previous to the Febru. 
ary meeting of the Planning Committee. These 
orders provided for a slightly greater total pro- 
curement than in 1944. The set-asides were in- 
creased later in the year and with the exception 
of canned tomatoes were removed on all products 
in October. Future army purchases were on a 
negotiated basis with individual processors. 

An emergency citrus order, WFO 122, was issued 
in January requiring processors to confine sales, 
deliveries and shipments of canned citrus juices 
to the armed forces. War Food Order 22.7 was 
amended in February increasing the set-asides, 
At the same time it was announced that can- 
ners could file application for release from WFO 
122. No set-aside was applicable to the 1945-46 
pack of canned citrus. 

Government requirements for canned seafood 
were announced in Amendment 8 to WFO 44, 
effective April 1, 1945. The set-asides for govern- 
ment purchase were reduced several times, and 
by the end of the year were in effect only for 
salmon and pilchards. 


RATIONING 

The Association continued in 1945, through its 
Rationing Committee, to advise Office of Price 
Administration regarding possible market reac- 
tions to its monthly point value adjustments. This 
cooperation continued until the removal of canned 
foods from rationing immediately following V-J 
Day. 

MACHINERY AND CONSTRUCTION 


During the year the Association continued to 
assist canners in obtaining necessary information 
and aided individual canners in the work of mak- 
ing out the required applications for priority assis- 
tance for machinery and construction. Changes 
in the machinery and building orders were reported 
regularly in the INFoRMATION LETTER. This work 
of information and assistance was continued up 
to the time, following V-J Day, when the War 
Production Board terminated most of its regu- 
latory orders. 


CONTAINERS AND TIN SUPPLY 

Although tin supplies continued to decrease in 
1945 the War Production Board was able to 
liberalize. some of the restrictions of Conservation 
Order M-81 and permit the use of tin for packing 
an additional number of items previously restricted 
by the order. By the end of the year, WPB, 
(now the Civilian Production Administration) , was 
able to grant unlimited tin for virtually all can- 
ned foods, except pet foods, but still retained the 
restrictions on can sizes and tin coatings. 

Allocable tin in the Nation’s stockpile at the 
beginning of 1945 was estimated at about 22,000 
tons as compared with an estimated stockpile of 
18,000 tons as the year ended. Before [earl 
Harbor about 34,000 tons of tin went into tin 
food containers, 

Supplies of glass closures were unlimited for 
practically all canned foods during 1945. The 
year ended with little change in Conserv«tion 
Orders L-103 and L-108-b, both orders having been 
greatly liberalized in 1944. 

Some canners experienced difficulties in ob‘ain- 
ing sufficient supplies of fibre shipping containers. 
However, with the abrupt ending of the war. the 
opposite was true; some canners had too many 
shipping containers on hand, especially the \-box 
or export type. Since the Government had urged 
canners to purchase their full requirements for 
V-boxes early in the year and had assured ‘hem 
that they would be used, if purchased, the .\;my 
Quartermaster Corps and the U. S. Departient 
of Agriculture instituted a program in September 
for purchasing the surplus V-boxes or reimbu: sing 
canners for the extra expense involved. 


MANPOWER 
Heavy inroads on the already dwindling can- 
nery labor supply were made toward the last of 
1944, and in the early months of 1945. The 
armed forces, because of the stepped-up tempo 
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‘he war, made larger demands upon the exist- 
ins manpower supply and many men who pre- 
viously had been deferred were called up for 
the draft. 

‘he Association’s Manpower Committee and 


Mapower Division kept in close touch with the 
manpower situation and were in constant contact 
wit) Selective Service, the Provost Marshal Gen- 


era.’s office, the War Manpower Commission, the 
Quartermaster Corps, the War Food Administra- 
tion and other governmental agencies concerned 
with manpower’ problems. These Association 
groups were particularly helpful in supplying 
eanners with the latest information as to the 
ever-changing needs and procedures of Selective 
Service. The Manpower Division was kept busy 
obtaining certifications for deferment of key can- 
nery workers. 

Congress was aware of the critical manpower 
shortage and tried to pass a number of bills 
which would guarantee deferment for agricul- 
tural labor. Cannery workers would have been 
included under this category had any of the 
bills passed. 

The Association was able to assist canners in 
obtaining prisoner-of-war labor in a number of 
areas, even though the number of workers prom- 
ised by the War Department earlier in the year 
fell short of materialization because V-E and 
V-J days came sooner than expected, and many 
prisoners of war originally slated for canning 
work were never transported to this country. 

Canners also were aided in obtaining labor by 
the agricultural labor program of the WFA Labor 
Branch. This program, which operated through 
the State and local Extension Services and the 
local USES offices, supplied many foreign, as 
well as domestic workers, who harvested thousands 
of tons of processing crops, and in emergencies 
performed numerous duties in canning plants. 

The Association, in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission, the Office of War Infor- 
mation and the War Advertising Council, pro- 
duced a series of posters, newspaper advertise- 
ments, news releases, radio announcements, etc., 
as a part of a campaign to appeal to the patri- 
otism of school children, housewives, and older 
men and women to help in local cannery plants 


wherever possible. The Association financed the 
production of this campaign material and it was 
distributed to all processors and to the local USES 
offices in the form of advertising kits. 

Despite the limited manpower supply, only a 
minimum amount of food was lost by processors 
in 1945 due to the lack of labor. 


DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 
WASHINGTON LABORATORY 


In the year 1945, the time devoted by Washing- 
ton Laboratory personnel to war projects reached 
a peak and the greatest part of the time of the 
Laboratory staff was devoted to such responsibili- 
ties as: The organization and execution of a train- 
ing program for Quartermaster personnel assigned 
to the three Army mobile laboratories; coopera- 
tion with the Subsistence Laboratory of the 
Quartermaster Corps in the operation of the 
mobile laboratories in several States; continued 
work on substitute containers; the formulation of 
processing data for meat products produced for 
the Army; studies on ultra-violet sterilization of 
sugar and application to emergency situations 
where sugar for use in Army rations was found 
to be unsuitable; nutrition studies planned for 
special information of the Army, which were 
done in collaboration with other laboratory units. 


All of the work which was exclusively asso- 
ciated with war projects has been concluded, 
with the exception of one minor project concern- 
ing substitute containers, and it now becomes 
necessary to return as quickly and logically as 
possible to the planning and execution of peace- 
time refearch. The Laboratory is now low on 
personnel and a primary task during the next 
few months will be to locate and appoint suitable 
replacements. Such replacements and additions 
to the staff will come slowly, since the supply of 
positions available far exceeds the number of 
applicants and no adequate output of younger 
professionals can be expected before another five 
years or more. 

A detailed account of the activities of the 
Washington Laboratory in 1945 is to be found 
in the Annual Report to the Research Committee. 
Reference to participation in the special nutri- 


tion and sanitation projects is made elsewhere 
in this report. 


WESTERN BrANCH LABORATORY 


The main activities of the Western Branch 
Laboratory during 1945 included: A continuation 
of studies aimed to improve retorting practices, 
bacteriological and chemical studies, microscopic 
examination of tomato products and spinach, prep- 
aration of special fruit packs in collaboration 
with the Association’s Labeling Committee, and 
an educational program dealing with plant sani- 
tation. 


The work on retorting necessitated follow-up 
visits to 57 canneries where it was felt assistance 
would be needed. It was found that 12 of these 
were not venting retorts adequately ; however, it 
was possible to correct the operations at 10 of the 
12 plants by the demonstration of satisfactory 
procedures without any change in equipment. At 
several of these plants the unsatisfactory oper- 
ations were the result of failure to instruct new 
retort operators. Studies also were conducted on 
the operation of retorts used for processing foods 
in glass containers. In addition, five group meet- 
ings were held with cannery personnel to discuss 
various canning problems. About 265 persons 
were in attendance. 


The bacteriological studies consisted of bacteri- 
ologically examining various canning ingredients, 
conducting canning line surveys of pumpkin, car- 
rot juice, and citrus juice packing operations, 
and investigating a number of outbreaks of 
spoilage. Studies of chlorination of the water 
supply as a control of bacterial growth on equip- 
ment were undertaken at two canneries, one can- 
ning corn and the other peas. Also, bacteriological 
studies were made of cooling water in seven pea 
canneries. 


The studies of vitamin retention during can- 
ning operations, which are being conducted by 
this Laboratory in connection with the National 
Canners Association-Can Manufacturers Institute 
nutrition program, have been continued during 
the year. Additional tests were made on aspara- 
gus canning operations and an extensive survey 
was made of spinach blanching operations. Vita- 
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min retention studies were performed on apricots 
of different degrees of maturity and on the lye 
peeling operation on clingstone peaches. A report 
of the three years’ research done by the Labora- 
tory has been prepared for the Executive Nutri- 
tion Committee. 

Training of analysts in connection with the 
microscopic examination of tomato products con- 
tinues to represent a major activity. At the 
request of members, 94 analysts employed in can- 
neries in California were instructed at the Labora- 
tory, and 11 were trained for canners in Utah 
and Colorado. Microanalytical work on spinach 
included a study of the efficiency of commercial 
washing and blanching equipment in 29 canneries, 
with a view to removing insect contamination. 

In cooperating with representatives of the Label- 
ing Committee, a series of industry meetings was 
held at the Laboratory during the period March 
5 to 8, 1945, to discuss labeling terms for fruits, 
and to explore the possible development of objec- 
tive tests which would define and limit the terms 
selected. Separate meetings were held for each 
of the following fruits: Apricots, light sweet 
cherries, clingstone peaches, freestone peaches, 
pears, pineapple, and fruit cocktail. As a result 
of these meetings, special packs of apricots and 
peaches were prepared by representatives of the 
San Francisco Laboratory to provide samples for 
measurement of color through a range of maturi- 
ties of these fruits, from those representing fully 
ripe fruit to those too immature to be included 
in packs not bearing the “Substandard” legend. 
There were prepared 19 series of apricot packs 
and 10 series of peach packs, each containing 
samples of two to four degrees of maturity and 
representing various fruit varieties and styles of 
pack. Samples from each series were tested by the 
Washington Laboratory for spectrophotometric 
measurement of transmittance at two specific 
bands of wave lengths in the green and yellow 
portions of the spectrum. Duplicate samples were 
examined late in October at the San Francisco 
Laboratory by fifteen representatives of the indus- 
try and limits of transmittance value were tenta- 
tively agreed upon for “ripe” fruit and for fruit 
not ripe enough to be included in the higher 
qualities of packs. 

It was decided that more comprehensive matur- 
ity packs should be made during 1946, more clearly 
to define maturity border lines. 


The Laboratory also cooperated in preparing 
natural color photographs of imperfections which 
might occur in apricots, cherries, peaches, and 
pears. The photographs present a wide range 
of variation in type and size of imperfections for 
study by industry committees, to seek a basis for 
establishment of objective tests. Further studies 
toward the development of standards for imper- 
fections will be made during 1946. 


SANITATION AND WASTE DISPOSAL 


The Washington Laboratory has been actively 
engaged in the sanitation project, which was in- 
augurated in 1945. Special meetings on canning 
plant sanitation have been held with six State 
associations for the purpose of presenting the 
reasons for the renewed interest in sanitation, 
to discuss the problems involved, and to offer 
assistance to individual State groups in preparing 
a program to meet their local conditions. Arrange- 
ments are being made to hold similar meetings 
with other State groups. A representative of the 
Laboratory attended and presented a paper on 
sanitation at the annual convention of two State 
canners associations. 


A series of canning plant inspections was made 
with sanitarians and State inspectors to observe 
their methods and to effect a mutual exchange of 
ideas on canning plant sanitation. The Labora- 
tory has conducted sanitation surveys and has 
participated in special sanitation schools designed 
to meet the needs of canners. A _ preliminary 
investigation on the use of cleaning and sanitizing 
agents has been made. The Laboratory is actively 
engaged in obtaining information preparatory to 
the publication of circulars on the various phases 
of the problem. Personal contacts have been 
made with Federal Food & Drug officials and State 
officials charged with the enforcement of canning 
plant sanitation. Information with respect to 
State laws relating to canning plant sanitation has 
been assembled and organized. 

The sanitation program of the Western Branch 
Laboratory has involved plant sanitation surveys 
to obtain information concerning existing sani- 
tary conditions in individual canneries and to 
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bring this information to the attention of the 
respective managements. About 175 canneries 
were studied and a confidential report of each 
survey submitted to the management of the can- 
nery surveyed. The studies have demonstrated the 
need for trained sanitation supervisors in can- 
neries and for establishing a proper balance be- 
tween production and sanitation standards in 
the plant. 

At the industry’s request, a special training 
course in sanitation was given at the University 
of California at Berkeley, from October 22 to 
December 15, with 23 persons from the industry in 
attendance. Early in 1946 shorter courses are 
contemplated for the heads of the operating de- 
partments as well as for sanitation supervisors, 
in order that those responsible for production 
may become more sanitation-minded and thereby 
imbue everyone in the plant with the idea of sani- 
tation. Another phase of the educational work 
will be a follow-up of the survey findings, espe- 
cially to furnish guidance on how to make sug- 
gested changes. 


The Washington Laboratory has rendered serv- 
ice to individual canners on waste disposal prob- 
lems through correspondence and field trips, and 
talks on this subject were presented at several 
State canners association meetings. Three publi- 
cations on different aspects of waste disposal were 
issued during the year, including Bulletin 29-L 
on Cannery Waste Disposal Lagoons. 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


Under a continued grant from the Association, 
the Department of Bacteriology of the University 
of Chicago has continued research work on the 
subject of infection of foods with certain types 
of bacteria and the nature of the toxic substance 
produced by these bacteria. 


Experimental work has been undertaken on the 
production of toxins by certain strains of staph- 
lococci in media of known composition. A _ pre- 
liminary report has been prepared for publica- 
tion. Two papers covering work previously com- 
pleted by members of the University staff were 
published during the year. 

The Department has assisted in examining food 
samples obtained in connection with the investi- 
gations of several local complaints involving 
canned products. A member of the staff of the 
University’s Department of Medicine has rendered 
valuable service in investigating a number of 
complaints of illness in Chicago and vicinity. 


NutTrITION RESEARCH 


The National Canners Association-Can Manu- 
facturers Institute nutrition program is now in 
its fourth year. During 1945, six contributions 
from university collaborators were published, mak- 
ing a total of eleven thus far in the program. 
In addition, reviews of the work have appeared in 
Nutrition Reviews and in the INFORMATION LETTER. 
The information which resulted from the first 
year’s work has been utilized as the basis for the 
publication from the Home Economics Division. 


It is to be recalled that the overall program 
as originally conceived included three phases of 
investigation, as follows: 

Phase 1—Investigation of dietary factors in 
eanned foods as packed. This type of informa- 
tion was needed by the armed forces in planning 
of dietaries. 

Phase 2—Plant improvement studies. Studies of 
canning losses as a preliminary to remedy. 


Phase 3—Comprehensive feeding studies in which 
canned foods would make up the partial or com- 
plete diet. 


In the first two years of the program emphasis 
was placed upon Phase 1, although Phase 2 work 
came into prominence during the second year. 
Studies which were continued or initiated in 1945 
related almost wholly to Phase 2 and included: 

Studies on plant losses and plant improvement-— 
Western Branch Laboratory. 

Storage studies—University of Chicago and 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Blanching studies—Pennsylvania State College, 
Washington Laboratory and Western Branch 
Laboratory. 

Losses between harvesting and canning—Michi- 
gan State College. 

Supplementing the storage studies under way 
at the University of Chicago and Pennsylvania 


State College, the Washington Laboratory has 
undertaken to compile comprehensive data on 
warehouse temperatures throughout the United 
States. Records are being submitted from about 
85 points. 


Attention to Phase 3 is being deferred as a 
result of action taken at the last meeting of the 
Executive Nutrition Committee. This action re- 
sults from the belief that Phases 1 and 2 are 
highest in importance at this time and that any 
worth-while approach to Phase 3 would call for 
substantially greater financial support than would 
now appear feasible. 


CONSUMER COMPLAINT SERVICE 

The demands upon the Association for its serv- 
ice in connection with consumer complaints fell 
off greatly after the U. S. entered the War, but 
since November 1, 1945, there has been a marked 
increase in the complaints reported to the Asso- 
ciation. The following tables show the number of 
eases investigated for the past five years, and 
summarize the work of the past year in this 
department. 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Complaints 
investigated .......... 2,074 1,885 687 728 687 
Suits pending, January 1, 1945.........cccssssssesens 186 
Suits filed during 1945 38 
Suits disposed of by court action: 
1. Verdict for defendants 5 
2. Verdict for plaintiffs 1 
3. Dismissed 18 


Suits otherwise disposed of: 
1. By settlement 
2. Discontinued or abandoned 
3. Defense transferred to other agency. 

Suits pending December 31, 1945.........sssssssssseees 


The Research Laboratory staffs in Washington, 
San Francisco and Seattle continue to cooperate in 
connection with this work. They have been very 
helpful on technical, chemical or bacteriological 
problems involved, and in furnishing expert wit- 
nesses in the trial of suits. The Association has 
continued to have the assistance of the bacterio- 
logical and medical departments of the University 
of Chicago in connection with serious claims of 


‘ illness in that vicinity. 


A striking example of the value of the service 
is afforded by the Association’s experience during 
the past ten years in handling 18 cases, involving 
death attributed to food poisoning. No suit was 
filed or settlement made following the investiga- 
tion of nine cases, four suits were dismissed or 
abandoned, a verdict for the defense was rendered 
in one case, another was settled without trial 
and three suits are still pending. 

One contribution of $2,000 was made by the 
Trustees of the Protective Fund in settlement of 
a case in Florida. 


There apparently has been considerable lack of 
information among members and their distribu- 
tors regarding the Association’s consumer com- 
plaint service. A special bulletin therefore has 
been prepared, with the assistance of the General 
Counsel’s staff, and copies have been sent to all 
members, to State association secretaries, to the 
national wholesale grocers and chain store organi- 
zations, and to the can companies. 


No change is contemplated in the procedure 
which has been followed in handling consumer 
complaints in the past, for it apepars to be 
generally satisfactory to members and distributors 
who have availed themselves of it. 


HoME Economics DIvIsION 


The work in the Home Economics Division ¢ur- 
ing 1945 was considerably influenced by the war 
program. As in other war years, members of 
the staff cooperated, and took part in conferences, 
with representatives of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Office of Price Administration, Army, 
Navy, and American Red Cross. 

Owing to continued difficulty in travel and the 
request from the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion to reduce traveling, the field trips were 
greatly curtailed. Those made covered a tota! of 
14 weeks, and work was done in 18 cities in 
nine States and the District of Columbia. Mem-— 
bers of the staff were guests on five radio pro 
grams. 
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The professional meetings attended included 
the business meeting of the Home Economics 
in Business Department of the American Home 
Economies Association held in Cleveland in April, 
and the Food Service Directors Conference held in 
Hartford, Connecticut, in November. 


Vor the last 11 years news releases have been 
sent out each month to 465 metropolitan news- 
papers. Three different articles were written so 
thet each paper in a city would have an exclusive 
feature. This year, for the first time, photographs 
were sent out four times during the year. That 
meant that 12 different pictures were sent to the 
papers. Some papers received glossy prints, while 
others received mats, depending upon which was 
preferred by the paper. 

A radio news release went out each month to 
about 675 radio people. In addition to informa- 
tion about canned foods, a part of each release 
was devoted to food habits of one of the United 
Nations. This was in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters’ project of 
“Better Understanding of the Women of the 
United Nations.” The release was written in 
shorts so that it could either be used as “‘spots” 
or all at one time. 

Up to the time canned foods were removed 
from rationing the “Canned Foods Contents 
Table’ was sent out each month to newspaper 
and radio people receiving news releases, as well 
as to food editors of magazines, and home serv- 
ice directors who had the need for it. The table 
was prepared in cooperation with the Statistical 
Division. It gave the canned foods in can sizes 
and cupfuls, and showed which products changed 
in point values. 


Two new publications were prepared. The first 
was “School Lunch Recipes Using Canned Foods,” 
which was developed for use by all schools serv- 
ing a hot school lunch. Recipes and menus were 
included providing the types and quantities of 
food required by the Department of Agriculture on 
the assistance program. 

The second publication, “Nutritive Values of 
Canned Foods,” was a simple presentation of the 
facts published on the research work sponsored 
jointly by the National Canners Association and 
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Can Manufacturers Institute. The information 
was presented in language which could be under- 
stood by people with no scientific training. 


The work in the Service Kitchen included spe- 
cial recipe testing and developing for individual 
canners, as well as the development of recipes 
for use by the Division in publications and new 
releases. 


The service mail steadily increased during the 
war years, owing, no doubt, to the public interest 
in better nutrition and how to obtain it. Thou- 
sands of publications were issued in response to 
coupons sent in from the Division advertisements 
in professional home economics magazines. 


INFORMATION DIVISION 

The principal activity of the Information Divi- 
sion continued to be the issuance of the weekly 
INFORMATION LETTER, although during the year 
a considerable expansion of other activities and 
new programs were undertaken. 

Tue Lerter, so far as possible, reproduced the 
full text of government orders affecting canning 
industry operations, and in all cases carried at 
least an explanation of the important provisions 
of such orders and regulations. It was possible on 
several occasions to make direct mailings of official 
copies, and confine the Letrer reference to high- 
lights of the given regulation. 


By using this procedure, and also by reason of 
the fact that the war’s end saw a reduction of 
control orders and retrenchment in the activities 
of the government war agencies, it was possible 
to convey to the industry its necessary information 
and still effect a reduction in the total of printed 
pages of the LetrEr. The total number of pages 
published in 1945 came to 414, which is 62 less 
than the 1944 total. 


Three supplements to the LerrTer, totaling 13 
pages, were issued in 1945. One of these pre- 
sented instructions on new procedures for making 
deferment, the second was a presentation of the 
first year’s findings in the research program on 
the nutritive value of canned foods, and the third 
covered the changes made by the 1945 price regu- 
lations. In addition, the regular semi-annual in- 
dexes of the LerreR were printed and distributed. 


In mid-year the style and makeup and format 
of the LETTER was revised to enable readers to 
obtain the week’s news in short, highlight para- 
graphs on the first page. This change has met 
with general industry approval. Other changes 
in makeup designed for easier reading and refer- 
ence are contemplated. 


The Division continued and enlarged its usual 
program of aiding in the preparation, writing, 
editing and publication of statements, bulletins, 
circulars and articles released by other divisions 
of the Association. It furnished its regular service 
of obtaining for canner members extra copies of 
government regulations and publications when 
requested. 


The Division also engaged in a new program 
of press releases, built around appearances of 
officers or staff members at State canner meet- 
ings. Each release contained material that gave 
the public a better understanding of the advan- 
tages and benefits of canned foods. These re- 
leases went to a total of 2,294 newspapers in 16. 
States whose total circulation amounted to 36,067,- 
869. 


LABELING DIVISION 


The year 1945 has been the first full year of 
labeling activity since 1941. From the early fall 
of 1942, until November 1944, the labeling pro- 
gram had been set aside because of war con- 
ditions. 

In November, 1944, the Board of Directors 
authorized the resumption of labeling activities. 
The Labeling Committee immediately outlined a 
plan for 1945 which has been carried through suc- 
cessfully and was reported by Chairman Cosgrove 
at the November, 1945, Board Meeting. 

Canner committees to review label recommenda- 
tions for beans (green and wax), corn, peas, and 
tomatoes, were appointed in February, 1945. Each 
of these committees met in April in Chicago and 
in Washington in November. Extensive research 
under N.C.A. Laboratory direction, requested at 
the April meetings, was largely completed in 
time for the November meetings. Present stan- 
dards for label terms, as published in the Labeling 
Manual, were reviewed in light of this research. 


LABEL 
ITHOCRAPHERS 


‘EDFORD VIRGINIA 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH 


At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 
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Some minor changes in label terms were approved. 
New terms to express color and wholeness (or 
lack of it) for tomatoes, and to express degree 
of workmanship (presence or absence of defects) 
for peas, were selected and tentative standards for 
the label terms were adopted. 

Two similar meetings were held in San Fran- 
cisco on the labeling of fruits. Laboratory work 
was done on the measurement of ripeness of 
apricots and peaches by spectrophotometric meas- 
urement of the green and yellow color components. 
Apparently, the measurement of green color will 
provide an objective test for ripeness of these 
fruits and terms to indicate the ripeness or the 
variability in ripeness were selected. 


At the November, 1945, meeting, the Board 
approved the recommendations for label terms for 
these four vegetables and for apricots and peaches. 
The Board also approved terms to indicate degrees 
of workmanship (presence or absence of defects) 
when and if suitable objective tests can be estab- 
lished to apply to any commodity. 

It is obvious that label terms once agreed upon 
should be unchanged, but there was general agree- 
ment in the various commodity committees that 
standards and objective tests to limit the use of 
label terms should be reviewed periodically in con- 
nection with general product development or im- 
provement in scientific methods of testing. 


Much of the scientific work was done under a 
grant at the University of Maryland under the 
general supervision of the Association Labora- 
tory. This arrangement has been satisfactory for 
it is not only economical but relieves the over- 
erowded conditions in the Laboratory. 


President Haxton appointed a Technical Ad- 
visory Committee, Mr. Ralph Sanborn, Chairman, 
to act in an advisory capacity to the Labeling 
Committee and to the Laboratory on scientific sub- 
jects connected with the labeling program. 


Meetings were held during the year with repre- 
sentatives of important distributor associations 
and an agreement reached with them as follows: 


It is agreed that all final decisions on labeling 
terms and objective tests for them should rest 
with the N.C.A. and its committees. However, the 
N.C.A. Labeling Committee agrees to consider 
seriously all recommendations and _ suggestions 
which the Distributors’ Committee offers. With 
this understanding, the uniform terminology rec- 
ommended by the N.C.A. committees carries the 
formal approval of the following: 


Labeling Committee— 
National Canners Association 


Executive Committee— 

National-American Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
Board of Governors— 

U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association 
Executive Committee— 

National Food Brokers Association 


Executive Board— 

National Association of Retail Grocers 
Executive Committee— 

National Association of Food Chains. 


Federal Standards of Identity require state- 
ments of certain facts, and in many cases the 
regulations provide several terms, any one of 
which may be legally used to state the same 
fact. The four vegetable committees and the fruit 
committee selected, for recommended voluntary 
use, one of the legal terms in these cases. If 
these recommendations are followed, it will avoid 
confusion with the consumers and would benefit 
the industry. The Board of Directors (November, 
1945) approved the taking of a mail vote of all 
eanners of each product for which commodity 
committees had not made recommendations, to 
obtain the industry’s opinion for the selection of 
one of the optional terms for recommended use. 

There is a marked tendency on the part of 
canners and distributors to make such _Jabel 
revision as will bring their labels into line with 
the recommendations in the present labeling man- 
ual. The recommendations which have developed 
out of the current year’s activities will be pub- 
lished as revisions of the labeling manual. 


Several articles have been prepared during the 
year for publication by the Labeling Division. 
The Division has had numerous personal contacts 
with individual canners, wholesalers, educators, 
publishers, label manufacturers, etc. The Direc- 
tor of the Division has spoken at several meet- 
ings of wholesalers and brokers, 
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Raw Propucts BuREAU 


The work of the Raw Products Bureau is geared 
to the crop production problems of member can- 
ners and their growers. It is concerned with the 
work of the trained agriculturists and field men 
employed by canners and with the research on 
canning crops conducted by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations and the Research Bureaus of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Research in many lines of canning crops im- 
provement and protection suffered a serious slow- 
down during the war years. Personnel problems 
of agricultural research institutions have been 
especially difficult. Research men entered the 
armed services and many have not returned. 
Graduate students, from among whom research 
personnel is recruited, likewise donned uniforms 
or undertook special war assignments. 


However, the speed-up of certain fields of re- 
search for military reasons has opened new possi- 
bilities for advantageous peace-time application of 
this research to agricultural problems, and these 
two developments—loss of scientific manpower in 
reaserch, plus the need for using war-time dis- 
coveries—have resulted in the accumulation of a 
large amount of ‘‘unfinished business’’ in the 
field of Raw Products Research. 


Just how and to what extent may new insecti- 
cides such as DDT and benzene hexachloride be 
used in control of insect pests on canning crops? 
What is the usefulness to canners and growers of 
new soil and plant fumigants such as methyl 
bromide and DD? What are the values and limi- 
tations of oil sprays and such plant hormones as 
2,4-D in control of weeds? How about the newer 
methods of application of insecticides such as 
aerosols and airplanes? To what extent are can- 
ners utilizing the improved techniques for sup- 
plying plant foods to growing crops? How may 
a canner best ascertain the usefulness to him and 
his growers of the new sweet corn hybrids, the 
new pea varieties, the new lima beans and other 
products of the science of plant breeding? All 
these questions pose problems in raw products 
that clamor for solution. 


The effort of the Raw Products Bureau will be, 
as it has been in the past, to know so far as 
possible what the canners and growers produc- 
tion problems are; to be informed about the studies 
in progress in the State and Federal research 
agencies from which come the new knowledge that 
makes possible higher quality and lower produc- 
tion costs in the canner’s raw products and to 
stimulate in every way possible the utilization of 
this information by canners and their growers. 


DIVISION OF STATISTICS 


The Division of Statistics in 1945 assembled and 
reported pack statistics along the lines of the 
program of former years. The statistical service 
involving collection and reporting of stocks and 
shipments was resumed for peas, corn, and tomato 
juice. Stocks at the end of the marketing season 
also were attained on green and wax beans and 
tomatoes. The Association stock reporting service 
is being resumed at the request of the industry 
so that the service may be operating in full swing 
when the collection of this information is dis- 
continued by the Government. Statistics on 
various subjects were assembled from time to time 
to supply information for special requests and to 
meet the needs of government agencies working 
on war production programs. 


A special survey of the progress of contracted 
acreage was made by the Division late in March 
and supplied to the Planning Committee and 
government agencies for study in the development 
and revision of plans for the 1945 production pro- 
gram. This report was published in INFORMATION 
LetTrer No. 1034, April 28, 1945. 


Members of the staff of the Division devoted 
much of their time during the year to special 
work in the interest of the war effort. They were 
engaged chiefly in assembling and interpreting 
data desired by war agencies in the formulation 
and administration of regulations governing the 
industry, conferences with these agencies on indus- 
try problems, preparation of statistical informa- 
tion needed by Association committees and indi- 
vidual members of the industry, and assistance to 
eanners in obtaining interpretation of and action 
under government regulations. As a result of these 
activities, it has not been possible to ‘‘reconvert’’ 
the activities of the Division to provide needed 


statistical and economic services in the post-war 
period. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE YEAR 
MEETINGS OF BoARD AND CoUNCIL 


Following the request of War Mobilization Direc. 
tor James F. Byrnes early in 1945 that meetings 
of over 50 persons be cancelled, President G. Sher- 
win Haxton consulted members of the Board and 
Administrative Council by telegram as to their 
views on holding the Processors Conferences 
previously planned to be held in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 4-6. 

By a large majority postponement of the Con- 
ference was approved by the Board and Council, 
and a formal application was filed with the War 
Committee on Conventions for approval of a meet- 
ing of members of the two groups on the same 
date. This application was denied. A meeting of 
the Planning Committee was then called on Febru- 
ary 4, since its membership was less than the 50- 
person limit set by the Government as the largest 
group which could meet without permit, and at 
this meeting government policies and programs 
for the 1945 pack of canned fruits and vege- 
tables, originally scheduled for presentation before 
the Council and Board, were presented and dis- 
cussed. 


At its meeting on March 15 and 16, the Admin- 
istrative Council received the report of a special 
committee concerning proposed amendments to 
the by-laws. These amendments, approved by the 
Board at a meeting on March 22, provide for the 
election of the President and First and Second 
Vice Presidents by the membership at the an- 
nual meeting and the appointment of the Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer by the Board of Directors. 
The amendments set up definite procedure for 
elections in event the annual meeting cannot be 
held, and provided for a subcommittee of the 
Finance Committee to act on fiscal matters. 

The Board also approved two amendments to 
the Retirement Plan for Association staff mem- 
bers, which had been recommended by the Trus- 
tees of the Retirement Fund in their report, and 
which had also been approved by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

Two new projects were provided for by the 
Board in the budget—sanitation surveys and an 


“economic study on profit cycles in the canning 


industry. 


At the meeting of the Council and Board in 
November, the emphasis was placed on planning 
for peace-time operation of the industry rather 
than on consideration of government war-time 
controls and regulations and this was reflected 
in a number of authorizations made by the 
Board. One of these was a survey of the can- 
ning industry to determine the adequacy for 
post-war production of simplified practice recom- 
mendations R155-40, the can-size list adopted by 
the industry in 1940; another was that a recom- 
mendation be made to the Administrator of M-81 
that when the tin conservation order is next 
revised it be expanded to permit the use of smal- 
ler sized containers. 


Resumption of the pre-war statistical and eco- 
nomic research work of the Division of Statistics 
on an expanded basis was authorized at this 
meeting of the Board, as well as appointment 
of an NCA Canned Seafood Committee and em- 
ployment of a staff member to assist the Secre- 
tary in setting up activities and services for ‘sh 
canner members. 


Appointment of a committee to work out a pat- 
tern for the selection of the personnel of p-r- 
manent and special committees of the Associa- 
tion was authorized and consideration was gi en 
to the needs of the Association for better hous'1g 
facilities by authorization of purchase by ‘he 
Building Committee of a site for a new office »nd 
the employment of an engineering firm to rec - 
mend the type of building that will most ef :i- 
ently supply those needs. 


LEGISLATION 

The victory over Japan sharply separated ‘»e 
legislative year. Until V-J Day, interest » as 
centered on legislation necessary for the succ: s- 
ful conclusion of the war, and reconversion m«”s- 
ures advocated at that time were, in the m: in, 
allowed to go unattended. After V-J Day he 
President promptly called for Congressional ac‘ on 
on a long list of reconversion proposals. 
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Prior to V-J Day. 


Legislation of interest to 
the Association considered in the first part of 
1945 mainly dealt with renewal of temporary war- 
time legislation. Of particular interest to the 
Association was legislation affecting price control 


and -ubsidies. The Association closely followed 
the contests over the extension of the Emergency 
Price Control Act to June 30, 1946. At the same 
time Congress considered renewal of subsidy au- 
thority. The authority was granted in the form 
of increased capitalization of the Commodity 


Credit Corporation. Congress, however, imposed 
specific limitations on the subsidy authority which 
make clear that, if the Price Control Act is ex- 
tended in 1946, there will be no canned vegetable 
subsidy in 1946 without further specific Con- 
gressional action. 


Legislation prohibiting the use of government 
vrades in fixing ceiling prices, a matter which had 
considerable attention in 1944, was renewed in 
1945 for another year without discussion. 


The Renegotiation Act was extended in June to 
December 31, 1945. This Act has now expired 
as Congress recessed in December without approv- 
ing any further extensions. 


After V-J Day. With the collapse of Japan in 
August, 1945, Congress promptly reconvened and 
President Truman presented a detailed legislative 
program to aid reconversion. As one phase of his 
program the President requested enactment of 
more or less permanent measures broadly affecting 
all industries. Chief among these are amend- 
ments of the Wage and Hour Act to increase the 
minimum wage, full employment, and _ broader 
social security benefits. At the end of 1945 Con- 
gress had passed a tax reduction measure effec- 
tive in 1946 but had taken no affirmative action 
on the more permanent phases of the President’s 
program. Long Congressional hearings on matters 
such as full employment legislation caused the 
President to charge Congress with unreasonable 
delay. 


The proposals to amend the Wage and Hour 
Act are particularly important to the canning 


industry, which would lose most of its present 
exemptions and be subjected to higher minimum 
wages. Shortly after Congress reconvened in 
September, detailed hearings on the amendments 
were held in both the House and Senate. The 
Association kept informed of each development 
in the hearings and submitted statements of the 
industry’s position on the proposals. At the 
year’s end, no committee reports had been made 
and further hearings in 1946 were in prospect. 

Another phase of the President’s program 
affected the termination of wartime legislative 
controls. The President urged termination on an 
individual, rather than a wholesale, basis as re- 
quired by reconversion needs. Although Congress 
began a detailed study of the war control termina- 
tion problem for its own information, the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation was followed in 1945. Thus, 
while the Renegotiation Act was permitted to 
expire on December 31, 1945, the Second War 
Powers Act, the authority for rationing and pri- 
orities, was extended for six months to June 30, 
1946. 

Perhaps an illustration of the reason under- 
lying the President’s recommendation is the farm 
labor situation. The manpower supply situation 
in the canning industry did not improve after 
V-J Day and the Association took an active part 
in calling the attention of Congress to the need 
for an extension of the Farm Labor Supply Pro- 
gram during 1946, which Congress approved 
shortly before its recess in December. 


FINANCES 

At the close of the year current assets of the 
Association totaled $561,136 as compared with 
$437,149 at the end of the preceding year. In 
addition to these assets is a reserve fund of 
$151,000. 

Membership collected in 1945 _ totaled 
$633,884 as compared with $556,928 in 1944. 


and 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Over 40 years’ experience as 


FOOD BROKERS 


We offer dependable service to our customers 
and thorough sales representation in the Metro- 
politan New York-New Jersey area, and New Eng- 
land, to non-competitive reliable principals. 


Canned, Dried 


Frozen Foods 


R. POOLE CO., INC. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Selling New York and New Jersey 


271 Church St.,, New York 13, N. Y. 


Selling All New England 
148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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Details as to current and fixed assets, receipts 
and disbursements, ete. are furnished in the audi- 
tor’s statement, which is appended to this report. 


PRESIDENT STARE 

Being President of the Association requires that 
the incumbent of that office perform certain duties. 
It also affords an opportunity for him to go be- 
yond what is required and to make direct and 
personal contributions to the progress and welfare 
of the Association. In both respects President 
Stare has measured up to the high standards set 
by his predecessors in the office. He combined 
sound judgment with readiness to act, and in all 
his relations with both members and staff won 
their cooperation by his fine personality and tact. 
The Association is deeply grateful to him for the 
service he has given. 


CorPORATE REQUIREMENTS 


The annual report of the Association has been 
filed with the Secretary of State of Delaware, as 
is required by the Association’s charter. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The report of the Treasurer was fur- 
nished to every member of the NCA, in 
printed form, and in itemized detail. 


These printed copies were freely dis- 
tributed and were available to any who 
desired them. 

The accounts were certified by F. W. 
Lafrentz & Co., public accountants, 
Colorado Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


ITH the Berlin Chapman Screw Extractor 

you save the natural color and all im- 
portant vitamins in your juices. Due to the 
scientific design and operation, air is NOT 
beaten into the food but EXPELLED from it. 
Built entirely of stainless steel. Simple screw 
adjustments can be made while in operation. 
Screens can be changed quickly. Write for 
complete information today. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. » Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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ANNUAL REPORT NCA RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


To the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 4, 1946 


WASHINGTON LABORATORY 
DR. E. J. CAMERON, Director 


INTRODUCTION 


In the Washington Laboratory report for 1944, 
it was stated that to meet unexpected and im- 
perative calls for special investigations and in- 
formation by war agencies it had not been possible 
in the war years to operate the Laboratory under 
a fixed schedule of work. It was necessary, as 
in the pre-war years to plan the program at the 
beginning of the year and follow through to the 
extent possible, but there had to be a wide flexi- 
bility in the planning. 


In 1945 the time given to war projects reached 
a peak and the greatest part of the time of the 
Laboratory staff was devoted to such responsibili- 
ties as: The organization and execution of a train- 
ing program for Quartermaster personnel assigned 
to the three Army mobile laboratories; coopera- 
tion with the Subsistence Laboratory of the Quar- 
termaster Corps in the operation of the mobile 
laboratories in several states; continued work on 
substitute containers; the formulation of process- 
ing data for meat products produced for the 
Army; studies on the ultra-violet sterilization of 
sugar and application to emergency situations 
where sugar for use in Army rations was found 
to be unsuitable; nutrition studies planned for 
special information of the Army, which were done 
in collaboration with the American and Continen- 
tal can companies and the Subsistence Laboratory. 


All work exclusively associated with war proj- 
ects has been concluded, with the exception of a 
minor phase of the substitute container work, and 
it now becomes necessary to return as quickly and 
logically as possible to the planning and execution 
of peacetime research. Certain personnel additions 
seem called for, as well as some rearrangement of 
the staff. Provision was made for the return of 
Commander Claque and Captain Rogers to the 
Washington Laboratory, but they have secured 
more advantageous positions than were available 
in the Washington Laboratory. We have suffered 
a distinct loss, personal as well as professional, 
through the death of Mrs. Kissell and a replace- 
ment is needed in the Microanalytical unit. Re- 
placements and additions of any kind will come 
slowly. The supply of positions available far ex- 
ceeds the number of applicants and no adequate 
output of younger professionals can be expected 
before another five years or more. 


In considering the possible post-war functional 
pattern, thought has been given to establishment 
of a nutrition division as a permanent unit. Prac- 
tically all of the work done at present in the 
nutrition laboratory is conducted as a part of the 
NCA-CMI nutrition program. The duration of 
the support for the nutrition project is a matter 
of speculation at present and regardless of the 
extent of its continuation it may be that we 
should soon place ourselves in a position to under- 
take some service work and special investigations 
for members. 


Thought should be given also to the formation 
of a small division of canning technology to in- 
clude at least two of the younger members of the 
staff. These men would receive special training 
in the diversified aspects of canning technology so 
that their practical knowledge could eventually be 
used in the study of special problems conducted 
by the Bacteriology, Chemistry and Engineering 
Divisions. 

It is expected that there will be a continuation 
of such projects as field studies, waste disposal, 
microanalytical investigations, processing studies, 
and the usual service work. 


Aside from the actual work to be done at the 
Washington Laboratory, it will be desirable to 
assign one or more individuals to maintain con- 
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tact with other laboratories working on new de- 
velopments in the field of canning technology. 
We have in mind particularly the technical work 
which is being done on “high temperature-short 
time” sterilization and the possible application of 
electronics to food blanching or sterilization. Ex- 
tensive work in these fields should not be financed 
in the laboratory appropriations until some defi- 
nite application can be foreseen, but there should 
be opportunity for contacts or minor collaborative 
studies which would keep us in touch with think- 
ing and developments in these areas. 

The nutrition project is now in its fourth year. 
Contributions from collaborating universities have 
been prepared and are now in print. Reviews of 
the work have appeared in NUTRITION RE- 
VIEWS and as supplements to the INFORMA- 
TION LETTER. It is safe to say that this is the 
largest piece of nutrition research that has been 
done on any one class of foods and the informa- 
tion derived from it is so extensive that should the 
program be terminated at the end of this year’s 
work, a period of several years would be required 
to derive the maximum value from the data avail- 
able. 

The sanitation project has rapidly gained mo- 
mentum and may become a permanent activity. 
The Western Laboratory is making wholesale sur- 
veys in California, the Northwest, and the Inter- 
mountain states. In those areas, it is intended 
to cover all member plants on a voluntary or 
“request” basis. In the East, Mid-west, and 
South, extensive surveys have been or will be 
made by the Washington Laboratory. Special con- 
ferences are being held with local canner groups 
to acquaint them with the necessity for improved 
sanitation in canning and to advise in regard to 
procedure. The Washington Laboratory will co- 
operate in every possible way with the local can- 
ner committees. In Washington, two men are 
working full-time and two part-time on the sani- 
tation program, and it is not improbable that 
added assistance could be utilized in 1946. 


PERSONNEL 


Director: E. J. Cameron. 

Assistant Director: C. A. Greenleaf. 

Bacteriological: C. W. Bohrer, J. Yesair, C. C. 
Williams, C. Clark (resigned). 

Thermal engineering: C. M. Merrill. 

Waste disposal and sanitation: N. H. Sanborn, 
H. L. Pettis (on contract). 

Nutrition: R. M. Stern. 

Labeling: H. R. Smith. 

Microanalytical: G. S. Kissell (deceased), E. B. 
Carr (resigned). 

Analytical: C. J. Tressler. 

Administrative assistant: K. Monroe. 

Secretarial: M. Kelly, E. Berry. 


FIELD STUDIES 


Field studies during the 1945 season were car- 
ried on almost continuously from March through 
part of December. Bacteriological surveys were 
made at canning plants with the use of the 
mobile field laboratory or a portable emergency 
laboratory. In some instances refrigerated survey 
samples were delivered by express or motor to the 
Washington Laboratory. 

Work was done in eight plants distributed among 
the six states of New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Indiana. Sur- 
veys involved work on strained and chopped foods 
(vegetables, meats, and chicken), whole kernel and 
cream style corn, tomatoes and tomato juice, lima 
beans, and mushrooms. 

Flat sour spore contamination was detected most 
commonly during the plant surveys. Thermo- 
philic anaerobic spores were also encountered in 
the survey work on strained and chopped spinach. 
Remedial measures were adopted for the elimina- 
tion of the contamination and recommendations 
for the control of spoilage were submitted. 


PROCESSING STUDIES 
MEAT Propucts 


As has been done in previous years, the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute requested a committee of in- 


dustry technologists to prepare a list of process 
suggestions for all meat products purchased by the 
Army for rations. One staff member was a mem- 
ber of the committee which formulated this list 
of suggested processes for submission to the 
American Meat Institute. Subsequently it was 
referred by the Institute to the proper Army 
authorities. Inasmuch as the compositions of 
these products were covered by specifications, it 
was possible to prepare such a list of process sug- 
gestions. It is improbable, however, that such a 
list would be applicable to the normal variations 
occurring under peace-time methods of prepara- 
tion. 


PROCESSING OF ToMATO JUICE 

In recent years significant variations have been 
introduced in the preparation and processing of 
tomato juice. As a result, it appeared advisable 
during the past year to prepare a summary state- 
ment on suggested procedures. The processing of 
tomato juice was considered from the standpoint 
of four methods: (1) The use of pre-sterilized 
juice hot-filled into cans without subsequent re- 
tort process; (2) the hot-filling of juice without 
either a retort or a pre-sterilization procedure but 
with the cans water cooled following hot filling; 
(3) the same general method as No. 2 with the 
eans air cooled; and (4) cans processed in retorts 
in boiling water in the conventional manner. The 
preparation of this statement is essentially com- 
plete and it is expected that it will be available 
for distribution to the industry in the Spring of 
1946. 


STRAINED PINEAPPLE CUSTARD 


For some time there has been a question con- 
cerning the inhibitory effect of certain acid prod- 
ucts when they are put into the form of a homo- 
geneous mixture with non-acid products which are 
good media for bacterial growth. This has been 
tested out on a small scale by means of an ex- 
perimental inoculated pack of strained pineapple 
custard using putrefactive anaerobe No. 3679 as 
the test organism. A range of processes at ten- 
minute intervals from twenty minutes to sixty 
minutes at 240° F. was used for the standard 4- 
ounce strained food jars. No spoilage was noted 
in any test lot after 1 month incubation at 37° C. 
However, the results on subculturing the contents 
of inoculated jars into neutral medium gave posi- 
tive results at a process of 30 minutes and nega- 
tive results for 40 minutes and above. The results 
show mainly that the product is a poor medium 
for the growth of the inoculating organism, but 
in view of the survival data a pressure process is 
indicated and 40 minutes at 240° F. is considered 
to afford a substantial safety factor. 


ULTRA-VIOLET STERILIZATION OF SUGAR 


Early in 1945 it appeared that the supply of 
sugar suitable for use by canners would be scarce. 
This was due in the main to a serious manpower 
shortage in the sugar refineries resulting in in- 
ability to give attention to the extra precautions 
necessary to the production of sugar conforming 
to NCA standards for thermophilic bacteria. This 
problem, which was of great importance in peace- 
time, threatened to assume serious proportions 
with respect to the production of certain of the 
canned foods destined for our armed forces over- 
seas. The National Canners Association an! the 
Subsistence Research and Development Laboratory 
of the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps co!labo- 
rated on an experimental program to dev se 4 
means of combating this problem. Special mobile 
equipment was designed for the treatment of rela- 
tively large amounts of sugar, such treatment to 
be given “high count” sugar in the cannine fac- 
tory. This equipment made use of ultra-violet it- 
radition to destroy, or to reduce to an insign! icant 
amount, the contamination by therophilic bac- 
teria. A series of exposure tests on a num! er of 
badly contaminated sugars was made and a (reat- 
ment procedure outlined. Subsequently, as a re 
sult of these preliminary experiments, it was p0s- 
sible to treat the entire sugar supply of several 
canners who were known to posses sugar o! poor 
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bacteriological quality. Check samples were taken 
and ‘sted before and after treatment and in most 
cases completely negative results were obtained 
as a result of the treatment. 

An experimental pack of whole grain corn in 
No. © cans was prepared under commercial con- 
ditions using the various test sugars both before 
and a'ter treatment. This pack had as its main 
object a tie-in with the bacteriological results on 
the tc<t sugars. It showed the effect of the use 
of hichly contaminated sugars on the degree of 
spoilaze to be expected and the effect of the ultra- 
violet irradiation in reducing the spore count to 
a point where no spoilage would be encountered 
when recommended procedures were followed. 
When non-irradiated sugar was used, very heavy 
spoilage was enocuntered where a process of 30 
minutes at 240° F. was used and an average of 
4.2 per cent spoilage where the recommended proc- 
ess of 50 minutes at 240° F. was used. Where 
irradiated sugar was used, no spoilage was en- 
countered in five of six experimental lots, and 
only 25 per cent spoilage occurred in the sixth lot 
even at the lowest test process of 30 minutes at 
240° F. Completely negative results followed the 
recommended process of 50 minutes at 240° F. 

The results of this investigation have been pre- 


sented in a paper before the Washington Branch 
of the Society of American Bacteriologists and 
will be submitted for publication when heat re- 


sistance tests now under way are completed. 


HEAT RESISTANCE STUDIES BY THE 
“TANK” METHOD 


A report has been prepared covering work on 
this project, which began in 1938 but was inter- 
rupted by the war emergency in 1942. A total of 
226 individual tests were made with five major 
test organisms. The organisms studied in this 
project were: Putrefactive anaerobe No. 3679, 


“Flat sour’ No, 1518, Thermophilic anaerobe No. 
3814, Clostridium botulinum No. 62-A, and Cl. 
botulinum No, 218-B. The results show in general 


no direct relationship between either the charac- 
teristics of the food substrate or the organism it- 
self, and the slope value of the thermal death time 
curve. However, the results do cast a distinct 
doubt on the validity of the use of “food factors” 


in the calculation of theoretical process times. 
Until confirmatory results are obtained some 
changes in the method of preparing experimental 
inoculated packs are indicated. This report, before 
publication or other distribution, will be reviewed 
by a special committee made up of men who have 
given special attention to processing problems. 


THERMOPHILIC CONTAMINATION OF 
INGREDIENTS 


The bacteriological examination of canning in- 
gredients to determine their suitability for use in 
canning non-acid products was continued during 
the past season. The number and bacteriological 
quality of sugar and starch samples during the 
past six years is tabulated for comparison. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
529 403 740 


Sugar 
1008 985 844 


950 911 773 468 337 589 


standard ... 256 122 122 144 69 61 


standard ... 94.8 92.4 75.8 88.3 94.5 80.3 


There was a large increase in the number of 
sugar samples during the past year. The bacterio- 
logical quality of the sugar samples was much 
lower in 1945 than in the previous years with 
which comparisons are made. The number of 
starch samples was about the same as in 1944, but 
the bacteriological quality of the 1945 samples was 
markedly lower. 


The bacteriological condition of miscellaneous 
ingredients examined during the past season is 
shown in the following table: 


Total Within Below 
samples standard standard 
Ingredients No. No. Pet. No. Pet. 


5 100 0 0 
Corn flour 0 0 10 100 
44 100 0 0 
Skim milk 3 75 1 25 
Tamarac flour .... 10 10 100 0 0 
Wheat flour ........ 6 6 100 0 0 
White pepper ... 1 0 0 1 100 
80 68 85 12 15 
Samples below 

standard because of— 

Total 
count F.S. T.A. S.S. 
No. No. No. No. 
0 0 0 
Corn flour és 10 0 0 
Farina 0 0 0 
Skim milk 1 0 0 
Tamarac flour .... 0 0 0 0 
Wheat flour ........ 0 0 0 0 
White pepper .... 1 1 0 0 
12 12 0 0 


A bacteriological examination was made of 80 
samples of miscellaneous ingredients during 1945 
as compared to 278 samples during 1944. This 
year’s samples were slightly lower in quality than 
those for 1944. Flat sour spores were encountered 
in corn meal, skim milk and white pepper. 

In view of the results of this year, continued 
bacteriological examination of sugar and cereal 
ingredients is suggested. 


MISCELLANEOUS BACTERIOLOGICAL 
STUDIES 


STUDIES 

To provide a basis for process calculations, a 
program of heat resistance studies was drawn up 
late in 1945 to establish thermal death time curves 
for Clostridium botulinum in fresh and cured 
meat. Pork was cured with salt combinations rep- 
resentative of standard curing practice (3.5 per 
cent NaCl—0.172 per cent NaNO;—0.0156 per 
cent NaNO.) to be compared with pork cured 
with the individual salts. The fresh and cured 
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pork substrates were inoculated and filled into 
thermal death time tubes. The tubes were heated 
at 225° F., 232° F., and 237° F. A portion of the 
tubes at each heating time was incubated directly 
to measure the relative inhibitory effects of the 
fresh and cured meats while the remaining tubes 
from each heating time were subcultured to mea- 
sure the destructive effect of the heat on the 
spores. An incubation period of at least one year 
was decided upon and the end of this period for 
all test runs is about June 1, 1946. It is planned 
to make a complete analysis of all data at that 
time. 


THERMOPHILIC ANAEROBIC SPORE SUSPENSION 


Work was started during the latter part of the 
year to replenish the supply of a spore suspension 
of thermophilic anaerobe No. 3814. These spores 
are intended for use in media studies, heat resist- 
ance tests, and for use in experimentally inocu- 
lated packs of semi-acid products. Large batch 
cultures of this organism have been prepared. 
The spores will be collected by fractional centrifu- 
gation. 


INGREDIENT STUDIES 


Work on this project has involved various 
methods for the determination of the bacterial 
content, especially of flat sour bacteria, of soya 
flour. It is hoped that in the near future it will 
be possible to publish an acceptable technique for 
the examination of this canning ingredient. 


ToMATO SPOILAGE 


Extensive adaptation studies have been made on 
butyric organisms associated during the last few 
years with spoilage in tomatoes. Results of these 
studies confirm those previously obtained with 
experimental packs which suggested the possibility 
that vegetative cells and not spores are responsible 
for spoilage. No plant surveys on tomatoes were 
made this year and only isolated cases of spoilage 
came to attention. Strict adherence to recom- 
mended exhaust, process and clean-up procedures 
are regarded as essential in reducing to a mini- 
mum the possibility of butyric spoilage. 


SucAr STUDIES 


At present the suitability of a sugar for use in 
eanning non-acid products is determined on the 
basis of a spore count without regard for the 
resistance of the spores. It is within the realm 
of possibility that sugars rejected because of 
counts in excess of the NCA standards might be 
satisfactory at least for certain rapid heating 
products, such as peas, if considered on the basis 
of the heat resistance of the contaminants. In 
view of the difficulty of obtaining thermophilic- 
free sugars it seems expedient to consider the 
resistance of the contaminating organisms in 
sugar and if possible devise a suitable control test 
based on this resistance. Work on this project 
is under way but has not yet reached a point 
where results are significant. 


SUBSTITUTE CONTAINERS 


Studies on the performance of substitute con- 
tainers have been continued on experimental 
packs acquired during the 1942-1945 period. In- 
formation derived from these studies has been 
made available to the Tin Conservation Technical 
Subcommittee of the Can Manufacturers Institute 
and to the National Canners Association Techni- 
eal Committee on Containers for consideration 
with respect to proposed changes in Conservation 
Order M-81. In view of the anticipated availa- 
bility of increasing quantities of tin for tinplate 
manufacture, this project is no longer considered 
of primary importance. Unless special circum- 
stances warrant, no additional experimental packs 
will be obtained and examination of those packs 
now on hand will be reduced to a minimum. 


NUTRITION RESEARCH 

The work of the nutrition unit was confined 
largely to (1) assistance in the field work of the 
NCA-CMI Nutrition Program, and (2) coopera- 
tion with war agencies in problems relating to 
nutrition (reported below in section on Coopera- 
tion with War Agencies). 

During the Summer of 1945 an investigation of 
the effect of blanching operations on the vitamins 
in raw canning food stock was made under a 
grant to the Pennsylvania State College. An 
experimental steam blancher and an experimental 
reel-type water blancher were employed for this 
work. Studies were undertaken with fancy and 
standard sweet peas, cut and whole green beans, 
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lima beans, and spinach. These products were 
subjected to blanchers of variable times and tem- 
peratures, and vitamin assays were made before 
and after the blanching operations. These data 
eventually will be reported in a publication from 
the Biochemistry Department, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 


The laboratory also participated in the collabo- 
rative studies for riboflavin and carotene at the 
request of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. The results of these studies will appear 
in the official journal of that organization. 


COOPERATION WITH WAR AGENCIES 
INSTRUCTION OF ARMY PERSONNEL 


In 1944 the Subsistence Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratory of the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps placed in operation one mobile field labora- 
tory for making bacteriological surveys in canning 
plants preparing food for overseas. shipment. 
Various staff members worked with the Quarter- 
master Corps on the design and operation of this 
unit during the entire 1944 canning season. In 
1945, two additional mobile laboratory units were 
placed in operation. ‘These were manned by Army 
personnel most of whom had had no _ previous 
training in this type of survey work. The Wash- 
ington Laboratory was called upon to install a 
short training course in field laboratory methods 
for the purpose of familiarizing these men with 
the various procedures involved. This course con- 
sisted of a ten-day lecture period conducted at 
the Association headquarters, followed by a train- 
ing period in the field which lasted for the dura- 
tion of the pea pack in the Tri-States area. 
During this period the full time of at least two 
staff members was devoted to this school. On the 
completion of the survey work in the Tri-States 
area, the mobile laboratories were moved to other 
locations where extended surveys were under- 
taken and where NCA staff members served in an 
advisory capacity both in the conduct of the 
actual surveys and later in the analysis of the 
results. 

Army Fietp LABporatory PRoGRAM 


The Army Field Laboratory Program was de- 
signed to cover, in so far as possible, canning 
factories that were supplying food for use as 
rations for our Army overseas. Complete coverage 
was obtained for all canners packing peas and 
eorn in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, as well as a 
number of canners in other locations. In general, 
if the survey results showed an _ unsatisfactory 
condition where contamination by spoilage orga- 
nisms was concerned and where this condition was 
not readily remedied by the institution of control 
procedures, the packs represented by these condi- 
tions were rejected by the Army authorities for 
overseas shipment. However, very few rejections 
resulted since the general condition was satisfac- 
tory. As in previous years, the application of 
control procedures proved efficient in reducing 
contamination to an acceptable minimum. Direct 
assistance was given to the Army by the NCA 
Research Laboratory on this project by providing 
the full time assistance of at least one staff mem- 
ber who acted mainly in an advisory capacity. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
As in the previous war years, the research pro- 
gram leading toward the establishment of safe 
processes for home canners was continued and 
considerable progress was made. Staff members 
served as consultants in analyzing the results 
obtained by this work. 


NUTRITION 


The Nutrition Laboratory rendered service to 
the Food Composition Committee, National Re- 
search Council. This service consisted of partici- 
pation in a collaborative study on vitamin methods 
for canned foods. This work was requested by 
the Executive Committee of the NCA-CMI Nutri- 
tion Program. The Laboratory also conducted 
vitamin assays on Army rations for the committee. 

At the initiation of the QMC Subsistence Re- 
search and Development Laboratory, a program 
was evolved to study the influence of high tem- 
perature storage on the vitamin content and ac- 
ceptability of canned foods. Selected packs of 
fruits, vegetables, and other canned foods of in- 
terest to the Army were placed in storage at 70° 
F., 90° F., and 100° F. These samples are being 
withdrawn from storage at periodic intervals and 
assayed for vitamin content and acceptability. 
Our laboratory was assigned the responsibility for 


the determination of riboflavin and niacin, and for 
the preparation of periodic progress reports for 
the program as a whole. 


SANITATION 


A program on canning plant sanitation was 
inaugurated in May. Activities covered by this 
program may be divided into the following: (1) 
Contacts with state canners groups; (2) inspec. 
tions with sanitarians; (3) spot surveys; (4) 
sanitation schools; (5) investigation of cleaning 
and sanitizing agents and (6) assembling of 
information. 


CoNTACTS WITH STATE CANNERS Groups 

Special meetings with representative groups 
assembled by state canners executive secretaries 
have been held with six state associations: namely, 
Maine, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne. 
sota, and Maryland. The purpose of these meet- 
ings was to acquaint canners in these areas with 
the attitude of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration with respect to canning plant sani- 
tation, to discuss the basic problems involved and 
to offer assistance to individual state groups. In 
addition to these contacts, the Laboratory has pre- 
sented a paper on sanitation at the annual con- 
ventions of the Pennsylvania and Texas Canners 
Associations. 


As a result of these meetings, most of the state 
associations contacted have already appointed or 
signified an intention to appoint a standing com- 
mittee on sanitation. The Laboratory has actively 
cooperated with several of these committees in 
assisting state groups to organize sanitation pro- 
grams. The Laboratory will meet with other state 
groups throughout the East, Midwest and South- 
ern areas to assist such groups to adopt sanitation 
programs best suited to their local conditions. 


INSPECTIONS WITH SANITARIANS 

A series of canning plant sanitation inspections 
in California and the Northwest was made with 
the NCA Western Branch Laboratory sanitarians. 
The Wisconsin Canners Association employed a 
sanitarian to make, on a voluntary basis, surveys 
of canning plants in that state. The Laboratory 
made a number of inspections with this sanitarian 
and also with the Chief Food Inspector of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. Inspections 
have also been made with the Dairy and Food 
Inspector of the Minnesota Department of Agri- 
culture. These inspections have afforded the Labo- 
ratory an opportunity to observe official state 
inspections and to exchange ideas with the several 
sanitarians with whom inspections were made. 


Spot SuRVEYS 


At the request of the New York Canners Asso- 
ciation, sanitation surveys were made in that state 
for the purpose of disclosing to their sanitation 
committee existing canning plant conditions. Sur- 
veys were conducted in the several geographical 
canning sections and included both large and 
small factories. One or more members of their 
sanitation committee were present during the sur- 
veys. The data obtained from this survey were 
utilized by the New York Canners Sanitation 
Committee in formulating a working guide for 
canners. 

The Laboratory has also conducted a_ limited 
number of sanitary surveys requested by individual 
eanners. The extent of this service is of neces- 
sity limited by the availability of personnel. As 
a result of the surveys and inspections made. the 
Laboratory has obtained a cress-section of sa 
tion conditions in a number of dierent canning 
areas. One of the most gratifying observe ions 
made was the general desire on the part of can- 
ners to improve sanitary conditions on the rmcrits 
of sanitation alone and not merely to pass in -pec- 
tion. One of the plants inspected was er irely 
free from criticism, although the general  ani- 
tary conditions were satisfactory in most «ses. 
Considering the results of our surveys as a \¥ 20le, 
more careful attention should be paid to th: fol 
lowing: (1) Rodent control, particularly with 
reference to the desirability of rodent-proof stor- 
age for sugar and salt; (2) insect control, (3) 
cleaning of equipment, particularly on the sore 
inaccessible parts; (4) elimination of av: viety 
of possible sources of contamination such as ‘irip- 
page from condensed moisture, oil and grease con- 
tamination, containers which may not be ade 
quately cleaned prior to filling, foreign m: erial 
which might gain access into the food fron: the 
outside of bags of salt or sugar or from cont: :ners 
used to store or transfer food materials, anc con- 
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tamir ‘ion from unprotected equipment such as 


tanks located beneath floor levels or under walk- 
ways. (5) better housekeeping; and (b) the de- 
sirabi' ‘y of making employees conscious of their 
obliges ions in the maintenance of sanitary condi- 
tions .nd the need for management to provide 
and aintain conditions conducive to such an 
attainment. 
SANITATION SCHOOLS 

As an outgrowth of the meetings with state 
groups, two sanitation schools have already been 
held in which the Laboratory has participated. 


The Michigan school, sponsored by the Michigan 
Canners Association, was held in cooperation with 
the Michigan State College, and Association of 
New York State Canners’ school with the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station. 
These schools provided canners and their responsi- 
ble employees with an opportunity to become 


familiay with the problems of canning plant sani- 
tation and to discuss with authorities solutions to 
these problems. Arrangements for similar schools 


have been made by the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation and the Tri-State Packers Association. A 
member of the Laboratory staff has attended and 
participated in the special training course in 
Plant Sanitation given at the University of 
California. 


INVESTIGATING OF CLEANING AND SANITIZING AGENTS 


A preliminary investigation on the use of these 
agents under commercial conditions during the 
packing of cream style corn and tomato products 
was made in Indiana. The Laboratory met with 
representatives from a number of manufacturers 
of detergent and sanitizing agents. Demonstra- 
tions were given by some of the representatives 
and checked by visual inspections and bacteriolo- 
gical tests in an attempt to evaluate the effciency 
of the several products tested. The investigation 
was of mutual benefit: to the manufacturers in 
securing a better understanding of the problems 
involved and to the Laboratory as a guide for 
future studies. 


ASSEMBLING OF INFORMATION 
The Laboratory is actively engaged in assem- 
bling information relative to the various phases 


of canning plant sanitation, including rodent and 
insect control, methods of cleaning and sterilizing 
equipment, and on the use of paints suitable to 
withstand the varying conditions encountered in 
eanning plants. Such information will be assem- 
bled and made available to members of the NCA. 
Personal contacts have been made with Federal 
Food and Drug officials and state officials charged 
with the enforcement of canning plant sanitation. 
Copies of the laws governing the operation of 
canning plants have been obtained from the prin- 
cipal canning states and information with respect 
to sanitation has been codified. 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


The Laboratory has issued Bulletin 29-L on 
cannery waste disposal lagoons and published an 
article on the lethal effect of chemicals on fresh 
water fish. The first industrial waste utilization 
conference, held at Purdue University, was at- 
tended and a paper on food canning waste utiliza- 
tion presented. Several state canners association 
meetings were attended and talks given on can- 
nery waste treatment methods. The Laboratory 
has continued to render individual service to mem- 
bers on waste disposal problems through corre- 
spondence and field trips. 


LABORATORY STUDIES FOR THE LABELING 
COMMITTEE 


Both experimental packs and commercially pre- 
pared canned foods have been studied to develop 
satisfactory objective tests to measure the im- 
portant characteristics of canned foods. This year 
canned peas, corn, tomatoes, green and wax 
beans, lima beans, apricots, peaches, and pears 
were studied. 

The preparation of experimental packs of 
known history of ‘canned peas, corn, lima beans, 
and tomatoes was greatly facilitated by collabora- 
tion with the Department of Horticulture of the 
University of Maryland. Two varieties of peas, 
four of corn, and five of lima beans were grown 
especially for our use. Control plots of tomatoes 
from other tests were also available. Since the 
farm equipment includes a commercial viner and 
the Horticulture Building has complete experi- 
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mental canning equipment, it was possible to har- 
vest and process the different lots at just the 
desired stages of maturity. 

The experimental samples of apricots and 
peaches for color studies were prepared by the 
San Frantisco Laboratory and examined at the 
University of Maryland. The preparation of 
samples and the testing of pears for texture and 
of apricots for defects was done by the San Fran- 
cisco Laboratory. 


Experimental packs of known history were pre- 
pared to study the tests for maturity of whole 
kernel corn. The basic test is the alcohol insoluble 
solids content and the analytical data will be 
related to the maturity ratings established by the 
corn canners labeling committee. A simpler and 
more rapid test based on the volume of liquid that 
can be squeezed from the corn under standardized 
conditions is also being investigated. An instru- 
ment to make this test has been devised. It is 
called a “‘succulometer.”” The results are encourag- 
ing and are of especial interest, since it appears 
that this instrument may also be used to indicate 
the canning quality of the raw corn. This work 
is being continued. 


TOMATOES 
Color measurements with the spectrophotometer 
have been continued. It is possible to measure the 
total color of the can contents or the color of 
separated portions of the contents. The laboratory 
findings will be reviewed in connection with the 
tomato canners committee ratings of the samples. 
A beginning was made on the subject of the 

wholeness of canned tomatoes. 


Lima BEANS 
Five varieties of lima beans were harvested at 
successive stages of maturity and separated by 
size and by brine solutions into samples of known 
history for laboratory studies, looking toward a 
test for maturity. This is a continuation of work 
started in 1943. 
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CANNED PEAS 


The relation of tenderometer readings on raw 
peas to alcohol insoluble solids content of the 
corresponding canned peas was checked by the 
examination of samples of known history. The 
data obtained in previous years were confirmed, 
although the examination of a larger number of 
samples of extremely young peas indicated that 
a slight change in previous tables in this range 
would give somewhat better correlation. The re- 
vised relationship of tenderometer readings to 
alcohol insoluble solids is given in the following 
table: 


RELATION OF TENDEROMETER VALUES OF RAW PEAS 
To ALCOHOL INSOLUBLE SoLipS OF CANNED PEAS 


Alcohol Insoluble Solids 


Alaskas Sweets 
Tenderometer Reading Per cent Per cent 

75 7.0 6.0 

80 9.2 8.7 

85 10.7 9.7 

90 11.7 10.5 

95 12.6 11.1 
100 13.4 11.7 
105 14.2 12.3 
110 15.0 12.9 
115 15.7 13.5 
120 16.3 14.0 
125 16.9 14.6 
17.4 15.1 
135 18.0 15.6 
140 18.6 16.1 
145 19.2 16.6 
150 19.7 17.1 
155 20.2 17.6 
160 20.7 18.1 
165 21.2 18.5 
170 21.7 19.0 
175 22.1 19.5 
Correlation with 

Tenderometer -985 


Studies on the change of size of peas on proc- 
essing were not conclusive and further work is 
necessary. 

Preliminary work on a method for establishing 
the maturity of mixed sizes of peas indicated that 
the diameter computed from the average volume 
of the peas (assuming them to be perfect spheres) 
may prove to be a reliable guide to the alcohol 
insoluble solids limits that should apply. Further 
work is necessary before such a test can be recom- 
mended. 

GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


More than 200 samples of commercially prepared 
beans have been obtained from canners in differ- 
ent sections of the country. These are being 
examined as a preliminary to the development of 
a test for maturity. 

APRICOTS 


A method was devised for extracting and mea- 
suring the residual green color in canned apricots. 
The extraction is with ether during violent agita- 
tion with a Waring Blendor. The measurement is 
made with a spectrophotometer at a wave length 
of 665 millimicrons, in the red portion of the 
spectrum, where transmission of light is strongly 
affected by the amount of green color in the 
ether extract. Comparison of the laboratory data 
with fruit canners’ ratings for ripeness indicate 
that the method is fairly satisfactory. Further 
work must be done on a larger number of samples. 


PEACHES 


The color test for apricots was applicable also to 
peaches. Samples of both Clingstone and Free- 
stone peaches were examined. Most of the samples 
were from California, but there were some from 
Georgia, South Carolina, New York, and Michi- 
gan. The relation of the laboratory data to fruit 
eanners’ ratings was satisfactory, indicating that 
a single seale of values for green color may be 
used for all varieties of canned peaches. Further 
studies are necessary. 


FILL-OF-CONTAINER STUDIES 


One of the measures taken during the war as 
part of the tin conservation program was an in- 
crease in the fill of container for both canned 
shrimp and canned oysters. The increased fills 
were first adopted by the War Production Board 
as the basis for permitting these products to be 
packed in tin, and were later adopted by the Food 
and Drug Administration as standards of fill under 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Among the packers of shrimp and oysters, the 
increased fills have been regarded as hard to meet 
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¢ommercially, and the Laboratory was requested 
to conduct an experimental study of the effect of 
various fills on the quality of the canned product, 
as a possible basis for reopening this question 
when the tin situation is more favorable. Ac- 
cordingly, a series of experimental packs was put 
up and these are under study for possible dif- 
ferences associated with variations in the drained 
weight. 


TENDEROMETER COMPARISON STUDIES 


Manufacture of the tenderometer for peas has 
been carried on under license of the tenderometer 
patent, which is vested in Canning Industry Re- 
search, Inc., a non-profit corporation. The license 
conveys the right to originate and propose im- 
provements in the machine, subject to approval 
by the licensor. During 1944, the manufacturer, 
one of the larger canning machinery companies, 
completed the development of a new machine as 
a proposed replacement for the original tendero- 
meter. Although intended for the same purposes, 
it differed radically in construction and operation 
from the original machine, being based on hy- 
draulic rather than gravity measurement of shear- 
ing force. 

Under the terms of the manufacturing license, 
it became necessary to consider whether the pro- 
posed new machine was an improvement on the 
original tenderometer, and the Laboratory under- 
took to carry on during 1945, in cooperation with 
the manufacturer, tests to determine whether the 
new machine could be considered in fact an im- 
provement over the original model. This work 
was carried on during the pea canning seasons 
in Virginia, Maryland, Illinois, and Wisconsin. It 
was possible to make comparisons on several in- 
dividual machines of both types and with the 
principal varieties of peas available in the re- 
spective areas. 

The tests consisted mainly of replicated parallel 
tests on the same samples of peas, the results 
being analyzed to show the extent of agreement 
between readings on the two types of machine, 
between repeated readings on each machine, and 
between readings on duplicate machines of each 
type. In addition, observations were made on any 
features of mechanical behavior which seemed to 
have a bearing on superior operation or reliability 
of one or the other machine. 

The results were compiled and summarized in a 
report, on the basis of which the directors of 
Canning Industry Research, Inc., concluded that 
the hydraulic tenderometer is not an improvement 
over the original machine, and terminated a spe- 
cial license for temporary manufacture of the 
hydraulic machine. As a result, tenderometers 
manufactured and sold in 1946 will be of the 
original model. 


TECHNICIANS’ SCHOOLS 


The annual schools held in cooperation with 
the state canners associations at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, and at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
New York, were held for the training of techni- 
cians in mould count on tomato products. 

Two members of the Laboratory staff were in 
charge of the instruction at the schools and were 
assisted by instructors from the American, Conti- 
nental, and Crown can companies. Spencer Lens 
Company and Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
cooperated by sending representatives to explain 
the use of the microscope to the students and to 
assist with any special problems concerning their 
equipment. 

The class at Purdue was held from June 20 to 
June 29 and had a registration of 56 students. 
Forty-seven students were registered at the Geneva 
school which was held from July 18 to July 27. 


FIELD STUDIES ON TOMATO PRODUCTS 

During the 1945 canning season, studies were 
carried on at six factories in the East and Middle 
West regarding the relation of the condition of 
the tomatoes received for processing and the care 
used in sorting and trimming to the number of 
mold filaments and rot fragments in the tomato 
product. At each factory samples of the raw 
tomatoes ready for comminution were taken at 
frequent intervals for several days and the per 
cent by weight of invisible rot was determined. 
Corresponding samples of the tomato product were 
taken and preserved for laboratory examination. 
In all, 349 factory tests were made and 203 
samples for laboratory examination were obtained. 
Mold counts by the official Howard method and 
rot fragment counts according to the latest revi- 
sion of M13D Microanalytical Methods have been 
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made on each of the samples. The data are being 
compiled for further study. 


SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Direct service to members includes a range of 
activities carried on in response to requests for 
assistance. It may consist of factory or ware. 
house investigations, consultation with Government 
scientists or officials, collection of commercia! in. 
formation, or examination of samples in the Labo. 
ratory by chemical, bacteriological, or microscopic 
methods. The record of samples examined does 
not reflect the entire range of types of service, 
although it does show a wide variety. Somewhat 
more than half of the requests involved examina- 
tion of canning ingredients for compliance with 
bacteriological standards, giving an indication of 
the importance that this type of control has 
attained in the canning of non-acid products. 

A classification of the service jobs involving 
laboratory examination of samples is given in the 
following table: 


Number 

Sterility 14 
Cause of spoilage 29 
Factory survey 23 
Sugar, syrup, starch 166 
Other ingredients 23 
Brine tank chips 1 
Discoloration 2 
Off-flavor 2 
Tomato products 21 
Salt 4 
Miscelanneous 41 

Total 326 


In addition, about 2700 letters and _ telegrams 
were written by members of the staff. 


PUBLICATIONS AND LITERATURE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


“Cannery Waste Disposal Lagoons,” 
29-L, by N. H. Sanborn, April, 1945. 

“Food Canning Waste Utilization,” by N. H. 
Sanborn, Proceedings of the First Industrial Waste 
Utilization Conference, Purdue University, Novem- 
ber, 1945. 

“Lethal Effect of Chemicals on Fresh Water 
Fish,” by N. H. Sanborn, FOOD PACKER, July 
1945, p. 40; CANNING TRADE, July 2, 1945, 
p. 10; SOUTHERN CANNER & PACKER, June 
15, 1945, p. 8. 

“The Effect of Certain Environmental Condi- 
tions on the Heat Resistance of Micrococci,” by 
J. Yesair, C. W. Bohrer, and E. J. Cameron. (In 
print.) 

“Ultra-Violet Sterilization of Sugar,” by C. M. 
Merrill, C. C. Williams, and H. B. Rogers. (In 
print.) 

“Nutritive Value of Canned Foods—Determina- 
tion of Ascorbic Acid in Fresh Green Peas,” by 
M. G. Vavich, R. M. Stern, and N. B. Guerrant, 
IND. ENG. CHEM., 17, 7, August 1945, p. 531. 

“Preliminary Investigations on the Measurement 
of Color in Canned Foods,” by A. Kramer and 
H. R. Smith. (Accepted for publication in FOOD 
RESEARCH.) 

“The Canning of Freestone Peaches in Georvia,” 
by H. R. Smith, CANNING TRADE, 67, 27, Janu- 
ary 29, 1945, p. 14; FOOD PACKER, 26, 2, [eb- 
ruary 1945, p. 50; THE CANNER, 100, 9, Janu- 
ary 27, 1945, p. 13. 

“Current Research in the Canning Industry.” by 
C. A. Greenleaf; CANNING TRADE, November 5, 
1945, 68, 15, p. 7; THE CANNER, 101, 19, 
October 27, 1945, p. 40. 

“Report on Copper,” by C. A. Greenleaf, 
A.O.A.C, 28, 2, May 15, 1945, p. 269. 


Bulletin 


WESTERN BRANCH LABORATO”Y 
DR. J. RUSSELL ESTY, Directo 


INTRODUCTION 

The main activities of the San Francisco la}ora- 
tory during 1945 have included: a continuation of 
studies aimed te improve retorting prac-ices, 
bacteriological studies, chemical studies, icro- 
scopic examination of tomato products and «pin- 
ach, preparation of special fruit packs in cc).abo- 
ration with the National Canners Associa’ ion’s 
Labeling Committee, and an educational pro ram 
dealing with plant sanitation. 

The work on retorting included follow-up visits 
to 57 canneries where it was felt assistance ‘ould 
be needed. Studies were also conducted o: the 
operation of retorts used for processing fools in 
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glass <ontainers. The bacteriological studies con- 
sisted of bacteriologically examining various can- 
ning iogredients, conducting canning line surveys 
of pun. pkin, carrot juice, and citrus juice packing 
operations, and investigating a number of out- 
breaks of spoilage. Studies of chlorination of the 
water supply as a control of bacterial growth on 
equiprient were undertaken at two canneries, one 
canning corn and the other peas. Also, bacterio- 
logica! studies were made of cooling water in 
seven pea canneries. 

The studies of vitamin retention during can- 
ning operations, which are being conducted by 
this laboratory in connection with the NCA-CMI 
nutrition program, have been continued during 
the year. A report of the three years’ research 
done by this laboratory has been prepared for the 
Executive Nutrition Committee. 


Training of analysts in connection with the 
microscopic examination of tomato products con- 
tinues to represent a major activity. Microanalyti- 
eal work on spinach included a_ study of the 
efficiency of commercial washing and blanching 
equipment in 29 canneries, with a view to remov- 
ing insect contamination. 


Cooperating with Happer Payne and Howard R. 
Smith, a series of industry meetings was held at 
the laboratory during the period March 5 to 8, 
to discuss labeling terms for fruits, and to explore 
the possible development of objective tests which 
would define and limit the terms selected. As a 
result of these meetings, special maturity packs 
of apricots and peaches were prepared by repre- 
senatives of this laboratory to provide samples for 
measurement of color. In addition, a series of 
natural color photographs were prepared covering 
the entire range and types of imperfections which 
might be encountered in canned apricots, cherries, 
peaches and pears. 


For the past two years group meetings have 
been held with canners and cannery personnel in 
the western states to discuss various canning 
problems. During 1945 five meetings were held 
at which processing and spoilage problems were 
considered. The total attendance at these meetings 
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was about 265. In addition, meetings were held 
throughout the western region to inform the in- 
dustry concerning the Association’s program deal- 
ing with plant sanitation. The program in the 
west has involved plant sanitation surveys and 
about 185 canneries have been surveyed. A con- 
fidential report of each survey has been submitted 
to the management of the cannery surveyed. The 
studies have demonstrated the need for trained 
sanitation supervisors in canneries and the neces- 
sity for establishing a proper balance between 
production and sanitation standards in the plant. 


The laboratory has cooperated during the year 
with a subcommittee of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society on lighting in the canning in- 
dustry, Mr. Wilder serving as the representative 
of the Association on that committee. The studies 
thus far made have indicated that the problems 
of illumination in canneries include not only the 
recommendations of minimum illkimination for 
lighting the general areas in the various depart- 
ments of the cannery, but also specific seeing 
tasks which necessitate special attention, particu- 
larly those which involve inspection of the ma- 
terials at various stages during preparation. The 
committee has secured a good understanding of 
the problems involved, but, serving without com- 
pensation and without funds to support a compre- 
hensive program, has been unable to devote the 
large amount of time necessary to conduct detailed 
investigations to procure data upon which en- 
gineering recommendations can be based.., 

Brief reports of several important projects are 
given in the following pages. Activities of the 
laboratory staff in connection with researqh in- 
vestigations and service requests have brought 
about very close contact with the western mem- 
bership throughout the year. 


PERSONNEL 
The work covered by this report was conducted 
by the following members of the staff: 
Improvement of Retorting Practices in Can- 
neries, I. I. Somers. 
Bacteriological Studies, C. T. Townsend, T. 
Zuch, L. Yee and I. I. Somers. 


Chemical Studies, F. C. Lamb, S. Lee and D. G. 
White. 

Descriptive Labeling, H. K. Wilder and F. C. 
Lamb. 

Studies on Cannery Sanitation, E. S. Doyle and 
Cc. R. Kennedy. 

Microanalytical Studies, H. C. Stoner, N. A. 
Olson, L. Harrison and E. M. Lovell. 

Annual Fruit and Vegetable Cuttings, F. C. 
Lamb and H. K. Wilder. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RETORTING PRACTICES 
IN CANNERIES 


SURVEYS AND VISITS 


A project to improve the retorting practices in 
eanneries has been under way in the western 
states for the past four years. Considerable prog- 
ress had been made prior to this season and there- 
fore the work in 1946 consisted to a large extent 
of follow-ups at canneries where it was felt as- 
sistance would be needed. In California consider- 
able assistance was given to canners by advising 
and cooperating with the Bureau of Cannery 
Inspection on retort installations and problems. 

Ffty-seven plants, located in the other western 
states, were visited and of these 46 were operating 
at the time of the visit. Upon observing their 
operations, or considering with them the proce- 
dure they were using, it was found that 12 of the 
57 plants did not have operating schedules which 
would be considered adequate according to our 
present knowledge of retorting practices. How- 
ever, by discussing the problems with the superin- 
tendents and operators and by demonstrating 
satisfactory procedures it was possible to correct. 
the operations at 10 of the 12 plants. In several 
of these plants the unsatisfactory operations were 
the result of a failure to properly instruct new 
retort operators. Two of the plants which did not 
have satisfactory operations were plants where 
changes in equipment were needed; however, they 
expressed a desire to improve their operations to 
make them accord with our suggestions. 

The results of this survey indicate the desira- 
bility of continuing these contacts from year to 
year. 
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ReTorTS FoR GLASS 


As part of the general program for improving 
retorting, studies were conducted during 1945 on 
the installations and operations of retorts used 
for processing food in glass containers. These 
tests were made in 3 horizontal retorts each of a 
different size so that a good range of capacities 
would be covered. 


Tests were made to determine the most satis- 
factory locations for thermometers and controller 
bulbs, and to determine the effect on heat distribu- 
tion of stopping the circulating pump during a 
process. Jars were stacked in strap-iron baskets 
or trays and heat distribution among the 
jars was measured by means of 20 thermocouples. 
Similar results were obtained in the different re- 
torts, and therefore the observations made will 
probably be applicable to most standard hook-ups. 


It was found in preliminary tests that the water 
in the circulating line when the pump was in use 
was usually 6-7 degrees hotter than the water 
surrounding the jars in the retort. Thus, ther- 
mometers installed in the circulating line do not 
indicate the temperature at which the product is 
being processed. Additional tests were made to 
determine the most satisfactory locations and it 
was found that the actual retort temperatures 
were indicated with satisfactory control when the 
thermometer and controller bulbs were placed in 
the shell, one-third or one-half the distance up 
from the bottom. 


Tests were also made in which the circulating 
pump was stopped at various times following the 
start of the process, and it was found that no 
serious temperature spread developed among the 
jars when the pump was stopped. 

These tests were not inclusive enough to cover 
all phases of processing foods in glass and further 
studies are contemplated. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
CooLInc WATER STUDIES 


Bacterial studies were made of cooling water 
from seven pea canneries. Four types of cooling 
procedures were investigated. They were: (1) 
cooling in unchlorinated cooling canals, (2) cool- 
ing in chlorinated cooling canals, (3) cooling in 
retorts using unchlorinated water, and (4) cooling 
in retorts with chlorinated water. 


In every case where chrolinated water was used, 
the counts were low. Also, counts were low when 
unchlorinated water was used for cooling in 
retorts. The counts on this water corresponded 
to counts on the water before it was used for 
cooling. Counts ranged from low to very high 
in unchlorinated cooling canals, and this occurred 
in spite of a rapid rate of water exchange. 

It is evident from these results that chlorination 
of cooling water will satisfactorily keep the bac- 
terial population low in cooling canals. Between 
0.25 and 1.0 ppm of chlorine seems to be the 
optimum range under average operating condi- 
tions. 


CHLORINATION STUDIES 


Chlorination of the water supplies to canneries 
as a control of bacterial growth on equipment was 
investigated during 1945 at a corn cannery and a 
pea cannery. Chlorine residuals in the water were 
maintained within the range of about 2-10 ppm. 
with an average of about 3 ppm. Chlorination 
was started soon after the start of the season and 
was continued throughout the entire pack except 
for a 4-day period when it was turned off as part 
of these studies. Daily bacterial checks were 
made at several places in the preparation lines 
and samples were taken over a range of days as 
follows: 

1. For 5-6 days prior to turning off the chlori- 
nator 


2. For 4 days while chlorine was off, and 

3. For 4 days after resumption of chlorination. 

Results of the experiments at the two plants 
were about the same. The chlorinated water was 
used for drinking purposes and was not considered 
objectionable even when residuals were 10 ppm. 
This is probably due to the fact that chlorination 
was beyond the “‘break-point’”’ (the point at which 
many objectionable odors and flavors disappear). 
Chlorinated water was used for making brine with 
satisfactory results. Surveys of equipment showed 
that there was no visible evidence of bacterial 
growth as long as the water was chlorinated, but 
when the chlorine was turned off, considerable 
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bacterial accumulation developed. However, when 
the chlorinator was turned on again, this accumu- 
lation soon disappeared. Bacterial counts were 
fairly low while the chlorinator was on, but they 
increased many fold in numbers when the chlorine 
was turned off, and then gradually dropped back 
to a normal range when chlorination was resumed. 
Thus chlorination as it was carried out in the 
two canneries studied appeared to be an aid in 
cleaning by eliminating the amount of scrubbing 
needed to keep the plant clean. 


STUDIES ON THE RETENTION OF VITAMINS 
DURING CANNING OPERATIONS 


Studies performed by this laboratory in connec- 
tion with the nutrition research program spon- 
sored by the National Canners Association and the 
Can Manufacturers Institute to determine what 
steps in canning procedures might change the 
vitamin content of foods were started in April of 
1948. These studies were continued during the 
1944 season on a larger scale. Much of the work 
during 1945 was concerned with completion of the 
assay of samples collected during 1944 and with 
analysis of the data obtained. The following prod- 
ucts were represented in the 1944 survey: green 
asparagus, white asparagus, green beans, yellow 
whole kernel corn, grapefruit juice, orange juice. 
clingstone peaches, peas, spinach, tomatoes and 
tomato juice. 

Additional vitamin retention studies were per- 
formed during 1945 on the following products: 
Apricots, asparagus, carrots, orange juice, cling- 
stone peaches, freestone peaches, sardines, spinach 
and tomatoes. 


The principal project initiated in 1945 was a 
survey of 16 commercial spinach blanchers in 
order to determine the effect of each blanching 
operation on the retention of ascorbic acid, 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. This project was 
suggested by data obtained in 1944 showing spin- 
ach blanching to be highly variable in regard to 
its effect on the retention of nutrients. Samples 
were taken before and after each blanching opera- 
tion. The surveys included various types of steam, 
rotary and immersion blanchers. Steam blanching 
gave the best retention of water soluble vitamins 
whereas long, low temperature blanches were 
found to be particularly destructive. Ascorbic 
acid was found to be the vitamin most readily lost 
during blanching and thiamine the most stable. 


Experiments were performed to determine the 
effect on the retention of thiamine in canned 
asparagus of processing at 240° at and 248° F., 
and a comparison was made of steam blanching 
as against water blanching for various lengths of 
time. 


Data were obtained showing the effect of ma- 
turity on the ascorbic acid and carotene content 
of apricots and the retention of these vitamins 
during canning. The riper apricots were markedly 
superior in carotene content and slightly higher in 
ascorbie acid content than the less ripe fruit. 


The retention of carotene in canned carrots was 
found to be practically complete. 

Studies were performed on the effect of varying 
the time of peeling and the lye concentration on 
the retention of ascorbic acid and other soluble 
solids in clingstone peaches. Experiments were 
performed to determine the loss of ascorbic acid 
as a result of holding peeled clingstone peaches 
for various lengths of time and under various 
conditions. 


Experiments performed on the retention of the 
“B”’ vitamins, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin, in 
the canning of sardines showed that, with the 
exception of thiamine, the sole loss was due to 
leaching. Thiamine was destroyed by enzyme 
action and by heat. 

Preliminary experiments were performed on the 
effect of enzymes on the destruction of ascorbic 
acid in tomatoes. 


An experimental pack was prepared to deter- 
mine the effect of added amounts of copper, iron 
and nickel salts on the retention of ascorbic acid 
in orange juice packed in plain and in enameled 
cans and with and without air in the headspace. 
It is planned to make cuttings at various intervals 
of time to determine the rate of loss of ascorbic 
acid as influenced by the above variables. 

The data obtained in these studies together with 
similar data obtained in the East and in the Mid- 
west will be utilized to improve the nutritional 
value of canned foods by eliminating those prac- 


tices shown to be most destructive of vitamins and 
by stimulating further research into better means 
of improving the nutritional value of canned ‘ood, 


DESCIPTIVE LABELING 


Late in 1944 it was proposed that the NCA 
Labeling Committee and the research laboratories 
expedite the development of objective tests to 
define terms which might be used in connection 
with informative labeling of canned foods, and 
specifically that the following program be devel. 
oped: 

(1) Determine all quality factors capable of 
objective measurement. 

(2) Develop methods for 
factors. 


(3) Establish the relationship of these factors 
quantitatively in terms of recognized quality dif- 
ferentials. 

Pursuant to that plan, Mr. Happer Payne of 
the Labeling Committee staff and Mr. Howard R, 
Smith of the Washington laboratory came to San 
Francisco to conduct a series of industry meetings 
during the period March 5-8, 1945, to discuss 
labeling terms for fruits and to explore the pos- 
sible development of objective tests which would 


measuring all such 


define and limit the terms selected. Separate 
meetings were held for each of the following 
fruits: Apricots, light sweet cherries, clingstone 


peaches, freestone peaches, pears, pineapple, and 
fruit cocktail. 


Descriptive labeling terms were discussed an 
laboratory investigations were suggested in those 
eases where new objective tests seemed to be re 
quired. As a result of these meetings, a program 
of experimental packs and laboratory tests was 
developed. This program was carried out during 
the 1945 season and another series of meetings to 
review the findings was held during the period 
October 29 to November 2, inclusive, with Messrs. 
Happer Payne and Howard R. Smith again 
present. 

The following is a brief summary of the labora- 
tory program carried out: 


Maturity Studies.-The Washington laboratory 
developed a method for measuring the green color 
in canned fruits by means of a spectro-photometer. 
Special packs of apricots and peaches were pre- 
pared by representatives of the San Francisco 
laboratory to provide samples for measurement of 
color through a range of maturities of canned 
fruits. Each sample was selected and closely 
graded to represent a specific degree of maturity, 
such as: (1) fully ripe, (2) commercially ripe, 
(3) only passably ripe, and (4) immature. 

The San Francisco laboratory prepared 19 
series of apricot packs and 10 series of peach 
packs, each containing samples of two to four 
of the above mentioned maturities and represent- 
ing various fruit varieties and styles of pack. The 
Washington laboratory collected samples of peaches 
packed in Georgia, Michigan, New York and 
South Carolina. One set of samples of light sweet 
cherries was packed for preliminary studies. All 
samples were tested by the Washington laboratory 
for the amount of green color. Results were 
reported in terms of per cent transmittance at 
each of two selected wave lengths. 

During the meetings held in late October, dupli- 
cate samples of the various fruit packs were dis- 
played in random sequence for examination by 
15 representatives of the industry. Each repre 
sentative judged the maturity of each samp e of 
fruit and indicated whether he considered ii (1) 
soft ripe, (2) ripe, (3) firm ripe, corresponding 
to eanners’ commercial classification of “Stan ard” 


for ripeness only, or (4) imature, i.e. © Sub- 
standard” fruit, for ripeness only. After this 
examination the reports of all judges were ‘ver- 


aged and the following morning the vzrious 
samples of apricots were arranged in sequer:e of 
maturity indicating the average choice o the 
groups of judges, with the most mature frit at 
one end, and the least mature fruit at the >ther 
end of the series. The peach samples were imi- 
larly arranged. The same group of graders then 
reexamined the samples and selected the ~ ints 
where it was felt provisionally that disti* tion 
should be made between “ripe” fruit and ‘ruit 
not ripe enough to be included in the ! her 
qualities of packs. Reference was then me e te 
the tables of per cent transmittance at 665 nilli- 
microns for the amount of green color and :) was 
tentatively decided that the transmittance ~alue, 
determined by the method developed by the \/ash- 
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ington ‘aboratory, would provide an objective test 


for su’) maturity when the entire contents of the 
can wes ground as a sample for testing. Simi- 
larly © examination of samples of lower maturity 


indicat. 1 that the dividing line between acceptable 
fruit aed that which should represent the top of 


“Subst. odard” might also be defined in terms of 
the trensmittance value. In a similar fashion the 
samples of peaches were examined, and dividing 


lines representing the minimum for “ripe” fruit 
and the top of “Substandard” were tentatively 
established. A review of the values obtained for 
the amount of yellow color in each sample indi- 
cated that these measurements were less suitable 
for use as a measure of maturity of these fruits 
than the measurements of the green color. It was 
felt that the results obtained on the 1945 samples 
were exploratory in nature and that more compre- 
hensive maturity packs should be selected so as 
to permit a more careful establishment of these 
two maturity borderlines. It is expected that the 
necessary packs more clearly to define these 
borderlines will be prepared during the 1946 sea- 
son. In establishing these borderlines, the judges 
endeavored to draw the lines at points of maturity 
which are clearly recognized in the trade so that, 
except in the case of an unusual controversy, 
maturities can be determined by skilled graders 
without necessity for recourse to the spectro- 
photometric method of measurement, which is 
intended to serve as a final basic standard for 
occasional reference rather than as a routine test. 

Imperfections in Canned Fruits.-In recognition 
of the commercial practice of selecting the most 
nearly perfect fruit for the higher qualities of 
pack, the segregation of somewhat imperfect fruit 
in intermediate qualities and the separation for 
other uses of that fruit which contains more 
trimmed pieces or imperfections but is still good 
food, it was considered desirable, in the develop- 
ment of objective tests, to prepare a series of 
photographs which would indicate the types and 
degrees of imperfections permissible in different 
qualities of eanned foods. As a start on this 
project, natural color photographs were prepared 
on Kodachrome film. Apricots and cherries were 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


photographed in their natural size, and peaches 
and pears were reduced accurately to 4 natural 
size so that the actual dimensions of defects could 
be measured on the photographs if desired. 

The photographs represent a wide range of 
variation in type and size of imperfections and 
may be used for study by industry committees to 
seek a basis for establishment of objective tests. 
Further study toward the development of standards 
for imperfections will be made during 1946. It is 
recognized that while the Association laboratories 
are charged with the development of objective 
tests, the setting of standards by use of the tests 
is properly a function of the various Standards 
Committees of the canning industry. This labora- 
tory has worked closely with such committees in 
connection with the descriptive labeling program. 


ANNUAL FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
CUTTINGS 


Complying with requests from the Canners 
League of California, the California Olive Asso- 
ciation and the Northwest Canners Association, 
the Laboratory again obtained technical informa- 
tion, including vacuum, net weight, drained 
weight, count, Brix or salt content pH, acidity, 
and other pertinent data on duplicates of the 980 
cans of fruits, vegetables, and olives which were 
collected for display in connection with the cut- 
tings usually held at the annual conventions of 
the respective organizations. The following is a 
list of cans examined: 


Product 
For the Canners League of 
California: 


Number of Cans 


Peach 205 
Pears 35 
Fruit cocktail 16 
Asparagus 116 
38 
Tomatoes .... 54 


For the Northwest Canners 
Association : 


Berries 19 
Cherries 74 
Peaches .... 24 
68 
Prunes 51 

50 

40 

25 

21 

25 

For the California Olive 
Association : 

Ripe olives . 60 
Spanish style 3 
Stuffed olives 4 


The main objectives of these cuttings are to 
raise the general quality of the packs by detec- 
tion of abnormalities or defects in the various 
products, and to recognize any unusual or un- 
suspected conditions before difficulties due to such 
conditions arise. 


STUDIES ON CANNERY SANITATION 


It has been said that ‘“‘this job of sanitation is 
probably, in ninety-eight cases out of a hundred, 
a job of education,” and it is being so approached. 
During 1945 the program in the West has involved 
plant sanitation surveys to inform canners con- 
cerning sanitary conditions in individual can- 
neries. Written reports have been presented to 
the management of each plant for their informa- 
tion and guidance. 

In surveying, an attempt was made at complete- 
ness in order to provide as much information as 
possible regarding the sanitary conditions. Many 
things observed were minor but, being considered 
relatively important by trained sanitarians they 
were included in the report for future considera- 
tion. The surveys showed that there were prob- 
lems which were common throughout the canning 
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industry, and also that there were problems inci- 
dent to the packing of certain products. Protec- 
tion of ingredients, plant lighting, steam and 
moisture removal, and disposal of cannery waste 
represent general industry problems. 

In many cases it appeared that there was a 
definite need to recognize signs of rodents, to 
appreciate the importance of ‘‘building out’’ the 
rodents, to handle poisons properly, and to under- 
stand how to carry on eradication programs within 
and around the plants. It was observed in those 
eases where the plant had in its employ a man 
with the time and authority to carry on rodent 
stopping practices and eradication procedures, 
that the control was satisfactory. 

In a good many plants it was observed that a 
need existed for a study of plant lighting from 
the standpoints of the light intensities necessary 
on various work surfaces, and a consideration of 
such factors as color and type of belts, shadows, 
glare, reflection, paint colors, relations of over-all 
plant lighting to that needed for a specific task, 
type of lighting fixtures to be used, ete. In addi- 
tion, it appeared that the importance of the over- 
all plant lighting was very often overlooked in its 
relation to plant housekeeping and general plant 
sanitation. 

The problem of steam and moisture removal 
usually varied with the construction of the build- 
ings, those with low ceilings and with second or 
third floors giving the most trouble. The removal 
of steam is important from the standpoints of 
preventing condensation, which may drip back 
on the product, mould growth, and unfavorable 
working conditions due to the humidity in the 
plant. Adequate removal of escaping steam is 
also a factor in the securing of proper plant 
lighting. 

The use of large amounts of water and the 
consequent excessively wet floors present problems 
in plants handling certain products. This prob- 
lem, in addition to that of escaping steam, must 
be worked out in individual cases. 

The handling of certain products also presents 
difficult problems in the matter of disposal of 
waste, and allied to the waste disposal problem is 
the need for better cleaning of waste containers, 
such as barrels, boxes and hoppers, in order to 
keep down objectionable odors and insect popula- 
tions. 

Although certain conditions observed by the 
surveys could be corrected without expert technical 
assistance, yet, the studies have demonstrated a 
definite need for research on the most suitable 
methods, materials and frequency of cleaning 
various pieces of equipment, and also the need for 
trained sanitation supervisors in canneries. Un- 
less trained, persons do not see what is happening 
beyond the point of the actual happening and do 
not realize the consequences of that happening. 
Trained persons are needed to supervise clean-up 
operations and to be responsible for the general 
sanitary conditions of the plant and surroundings. 


To meet the need for trained personnel, a 
special training course in sanitation was given 
at the University of California at Berkeley from 
October 22 to December 15, with 23 persons from 
the industry in attendance. Shorter courses are 
contemplated for the heads of the operating de- 
partments, as well as for sanitation supervisors, 
during 1946, in order that those responsible for 
production may become more sanitation minded 
and thereby imbue everyone in the plant with the 
importance of modern sanitation practices. 

Following up the survey findings, educational 
work is planned to furnish guidance as to how 
to make suggested changes. The interest already 
shown by canners in this work has been very 
gratifying. 


MICROANALYTICAL STUDIES 
ToMATO PRODUCTS 


A. Utah and Colorado 

Prior to the tomato canning season instruction 
was given to 21 analysts, 11 in the technique of 
worm-insect counting and 10 in the technique 
of mold counting. Of these 21 analysts there were 
8 (only 2 of whom were new) who constituted 
the central laboratory group. This group made 
counts during the season as checks on cannery 
analysts and in many instances simply for con- 
trol purposes. One thousand and fifty mold 
counts and 890 worm-insect counts were made. 
This project was sponsored and largely supported 
by the Utah Canners Association, although per- 
sonnel for its supervision was furnished by the 
National Canners Association, 
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B. California 

A tomato analysts’ school was held as usual at 
the laboratory in San Francisco. Ninety-three 
analysts from 33 canneries were instructed, 56 in 
worm-insect counting and 37 in mold counting. 
Of the 93 analysts, 60, i.e., 65 per cent, were 
without previous experience. 

During the last month of the canning season a 
program was conducted for the purpose of ob- 
taining information regarding reliability of can- 
nery analysts’ work, and also regarding the suc- 
cess of cannery operations from the standpoint 
of quality. A group of 7 analysts was assembled. 
All tomato products canners were invited to sub- 
mit one sample per day from the commercial pack 
representing batches counted by their own ana- 
lysts. During this period a total of 450 mold 
counts and 400 worm-insect counts were made for 
35 canneries. 

Considerable work of a “‘referee’’ nature was 
done on tomato products samples from the 1944 
pack. Three hundred and seventy such samples 
were counted for mold and 130 for worm-insect 
contamination. ‘ 

Studies which had been initiated in earlier 
years on methods for examining tomato products 
were continued in 1945. 


SPINACH 
During the spring season preparation line 
samples were tested to study the efficiency of 
various types of equipment in insect removal. 
A total of about 70 sets of line samples were 
taken, representing operations in 29 canning 
plants. 


DIRECT SERVICE TO MEMBER CANNERS 

During the year numerous samples were ex- 
amined by members of the laboratory staff in con- 
nection with “service”? requests. 

Spore counts have been made on 107 samples 
of sugar, representing 22 individual lots. All came 
well within the NCA tolerances. Other ingredients 
tested included water, starch, flour, arrowroot, 
cocoa, and sweetened condensed milk. 

A considerable number of outbreaks of spoilage 
due to leakage have come to our attention. One 
feature of the speed-up in canning operations has 
been the labeling and casing of cans direct from 
the coolers. In many cases this has involved 
cooling the cans to a much lower temperature 
than formerly, with the result that considerations 
of seam construction, roughness in the handling 
of cans, the use of pressure during cooling, and 
bacterial contamination of cooling water have 
increased greatly in importance. 

This same practice of casing direct from the 
coolers has also resulted in some instances of cans 
being cased too hot. Two outbreaks of thermo- 
philic spoilage, one in No. 10 cans of asparagus 
cuts and one in No. 10 cans of pumpkin, have 
been traced directly to this. The same cause was 
found responsible for considerable losses from 
stackburn in two lots of tomato puree. 

The outbreak of thermophilic spoilage in No. 10 
asparagus cuts is also of interest, in that only 
white asparagus cuts were involved, no spoilage 
occurring in the green asparagus packed at the 
same time and under the same conditions. 

Another outbreak of thermophilic spoilage in a 
eanned custard pudding was traced to the use of 
contaminated sweetened condensed milk. 

There has been practically no butyric spoilage 
in fruits or tomatoes this season. One outbreak 
in strained Winter Nelis pears was found to be 
associated with the high pH (low acidity) of the 
variety. It was necessary to acidify to pH 4.3 
to 4.5 to insure destruction of spore contamination 
with a reasonable process. 


Spoilage in  Maraschino cherries containing 
sodium benzoate was found due to a yeast which 
requires 0.15 per cent sodium benzoate in the 
product at pH 4.0 to inhibit growth. 


The glass electrode pH meter was used to 
separate “flat sours’? from a lot of beets, so that 
the unspoiled beets could be re-canned. 


Bacteriological surveys were made on pumpkin, 
carrot juice and citrus juice lines. Several weeks 
were spent checking citrus juice operations in 
one cannery. 


Among the determinations made in the chemi- 
eal laboratory were acidity, alcohol-insoluble 
solids, ascorbic acid, calcium, carotene, copper, 
rotenone, salt, spray residues and total solids. 
The usual microscopic examination of duplicate 
cans from the Northwest Canners Association cut- 
ting was made involving a total of 145 samples 
of various products, 


OTHER ELECTIONS 


BROKERS APPOINT ROGERS 


Watson Rogers, who has been serving 
the National Food Brokers Association as 
Secretary, was appointed President of 
the group at the Annual Convention held 
at Atlantic City the week of February 4, 
His appointment followed a change in 
the Association’s operating program 
under which the President will now be 
a practical food man of national reputa- 
tion, retained to direct the association’s 
activities. The announcement was made 
at the convention’s close by J. O. Craw- 
ford, Los Angeles, who was unanimously 
elected National Chairman of the organi- 
zation for 1946 and will serve as chief 
officer. Other officers unanimously 
chosen are E. W. Peterson, Detroit, 1st 
Vice Chairman; Jack L. Gentry, Spar- 
tansburg, South Carolina, 2nd Vice 
Chairman; Ralph Davies, Cincinnati, 3rd 
Vice Chairman; Harry E. Cook, Balti- 
more, Treasurer; and E. W. Jones, Kan- 
sas City, who will serve as a member at 
large on the Executive Committee. 


HEADS PRESERVERS 


George Senn, Senn Products Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, New York, was elected 
President of the National Preservers As- 
sociation at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion. Other officers elected include: R. J. 
Glaser, Glaser, Crandell Company, Chi- 
cago; L. F. Long, The Red Wing Com- 
pany, Fredonia, New York; and T. N. 
St. Hill, Tea Garden Products Company, 
San Francisco, Vice-Presidents; W. E. 
Smucker, The J. M. Smucker Company, 
Orrville, Ohio, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
M. L. Walde, Washington, D. C., Man- 
ager. 


ADAMS HEADS DEHYDRATORS 


Graham Adams of Chicago was elected 
President of the National Dehydrators 
Association at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention. Other officers elected include 
the following Vice-Presidents: H. J. 
Hume, Basic Vegetable Products Com- 
pany, Vacaville, California; Russell 
Makepeace, A. D. Makepeace Company, 
Wareham, Massachusetts; O. L. Maxey, 
Deerfield Packing Corporation, Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey; J. R. Simplot, J. R. 
Simplot Dehydrating Company, Caldwell, 
Idaho; Douglas Warriner, Warviner 
Starch Company, St. Francisville, ‘oui- 
siana; Silvain S. Wyler, Wyler & ‘om- 
pany, Chicago. Roy Lundy continu’s as 
the association’s Secretary. 


PICKLE PACKERS ELECT 


Officers of the National Pickle Pa «ers 
Association elected at the Atlantic City 
Convention include: Louis A. H sch, 
Hirsch Brothers, Louisville, Keni cky, 
President; H. L. Conley, Green Bay 
Foods, Green Bay, Wisconsin, Vice-! *esl- 
dent; E. T. Miller, Oak Park, II! .0is, 
Secretary; and C. J. Sutphen, Ch’ago, 
Treasurer. 
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CMSA OFFICERS 


Rc-coe Roberts of American Can Com- 
pany. New York, was elected to succeed 
Willicm deBack of Food Machinery Cor- 
poraton as president of the Canning 
Machinery Supplies Association at the 
annua! meeting held at Atlantic City 
Tuesday, February 5. Frank B. Fair- 
banks, Horix Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was elected Vice-President and 
§. G. Gorsline, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
was reappointed Secretary-Treasurer. 


OLD GUARD OFFICERS 


Louis Risser, Milford, Illinois, was 
elected to succeed William Varney, Roy, 
Utah, as President of the Old Guard So- 
ciety at the banquet held in Atlantic 
City, Sunday evening, February 3. A. F. 
W. St. John, Worcester Salt Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, was elected 1st Vice- 
President; Arthur I. Judge, Editor of 
THE CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, 2nd 
Vice-President; and S. G. Gorsline, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, who continues 
as Secretary-Treasurer. 


YOUNG GUARD OFFICERS 


In a brief meeting conducted by Young 
Guard President Larry Driscoll of Food 
Industries Federation, just prior to the 
banquet held at Atlantic City, Monday 
evening, February 4, Jack Gentry, Spar- 


tansburg, South Carolina food broker, 
was elected President; Herbert Young, 
Stokely Foods, Indianapolis, was elected 
lst Vice-President; Paul Smith, Conti- 
nental Can Company, Inc., Syracuse, 
New York, 2nd Vice-President; William 
A. Free, Hungerford Packing Company, 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania, Secretary; 
and Robert W. Mairs, The H. J. McGrath 
Company, Baltimore, Treasurer. 


HUDDLESON HEADS FREEZERS 


E. E. Huddleson, Honor Brand Frosted 
Foods, was elected President of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers at the annual meeting held at At- 
lantic City the week of February 4. 
C. Courtney Seabrook, Deerfield Packing 
Corporation, was elected 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent; F. J. Becker, Gresham Berry 
Growers, 2nd Vice-President; Lawrence 


S. Martin, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Keith O. Burr, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


DISTRIBUTORS ELECT 


About one hundred sixty members and 
guests attended the annual meeting and 
dinner of the Association of Food Dis- 
tributors Tuesday afternoon February 
19 held at Wool Club, New York City. 
E. A. Meyer of the Department of Agri- 
culture and E. S. Phelps of OPA were 
principal speakers. All Officers were re- 


elected; these include: I. B. Catz, Presi- 
dent; Harold Lestrade, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; William C. Martin, Second Vice- 
President, and William T. Aberle, 
Treasurer. 


LADIES BUFFET SUPPER 


Sunday Evening, February 3rd, 1946 


Not to be outdone by the oldsters in 
their meeting of the Old Guard, on Sun- 
day evening, the ladies decided to have 
a little feast of their own. But it was 
not just the neglected partners of the 
oldsters. Young and not so young 
mingled at the ladies Buffet Supper, Sun- 
day evening, and had a gala time. 

Miss Helen Tate, of the NCA was 
hostess, and set 6:30 P.M. at the Am- 
bassador Hotel as the time and place. 
The Supper was “on” The National Can- 
ners Association and The Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association. 

It was held in the beautiful Venetian 
Room and very well attended. So suc- 
cessful, in fact, was the occasion that it 
was the expressed hope of those present 
that it would become a regular Conven- 
tion feature. It was thoroughly in- 
formal, and everyone seemed to welcome 
the opportunity to meet the other ladies 
of the industry. Many warm friendships 
were begun, and it may be confidently 
predicted that all next conventions will 
have to include a similar good time for 
the ladies in the programs. 


he canner usin 


-ne canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


HEX-RO CLEANER 


Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
uch as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
c lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
ssured of a higher quality and a better price for 


T E SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


EXPERT BROKERAGE 
SERVICE | 


CANNED & FROZEN 
FOODS 


Selling Jobbers and Chains 
in South Carolina since 1930. 


CONSOLIDATED BROKERAGE Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
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GIVE THOUGHT DISTRIBUTION 


Gradually one canner after another 
has come or is coming to the conclusion 
that he had better do something con- 
structive about increasing distribution or 
at least improving his sales position. At 
least more and more are getting to the 
place where they recognize the necessity 
of being in a position to act construc- 
tively when the actual necessity develops. 
One of the best ways in which one may 
secure the results for which he is looking, 
is by means of a searching inquiry into 
his distributorship connections. These 
are apt to be in a more or less “just 
growed” category and certainly in many 
cases may be materially improved. 


For instance, years ago, at least before 
the late war, many canners were of the 
opinion they were better off with an ex- 
clusive distributor who, presumably de- 
voted his full attention to the distribu- 
tion of the line placed in his hands. This 
was all right until national advertising 
began to reach its peak of effectiveness 
and exclusive distributors were not al- 
ways able to care for all demands in a 
market. Such inability to give full cov- 
erage was quite apparent during the 
marked scarcity cf canned foods and has 
resulted in many canners taking steps 
to widen distribution. The growth of 
super markets has also made it neces- 
sary in many cases for a canner selling 
a wholesale jobber on an exclusive basis 
to serve a super market operator or two 
as well. It’s a sad commentary on the 
present position of many wholesale gro- 
cers that in maay instances, the super 
market operator with only a compara- 
tively small number of outlets will often 
outsell a wholesale grocer with three or 
four hundred retail customers. Whenever 
such a condition exists, gradually the 
retail grocer customers will get the im- 
pression that the super market is getting 
an edge in the securing and offering of 
searce items, and resultant friction de- 
velops sooner or later. 


Every canner, before the start of the 
1946-47 sales year, ought to carefully go 
over his list of distributorships and make 
any necessary adjustments. As some- 
times happens, one will find they are sell- 
ing exclusively to a jobber who quite 
often has a strictly competitive line of 
eanned foods that is nationally adver- 
tised and a controlled line as well. In 
all such cases, in the competitive situa- 
tion in which we are entering, such ar- 
ranzgements are silly. You would not 
think of granting an exclusive distribu- 
torship to a jobber promoting a private 
label, and by the same token you should 
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not hesitate to open a market when your 
former exclusive distributor has been 
selling a strictly competitive line as well. 
Certainly, as long as a super market or 
chain operator is a customer in any 
market, it is only the exercise of good 
judgment if you offer your line to all 
worthwhile jobbers as well. 


JOBBERS’ LABELS 


Sometimes, when equipped to do so, 
you are willing to supply a label other 
than your principal one, to another job- 
ber in a market but this does not always 
work out satisfactorily either. To say 
the least, salesmen for the lesser known 
line will argue that the quality of the 
product is identical with the nationally 
advertised line, that it usually costs less 
and still, if aggressively merchandised, 
ean be sold at the same price at retail. 
This is not always the case, hard feeling 
develops on the part of the retail dealer 
and the prestige of the company operat- 
ing in this manner is seriously damaged. 


It will probably be best to assume that 


if you are selling a line of canned foods, . 


or a product that is reasonably well 
known in the territory, that in the long 
run you will be best situated if you offer 
your line to all who are qualified to 
handle it in volume. Certainly you are 
warranted and justified in seeking dis- 
tributorship relations that will make it 
possible for all who are interested in 
stocking your line to secure it without 
any radical change in wholesale align- 
ments. When opening any market, give 
due consideration to your probable chain 
and super market outlets as well as in- 
dependent-wholesaler connections. As 
long as it is known that you are opening 
the market, each will be satisfied with 
his opportunity to supply his individual 
customers. 

If you are employing retail salesmen, 
covering the trade in the interest of en- 
gaging an exclusive distributor, you will 
no doubt make the necessary arrange- 
ments in advanze, and may even have 
your men work in turn with jobbers’ 
salesmen. If you are unable to interest 
any jobber in such an undertaking, and 
are decided that you must enter the mar- 
ket, cover it in a retail way. Secure all 
the bona fide retail orders you can and 
then peddle them to some jobber who 
will deliver them with an overage order 
if it can be secured. If you fail in se- 
curing this co-operation, you may always 
deliver and bill direct; but this is a 
contingency to be avoided if possible. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Ways and means of solving the problem to the best advantage — 
Reassess your distributors—-BY BETTER PROFITS 


If your line or product is unadvertised 
but supported by quality, or offered at a 
favorable price basis, handling by a good 
sized super market may be the answer 
to your problem. When this conclusion 
is reached, be sure you leave the way 
open if you can, to later enter the mar- 
ket as a whole. Formerly we felt that 
retail distribution through retail stores 
served by independent wholesalers was 
the better way to break into a market, 
but as long as the chains and supers sell 
about fifty per cent or more of the total 
volume, you may as well start with one 
as the other. 

This column has always stressed the 
importance to a canner of a complete 
education of the sales forces of any dis- 
tributor as to the quality of a product 
first handled by the merchandiser. Edu- 
cational talks, sampling into the homes 
of those who are to sell the product, 
store demonstrations if possible, all help 
to more quickly educate the consumer as 
to the virtues of your products. While 
store display contests do not actually 
demonstrate the quality of a product, 
they do promote familiarity with it on 
the part of employees responsible for its 
sale. Such contests are always advisable. 

Remember, look carefully over your 
present distributor set-up and change it 
wherever you feel by so doing you will 
be benefited by increased sales. Certainly 
you will learn after a close scrutiny and 
evaluation of your distributorships that 
the day of the exclusive distributor is 
passing more rapidly than possibly you 
have realized. Open distribution through 
worthwhile. outlets is generally most 
satisfactory. As you turn toward making 
this your policy your sales and profits 
will increase. 


COL. ISKER LEAVES QMC 


Col. Rohland A. Isker head of the 
Quartermaster Corps Subsistence Re- 
search Laboratory at Chicago will leave 
the Army within a short time an: to- 
gether with Miss Frances Hooper will 
establish an advertising agency ‘» be 
known as Hooper-Isker, Inc. Miss H« oper 
has been quite successful in the A..ver- 
tising Agency field and handled a con- 
siderable portion of Wrigley’s adv. rtis- 
ing. The new firm will specialize in food 
advertising. Since 1939 Col. Isker has 
been in charge of Subsistence Research 
at the Chicago Quartermaster La.ora- 
tory. 
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INTEREST 


MAJOR ROGERS JOINS PHILLIPS 


Major Hatton B. Rogers, Jr., for the 
last three years in charge of canned 
vegetable and fruit research and quality 
contro! in the Subsistence, Research and 
Development Laboratories of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, Chicago, has joined the 
supervisory staff of Phillips Packing 
Company, Ine., Cambridge, Md. 

Major Rogers is a native of Brodenton, 
Florida, and majored in chemistry and 
bacteriology at University of Florida and 
George Washington University. For two 
and one half years prior to the war he 
was a member of the laboratory staff of 
the National Canners Association in 
Washington, D. C. 


POISAL BACK 


After serving three years in the Army, 
most of which time was spent in the 
European Theatre of operations, George 
D. Poisal will resume his post as Adver- 
tising Manager of Consolidated Grocers 
Corporation, C. D. Kenny Division, at 
Baltimore, according to announcement of 
S. M. Kennedy executive Vice-President. 


BALTIMO 


THE C..NNING TRADE 


1945 LIMA BEAN PACKS 


The 1945 Pack of canned and glassed 
fresh Lima Beans totaled 1,551,245 ac- 
tual cases of all size containers as com- 
pared with 1,569,706 cases in 1944, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by National 
Canners Association’s division of statis- 
tics and released this week. Of the total 
pack 1,403,126 cases were packed in No. 
2 cans; 127,006 cases were packed in 
No. 10 cans, and the remaining 21,113 
cases were packed in miscellaneous sizes 
of tin and glass containers. 


INDIANA DATE 


The Spring meeting of Indiana Can- 
ners Association will be held at the Clay- 
poole Hotel, Indianapolis, Thursday, 
April 11, Secretary A. F. Dreyer has 
announced. 


PICKLE PRICES 


Both USDA and OPA have disclosed 
that these agencies are considering the 
matter of reflecting increased sugar costs 
in packers maximum prices for sweet 
pickles. Just what the proposed increase 
will be has not been made known. 


YOCOM MOVES UF 


H. W. Armstrong, President, Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., recently announced that 
Ray A. Yocom has been gesppointed 
“Supervisory Plants Manager’ of a!' 
Monarch Finer Foods canning plants. 
Yocom has been associated with Monarch 
Finer Foods for seventeen years as Man- 
ager of their Salem, Oregon, canning 
plant, and was instrumental in develop- 
ing and perfecting Monarch’s famous 
Shortcake Peaches. He has already as- 
sumed his new duties, and is located in 
the Monarch Finer Foods Chicago head- 
quarters, 325 North LziSalle Street. 


NEW CALPACK CANNERY 
READY 


California Packing Corporation has 
announced that its new cannery at Crys- 
tal City, Texas, is now ready for opera- 
tion and for the present will handle the 
packing of spinach, green beans and 
pimientos. 


MICHIGAN DATE 


The Spring meeting of the Michigan 
Canners Association will be held Mon- 
day, June 3, at Traverse City. 


FREEZER INCORPORATES 


R. O. Cedergreen, C. R. Cederzreen 
and R. F. Coleman are the Incorporators 
of the Evergreen Frozen Foods Com- 
pany, at Snohomish, Washington, which 
is capitalized at $100,000. 


Members: 


M. SAHLEIN & (0. 


40-48 Beale St., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 


Packers and Manufacturers Sales Agents 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Over twenty-five years serving the whole- 
sale trade in Northern California 


National Food Brokers Association 


Associated Grocery Brokers of San Francisco 


and Nevada. 
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NEW CANCO PLANT 


The American Can Company, the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturer of metal con- 
tainers, will build a new can manufac- 
turing plant at Fort Smith, Gordon H. 
Kellogg, vice-president of the company, 
has announced. 

The first unit of the new factory, 
which will be built on a 20 acre tract 
will call for an investment of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. Two manufacturing 
lines, each capable of turning out ap- 
proximately 350 cans per minute, will 
constitute the initial production equip- 
ment and the original personnel will in- 
clude about 50 people, Mr. Kellogg said. 
The building, a modern one-story stream- 
lined production layout is being designed 
in such a manner that it can be enlarged 
as additional equipment can be provided 
to serve the demands of the Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri canners, and 
personnel requirements will increase 
accordingly. 

It is planned that the new plant will 
eventually serve the full demands of the 
Arkansas River Valley and the Ozark 
region. At present, cans for these areas 
are manufactured in the company’s 
plants in Illinois and Indiana. 


Construction will begin as soon as 
materials are obtained and the company 
hopes manufacture will start in time for 
deliveries for the 1946 winter crops of 
spinach and green beans. 

The Fort Smith factory is the fifth 
major postwar addition to manufactur- 
ing facilities announced by the American 
Can Company. Others include additions 
to the plants at Tampa, Florida, and Los 
Angeles, California, a new factory at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and conversion of 
the company’s great Naval torpedo fac- 
tory at St. Louis, Missouri, as a can 
factory. 


FOOD PROCESSORS CONFERENCE 
SET 


More than 100 representatives of can- 
ning and allied industries are expected 
to attend the second annual Food Proc- 
essors Conference scheduled by the Uni- 
versity of California’s Department of 
Food Technology February 28 and March 
1 on the Berkeley campus. 


Among the featured speakers will be 
Dr. Franklin Dove of the U. S. Army’s 
Subsistence Research and Development 
Laboratory at the Chicago Quartermas- 
ter Depot, who will discuss Food Accep- 
tance. Professor O. B. Williams, Uni- 
versity of Texas, will speak on The 
Microbiology of Canning, and represen- 
tatives of the industry will tell of recent 
advances in actual processing conditions 
and new plant and equipment advances. 


Representatives of the University Col- 
lege of Agriculture will present the re- 
sults of recent research during the two- 
day conference, which is being directed 
by Dr. Emil Mrak, associate professor 
of food technology. 
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NATIONAL CAN ELECTS WIGGIN 


National Can Corporation has an- 
nounced the election of Mr. Charles B. 
Wiggin as Vice-President and General 


C. B. WIGGIN 


Sales Manager of the Corporation. Mr. 
Wiggin is also a Director and Treasurer 
of the Corporation and will continue in 
these capacities. 


CGC APPOINTS DINGEE 


John Dingee with wide experience in . 


the food industry as the result of asso- 
ciation with General Foods, Stokely and 
as executive with his father in Lee 
Dingee, Inc., Texas Canners, has been 
appointed Assistant Director of Pur- 
chases for the C. D. Kenny Division of 
Consolidated Grocers Corporation and 
will assist Leo Russo, Director of pur- 
chases. 


ONTARIO BROKERS ELECT 


W. E. Lauder of Toronto has been 
elected president of the Ontario Food 
Brokers’ Association for 1946. A. J. R. 
May, Toronto, was named vice-president, 
and W. Field, of Hamilton, was also 
elected a vice-president. C. J. Carter, 
Toronto, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Directors named for the current year 
are as follows: C. W. Griffen, E. S. 
Thomas, Ambrose Kennedy, and A. G. 
Raper, all of Toronto, the latter being 
ex officio. 


NAME CHANGES 


The following changes in firm names 
have been announced in the food broker- 
age field: 

Trousdale & Wright, Inc., Monroe, La., 
now operating as Wright & Co. 

Paul H. Amadon, Boston, now oper- 
ating as Paul H. Amadon Co. 

Fitzgerald & Martin, Rochester, N. Y., 
now operating as Fitgerald and Martin, 
Inc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


USDA OFFERINGS 


CANNED TOMATO CATSUP—To Process. 
ors and Vendors of such commodity. ap. 
proximately 121,244 cases of Tonato 
Catsup packed 6 No. 10 cans per <ase, 
Closing date for offers to purchase this 
commodity will be 5:00 P.M. (EST), 
March 6, 1946. 


CANNED SPINACH —To the General 
Trade; approximately 202,662 cases of 
Spinach packed 24/2, 24/2% and 6/10, 
which are reported to be in “new and 
good condition.” Closing date for re- 
quests or offers to purchase this com- 
modity will be March 11, 1946. 

Further information of these offerings 
may be obtained from Harold Lampkin, 
Fruit & Vegetable Branch, Production & 
Marketing Administration, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. Telephone, REpub- 
lic 4142, Extension 3138. 


CONTINENTAL CHANGES 


Paul E. Pearson, vice-president in 
charge of equipment development and 
research, Continental Can Company, 
makes the following announcements: 

Howard J. Kuntz has been appoinied 
chief engineer of customer runway engi- 
neering. Mr. Kuntz will make his head- 
quarters in the engineering department 
at plant #62, 3701 S. Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, and will report to W. H. Mor- 
gan, general manager of the cannery 
equipment service department. Pete 
Kovick is now manager of the Chicago 
runway department, also with head- 
quarters at plant #62. 

V. J. Taranik has resigned his _ posi- 
tion as assistant to the manager of cus- 
tomer research, Pacific Division. 


BROKERS ADD MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces the election of the following 
new members: Childers Brokerage Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., recommended by 
Allen N. Smith; Atpe Brokerage Co., 
Miami, recommended by Bonacker Broth- 
ers, Inc.; Vibbert and Sons, Detroit, rec- 
ommended by Russel D. Zoll & Co.; 
George R. Lyons, Cleveland, recom- 
mended by Fletcher M. Turner; C. & S$. 
Brokerage Co., Houston, recommended 
by Robbins-Greenwood Co.; Ber 
Ames Co., Ft. Smith, Ark., recommended 
by Witherspoon-Simpson Co.; Wm. L. 
Ettinger Co., Atlanta, recommended by 
C. B. Ponder Co.; John Gallen Co., New 
York, recommended by The Kennedy 
Menke Co., Inc.; Edgar F. Scheland, 
Snyder, N. Y., recommended by ‘vy. 5. 
Mountfort; Throm Co., Norfolk, r:com- 
mended by Henry O. Edye & Co.: The 
Arthur Getz Co., Los Angeles, r°com- 
mended by J. O. Crawford Co.; The J. A. 
Regel Co., New Orleans, recommend :d by 
Trapini Bkge. Co.; Leo Feder & Son, 
New York, recommended by Heuser- 
Cohnen Co., Inc.; Geo. E. Keiser ¢& Co, 
Inc., New York, recommended by iuam- 
born & Co. 
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PRE): ICTS GOOD MARKETS FOR 
CANNED SEAFOODS 


Wicer consumer familiarity with 
eanne’ seafoods and development of new 
methe!s of canning should assure stable 
marke's for these products, says W. C. 
Stolk, vice-president of the American 
Can Company. Commenting on a study 
made recently by the Pacific Coast divi- 
sion of American Can, Mr. Stolk said 
that increases were indicated in the mar- 
kets for canned clams, crabs, sardines 
and tuna. He pointed to the excellent 
progress made by crab meat canners on 
the Pacific Coast and Alaska. With 
Japanese processed crab off the market 
and cans again permitted for the prod- 
uct, good markets should increase crab 
packaging to sizeable packs. 


Resumption of the export business in 
canned sardines, which in 1941 amounted 
to 133,067,944 pounds, in addition to the 
always large consumption of the item in 
the United States, should result in stable 
markets for this canned product, Mr. 
Stolk believes. 


Addition to the California tuna fleet of 
a number of large new boats and return 
of others which were in Pacific service 
during the war should also make possible 
a commercial catch of this fish commen- 
surate with a steadily increasing de- 
mand, he continued. 


Elimination of wartime regulations 
which prohibited the digging of clams 
from sundown to sunup and proper 
guidance of the clam industry by the 
Fish and Game Departments of Oregon 
and Washington indicate a considerable 
increase in production of this item dur- 
ing the next few years and consumer 
consumption of clams undoubtedly will 
increase steadily, he said. 


FORTUNATE 


Young Guard President, Larry Dris- 
coll, had been sick just prior to the con- 
vention and by doctor’s orders was un- 
able to definitely schedule his transporta- 
tion to the Atlantic City Convention. 
Just to be sure that he would have suit- 
able reservations, he reserved space both 
by plane and train. He recovered quickly 
enough to take up his train accommoda- 
tions and learned on reaching Atlantic 
City that the plane which he was to have 
taken, cracked up enroute and killed a 
number of people. 


Rudy Fiege, genial Sales Manager of 
Michael-Leonard Company, arrived in 
Atlantic City with the Flu and was con- 
fined to his bed throughout the week. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 22, 1946— 
2nd Annual Series of Short Courses for 
Canners, New York State Technical 
Institute, Morrisville, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1946—Ohio Can- 
ners’ and Field Men’s School, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1, 1946— 
Annual Meeting, Virginia Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 8, 1946 — Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 18-20, 1946—Sixth Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MARCH 27-31, 1946—Annual Meeting 
and Exposition, Frozen Food Institute, 
Park Avenue Armory, New York, N. Y. 


APRIL 4-5, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


W. J. EDWARDS & CO. 


Food Brokers and 
Manufacturers Agents 


CANNED FOODS 


And other lines sold by Grocery Trade—Long 
Local Experience—Sales made by personal 
contact. Packers’ Correspondence Invited. 


P.©. Box 1398 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


A. A. HALLANDER & COMPANY 


CANNED & FROZEN FOOD BROKERS 
Since 1926 


Complete Coverage Portland, Ore. Trade Area 


503 HUGHES BLDG. . 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


If its in Tin, Glass or Frozen we can sell it 


R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


v. SUPERIOR ST. © CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


OR CANNING OR FREEZING 
ANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Md. 


RUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


THE NNING TRADE - February 25, 1946 


JANSO N™BROKER 
at your Service” 
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MAINI773 NICHOLAS J. JANSON CO. CINCINNATI 


GROCERY SPECIALTIES 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Much Memorandum Business Being Done— 
Ceilings Cause Orderly Selling—Uncertainty 
Necessarily Besets the Canners—Will Old 
Dame Nature Again Smile on Crops?—Rec- 
ord Crops and Packs Called for—The 
Grocers Have Canned Foods! 


FUTURES—In the strict sense of the 
word as used previous to the war futures 
are not being sold, but memorandum 
orders, i.e., conditional orders subject to 
pice when the canner is ready to deliver 
and is able to know his costs, are not 
spurned by any buyer. They are too glad 
to get on the canner’s list for a share of 
the pack, be the price what it may at 
time of delivery. And there is little if 
any risk in this, either for the seller or 
the buyer, since prices will be controlled 
as against cost, and no canner will have 
to sell below the set ceilings. But the 
canners are not free traders by any 
means, since they cannot know now what 
their costs are likely to be, or even if 
they can get up a normal pack, owing 
to possible labor shortage, and whether 
or not the growers will be agreeable. 
Old Dame Nature sits smiling if anyone 
tries to overlook her, for she holds the 
answer in her hand. Will she add an- 
other favorable growing crop season to 
the long list now to her credit? Cer- 
tainly she did her full share in war re- 
lief, and in helping feed the hungry of 
the world, and we hope the old lady 
keeps in good humor this season, for it 
would seem we need good, big crops, and 
packs, more this year than ever before. 
Friends of the farmers (the growers) 
say that they will do their full share and 
more, and from a purely mercenary point 
of view, the profitable prices ruling, 
there is good reason to believe they will. 
But they know the severe food shortage 
that faces this country and not alone 
the rest of the world, and they will do 
their best to help out, and that means a 
lot. They are not any more profit- 
hungry than anyone else in this our 
blessed land, particularly if that means 
anyone going hungry. 

It is too early in the year to even 
guess what the crop season may be, but 
if you base it upon the rather unfavor- 
able weather the southern produce grow- 
ers have had so far, there might be 
reason to listen to the gloomy prediction 
that we are due for a crop failure year. 
Scuthern green produce—the green mar- 
ket stalls—have had a hard time of this 
year, so far. Crops in Florida have suf- 
fered from frosts, and swinging along 
the Gulf, Texas, and even California 
have been hard hit on the winter crops 
they count so much upon. That does 
not greatly affect canning, since those 
crops are destined for the green market, 
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but it does strike some canners. The 
wonder is that grapefruit has apparently 
escaped damage, in Florida, in Texas and 
in California. 


As with any crop there are always ex- 
ceptions, so it will not be surprising if 
we hear kicks from both sides, that 
crops were hurt, and that crops were not 
hurt. That is the great value of this 
widespread country: not often do all sec- 
tions go down at once. Never before 
was there such an amount of and such 
an intense interest in the food crops as 
right now. If there is any possible 
grower who does not know that he is 
called upon to produce to the limit, some 
one ought to wake him up. Consump- 
tion of food in this country is at a higher 
peak than ever before known, and that 
will continue on during this year and 
next, if not longer. All of which means 
the food producers may confidently pro- 
ceed to serve this demand, with a cer- 
tainty of profit in doing so. 


THE MARKET—But has there been no 
canned foods market this week? Cer- 
tainly there has, and you can now wit- 
ness the spectacle of the canners being 
entirely out of any goods left to sell, 
and yet the supplies of canned foods 


continue to flow across the retail count-. 


ers, and the people continue to demand 
more and more. The distributors have 
long moaned that their inventories were 
exhausted, and that the canners would 
not ship, or rather sell, more canned 
foods. Of course when you read that 
the sale and shipment of canned foods 
during the three months, August, Sep- 
tember and October—always the heavy 
shipping months of the year—totalled 
something like 138 million cases you can 
only conclude that somebody got a lot 
of canned foods. Glad they did, and hope 
they have enough to keep the retail mar- 
kets supplied until the canners can get 
busy again. The canners are not wor- 
ried, because they have nothing to sell, 
as much as they would like to have some. 


Worry right now centers in the ques- 
tion of a can supply, and for some can- 
ners of what are usually termed “winter 
packs,” whether or not they will be able 
to continue packing such items. If steel, 
and by that is meant, tin plate, is pro- 
duced promptly and as abundantly as 
the market demands, and if labor, with 
its higher wage rates, will work, this 
can situation may change for the better. 
Unfortunately labor does not seem in- 
clined to hustle. Right now the Califor- 
nia canning fraternity is badly worried 
over the labor question, as there is one 
of those inter-union squabbles, as to who 
or which union has the right to rule, 
that leaves the employer dead on his 
feet. And crops are coming on out 
there! 


THE CANNING TRADE 


You certainly have enough “talk” jy 
this Convention Issue to satisfy even the 
most rabid reader, and that torrent nee 
not be further added to in this regular | 
column. One of these days we may have 
some prices that we can quote and com. | _ 
ment upon, but just when no one could | 
say. Now prices are a purely personal | 
matter with each canner, differing con. 
siderably on the same product, in the 
same locality, and therefore impossible 
to quote as a market. 


Old man winter has been holding the 
spot light this week, burying under deep 
snows many sections, and _ interfering 
with the early sardine catches and packs 
along the Maine coast, but apparently 
not doing any material damage to crops. 
In fact the snow may be taken as a 
harbinger of good crops to come. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Attention on Futures — Fair Amounts | — 
Booked, So They Say—Tomatoes ‘‘a Thing 
of the Past’’—Corn Holds Interest—In Peas 
It’s Futures—Fancy Green Beans Sought— 
Citrus a Little Shaky—Pineapple Situation 

Brighter—Fish Holds the Lead 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 22, 1946 


THE SITUATION—With spot supplies in- 
sufficient to permit of much activity in 
the market, emphasis this week has con- 
tinued upon futures. While canners are 
concerned over the labor outlook, and 
expect to encounter demands for sharply 
higher wages this season, the ending of 
the steel strike has dispelled to some ex- 
tent concern over the adequacy of cans 
for the 1946 season’s pack. Distributors 
here have booked fairly substantial quan- 
tities on futures “contracts”—although 
these, of course, have been principally 
of the memorandum variety. Market- 
wise, the only significant development of 
the week has been a little softening in 
the position of the canned grapefruit 
market in some quarters. 


THE OUTLOOK—With the ind: stry’s 
transition period prolonged by develop- 
ments since V-J Day, the trade is | oking 
ahead to a continued broad cx: for 
canned foods, probably again in ~ xcess 
of supplies on some lines. With thin” 
inventories of many lines on har’, the 
emphasis is again on inventory rc uild- 
ing, and hence a continued broad sand 
for the general line of canned food: is 2 
prospect for the next several mon’ 1s. 


TOMATOES—With spots a thing f the 
past as a result of last year’s disa: ooint- 
ing pack, interest now is centering 
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canne: plans for acreage contracting 
this scason. Distributors are continuing 
to secs contracts with canners in the 


early packing regions in the South, and 
are hopeful that tomato canning will 
witness a resurgence in the Tri-States 
this season. Buyers have not yet given 
up on prospects for making replacements 
to puree and tomato juice stocks before 
the new packing season is at hand, and 
there is a broad demand for these lines. 


corN—While many distributors have 
picked up blocks of extra standard corn 
during the past month, and in some cases 
have been successful in acquiring addi- 
tional holdings of fancy, the demand for 
the top grades is still quite a bit in ex- 
cess of offerings. While standard corn 
is to be had, buying interest in this grade 
continues to lag. Considerable memo- 
randum business on new pack fancy is 
reported. 


PEAS—Interest in futures continues ac- 
tive, but buyers are still meeting with 
little success in picking up additional re- 
placements of fancy peas from last sea- 
son’s packs. Meanwhile, many distribu- 
tors are putting increasing merchandis- 
ing emphasis upon standard quality, 
realizing that they will have to concen- 
trate on this grade until shipments from 
the 46 pack begin to move. 


BEANS—There is a continued broad call 
for fancy grades of beans, but with offer- 
ings limited largely to standards, insofar 


as spot goods are concerned, the market 
shows little activity. Many distributors 
remain decidedly bearish on standard 
beans, and while they have been proved 
wrong in similar stands at sever: times 
during the war years, are standing pat 
on their viewpoint. 


cITRUS — Conflicting reports on the 
position of the citrus juice market are 
heard, but definite weakening in un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice has developed 
during the past week in the case of a 
few sellers. Demand remains fairly ac- 
tive on orange juice, and inquivies for 
segments continue far in excess of avail- 
able supplies. Many observers are in- 
clined to look for an overall strengthen- 
ing in the position of canned citrus prod- 
ucts, however, basing this viewpoint on 
the undoubted inflationary trends re- 
vealed by the Administration’s new 
wage-price policies. 


PINEAPPLE—With the new pack out- 
look improved, and shipments reaching 
the mainland from Hawaii in slightly 
better volume, the canned pineapple pic- 
ture is beginning to brighten. There is 
a considerable backlog of demand for 
pineapple, and the trade is hopeful that 
it will be able to increase its volume on 
this fruit line during the coming season. 


OTHER FRUITS—Developments in the 
situation affecting California and North- 
western fruits have been lacking, outside 
of the scheduled supplemental allocations 


which have hinged only on the calendar. 
The trade has about given up on the 
prospect for any additional substantial 
replacements from 1945 packs, however, 
and is now concentrating on getting 
memorandum orders on canners’ books 
for shipment from the coming season’s 
packs. 


SALMON—Limited arrivals of salmon 
are falling short of meeting full trade 
demands, and there is an active—and 
unfilled—call for all grades of salmon 
at resale. Buyers are now seeking to 
place additional futures commitments for 
new packs. 


OTHER FISH—Tuna demand continued 
active here during the week, with dis- 
tributors attempting to round out stocks 
for the Lenten season demand. Ship- 
ments remain limited, however, and are 
against previously-entered orders, with 
the market bare of spot offerings. .. . 
Imported sardines are meeting with a 
broad call on spot, and are moving read- 
ily into distributing channels at che 
recently-revised ceiling price levels. 
There is a good call for Maine sardines, 
with virtually no business passing, due 
to the sold-up position of the market, and 
canners “Down East” reportedly have 
sufficient order backlog to account for a 
substantial part of the early pack this 
year. California sardines are meeting 
with a ready call... . Shrimp offerings 
remain virtually non-existent, with de- 
mand heavy. 


Quality 


EDWARD C.REICHARDT 


KEY TO SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


With ample facilities and thorough knowledge 
of this market, we assure intensive, regular, and _ intelli- 
gent coverage of all mediums of distribution, including 
Wholesale Grocers and Drug Houses, Chains, Baker 


Suppliers, Bottlers, Dairies, and Janitor Supply Houses. 


WE FEATURE RETAIL SALES SERVICE. 


609-610 Gibbs Bldg.— Arccoumts — §an Antonio 5, Texas 


co. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Season About Ready to Open—Canners Feel 
Their Duty—Labor Continues to Dispute 
Control—Dry Beans Very Scarce—Weather 
Unfavorable for Citrus—— Olive Packing 
Started With Second Smallest Carry-Over on 
Record—Prices on Kadota Figs—tIn Atlantic 
City All Wanted Canned Fruit—Sardines 
Below Record—CLC to Meet March 8th— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, February 22, 1946 


ABOUT READY—The 1946 canning sea- 
son will be under way in California in 
a few weeks, and the trade seems fully 
agreed that there will be a demand for 
everything of quality that can be put 
into tin or glass. The need for processed 
foods of all kinds has never been greater 
and many canners feel that not only is 
there a great opportunity at hand, but 
a compelling duty. The demand, how- 
ever, is the one bright feature of the 
situation. 

Factions of organized labor are still 
quarreling over jurisdiction and growers 
and canners are unable to plan for the 
future with any degree of assurance. It 
will be a miracle if all crops can be 
handled without loss. 

As far as growing conditions are con- 
cerned, the season is proving “unusual.” 
It was a case of deluge in December and 
near-drought conditions in January and 
February to date. Normal spring rains 
will be necessary if crops are to be large. 


DRY BEANS—The demand for dry beans 
is very urgent from both canners and 
shippers, with all varieties in demand 
at ceiling prices. Stocks in wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ hands are the smallest in 
years. Canners find that holders are 
marketing most of their stocks in small 
packages, since they secure a slightly 
higher price by so doing. Occasionally, 
small lots of Small Whites are picked up 
by canners in the uncleaned form at 
prices which represent higher than ceil- 
ing prices for recleaned beans. 


WEATHER—Climatic conditions during 
January were unfavorable for California 
citrus crops, with more rain needed in 
nearly all areas, and especially in south- 
ern California. Temperatures dropped 
to low levels, necessitating smudging, but 
little fruit was injured by frost. Heavy 
winds caused some loss, with consider- 
able fruit blown from the trees. Some 
of this was saved by rushing it to juice 
plants. The California orange crop for 
1945-46, promises to be well below that 
of the previous season. The grapefruit 
crop will also show a falling off. Cali- 
fornia accounts for about one half the 
orange crop of the nation, but only about 
6 per cent of the grapefruit. 


OLIVES—Ripe olive canners entered the 
1945-46 selling season with the second 
smallest carryover in the history of the 
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industry. The 1944-45 pack amounted 
to 959,013 cases and of this quantity only 
9,716 cases remained unshipped on De- 
cember 1, 1945, the end of the old selling 
year. The smallest carryover was in 
1942-43, and the largest in 1937-38, 
when it amounted to more than 294,000 
cases. And the pack made the year of 
the big carryover was more than 200,000 
cases less than that of 1944-45. Canners 
have brought out new price lists reflect- 
ing the increase of 16 per cent in proc- 
essors’ maximum prices for packed ripe 
olives granted by the OPA. 


rigs—Prices on two items in Kadota 
figs packed in glass have been brought 
out by the California Packing Corpora- 
tion. The No. 2% size is priced at $2.98 
and the No. 303 at $1.88. Both are for 
fruit packed in heavy syrup. 


ALL WANT FRUIT—Canners and brokers 
returning from the convention at At- 
lantic City report that they were be- 
sieged by operators seeking canned 
fruits. Apparently there would have 
been a ready market for almost any 
variety, regardless of size of container 
or quantity. Some memorandum business 
on 1946 pack was booked, with such 
details as price and shipping dates left 
out. 


SARDINES—The sardine canning season 
is rushing to an end and from present 
indications the California pack will 
amount to less than 3,800,000 cases. 
During the week ending February 9, 
packs were made in all three districts 


and totaled 61,026 cases. This brought . 


the pack for the season up to 3,709,524 
cases, against 3,584,206 cases a year 
earlier. Exporters are making every ef- 
fort to make additional purchases, but 
most canners have sold all they can pos- 
sibly pack. 


CLC TO MEET—Plans are being made 
for the annual meeting of the Canners 
League of California to be held at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, March 8, 
with a sample fruit cutting in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Happer Payne, of the NCA, 
Washington, D. C., is expected to be in 
attendance and set up a group of samples 
illustrating objective tests for descriptive 
labeling terms. 


Fred A. Stare, newly reelected Presi- 
dent of the NCA, has arranged to be on 
hand and will be the principal speaker 
at the luncheon to follow the sample 
cutting. Miss Katherine R. Smith, As- 
sistant Director, Home Economics Divi- 
sion, National Canners Association, will 
be on hand and will address a special 
luncheon for women guests. In the after- 
noon, there will be addresses by Federal 
food officials and research experts, and 
the sugar companies will be host at a 
cocktail party in the early evening, fol- 
lowed by a dinner and entertainment at 
which the American Can Company, the 
Continental Can Company and the Pa- 
cific Can Company will jointly act as 
hosts. It is expected that Governor Ear] 
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Warren will be the featured after-dinner 
speaker, this hinging on the closing date 
of the special session of the State | egis. 
lature. 


LABOR—Events are coming thick and 
fast in the labor controversy which has 
been bothering the canning industry in 
Northern California for some time. Dur- 
ing the week, the AFL Teamsters’ Union 
made it plain that it was prepared to 
blockade every cannery if the Govern- 
ment granted jurisdiction to the CIO, 
This organization takes the stand that 
it hauls from grower to cannery and 
from cannery to warehouse and there- 
fore has rightful jurisdiction over em- 
ployees working within the canneries, 
Negotiations later began between the 
AFL State Council of Cannery Unions 
and the California Processors and Grow- 
ers Association, with the union present- 
ing demands for a 10-cent-an-hour wage 
increase for all cannery workers. On 
the heels of this, both houses of the State 
Legislature, in special session at Sacra- 
mento, passed a resolution urging the 
U. S. Department of Labor to take all 
possible steps to settle the CIO-AFL 
jurisdictional dispute. 

The CIO, meeting at Stockton, called 
upon its 250,000 California members to 
throw its resources into the drive to 
establish it as the sole bargaining agent 
in canneries for 1946. It then adopted 
contract demands which include a 25- 
cent-an-hour increase for hourly and 
piece-time workers, time and a half for 
overtime, and abolishing the “make up” 
system in piece work. As a climax, the 
NLRB in Washington has set aside the 
collective bargaining elections held last 
Fall and suggests that a new election 
will be held in July or August, at the 
peak of the season. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Catch Holding Up Well—Fresh 

Handlers Get the Bulk—Pack Continues to 

Lag Far Behind—More Oysters and More 
Canned—More Crabs Taken 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., February 22, 1146 


SHRIMP—The production of shrimp in 
this section is holding up well, con: ider- 
ing the time of the year and the we: ther. 

Louisiana produced 1,449 barre's of 
shrimp last week; Alabama, 82 ba: rels; 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 1,481 barrels; and 
Galveston, Texas, 16 barrels, mak ng 4 
total of 3,028 barrels as against a ‘otal 
of 3,470 barrels the previous week or a 
drop of 442 barrels. 

Biloxi canned 209 barrels of s! ‘imp 
last week, which was the only ares hav- 
ing canned shrimp, therefore the b: ‘ance 
evidently went to the raw market. 

It would appear from this the: the 
greater part of the shrimp produce... now 
are large-medium, large and jumb», be- 
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ie raw trade handles the small 


pause 
po m lium shrimp very cautiously due 
tothe ct they don’t stand handling and 
shippi: ; like the large shrimp that are 
firmer ond tougher. 

The »ulk of the fresh shrimp shipped 
from {vis section now moves by truck 


and express as they are not now pro- 
duced ‘n sufficient quantities to load 
cars. However, six cars of frozen shrimp 
moved from this section last week, which 
were 3 cars from Mississippi to Illinois; 
one car Louisiana to Washington; one 
car Louisiana to California and one car 
car Mississippi to D. C. 


The cold storage holdings of shrimp 
decreased last week in all areas report- 
ing, although the holdings are greater 
than they were a year ago, which should 
insure the market to have frozen shrimp 
for at least a year. 


The plants in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas and Georgia operating 
under the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food & Drug Administration 
reported 1,097 standard cases of shrimp 
canned the week ending February 9, 
1946, which brought the pack for the 
season to 123,224 standard cases as 
against 405,617 cases packed during the 
same period last season and 381,210 
cases the previous season. 


Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA — Apalachicola (gulf area), 
1,700 pounds; Fernandina, 9,000 pounds; 
Mayport, 15,800 pounds; St. Augustine, 
71,400 pounds. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 34,200 pounds; 
St. Marys, 13,500 pounds. 


OYSTERS—There were 4,728 more bar- 
rels of oysters produced in this section 
last week than the previous one and 
4,001 more barrels of oysters were 
canned last week than the previous one. 


Oyster production was as follows last 
week: 

Louisiana produced 5,051 barrels, in- 
cluding 140 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama, 4,249 barrels, including 2,500 for 
canning and Biloxi, Mississippi, 5,840 
barrels, including 5,790 barrels for can- 
ning. 

It will be noted that Louisiana started 
to can oysters last week and Biloxi had 
a healthy increase of 3,861 barrels last 
week over the previous week. 


The weather is still cold and unless 
hot weather sets in next month, the can- 
ning of oysters should continue through 
March and probably April. 


Less than a fourth of the amount of 
oysters were canned last month that 
were the same month last year, as 14,692 
barrels were canned in January 1945 
and only 3,362 barrels were canned in 
January 1946, so the canners are going 
to make every effort to get all available 
oysters in the cans this season. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


FROZEN FOOD PLANT—The Stokely-Van 
Camp Co. plans to erect a frozen foods 
plant at Oxnard, Calif., and to have this 
in readiness this summer. 


NEW CANNING FIRM—The Joseph Kiser 
Co. has been incorporated at San Jose, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
to conduct a food processing business. 
Incorporators were Alfred Wilsey and 
Joseph Kiser. 


NOW ASSISTANT—Edward Van den 
Bos, son of the chairman of the board 
of the Combined Netherlands Quinine 
Factories, has been made assistant to 
Louis P. Gainsborough, president of the 
Login Corporation, an _ international 
trading organization with head offices in 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PROFITS—The F. E. Booth Company, 
Ine., San Francisco, Calif., reports a 
January profit of $9,659, after charges 
and estimated Federal Taxes, compared 
with $10,176 for the same month last 
year. Sales were $346,986, against $944,- 
835 for the corresponding month in 1945. 


RETURNED VET—Ted Gruhler, is back 
again with Schuckl & Co., Inc., Sunny- 
vale, Calif., after duty with the navy 
during the war, and has been assigned 
duties in connection with the sale of the 
company’s products in the eastern ter- 
ritory. 


AGGRESSIVE, EFFICIENT, 
FOLLOW THRU TYPE 
SALES AGENTS 


ARTHUR E. DURST & CO. 


203 N. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


DEARBORN 17592 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN APPETITES 
(Continued from page 48) 


We might as well face facts, even 
where they may be unpleasant. Cer- 
tainly, the large areas in this nation’s 
economy where low wages have prevailed 
—yes, in agriculture along with other 
related industries—have been in the long 
run unpleasant, unprofitable, and ineffi- 
cient. We have seen the alternatives. 
During the depression when the country 
was running at half speed, any industry 
could hire workers at low wages. The 
canning industry could get workers for 
less than forty cents an hour. But how 
much could you sell then? Where was 
your market? Surely, your market dried 
up for lack of food dollars in pay en- 
velopes—too many people were limited 
to a diet of beans, flour, and potatoes. 
In 1932 when wages and employment hit 
bottom, the consumption of all canned 
vegetables, fruits, and juices was only 
thirty-two pounds per capita. Under 
conditions of full employment during the 
next two or three years we might expect 
consumption of these products to run as 
high as seventy-five pounds per capita. 

We have seen in the recent years of 
all-out production, with plentiful jobs 
and high wages, how the demand for 
food soared to unbelievable heights. It 
is no accident that farmers and food 
processors, among others, have experi- 
enced their most profitable years when 
competition for labor was the highest 
and they have had to pay higher wages 
to hold their workers. 

There is the contrast. Unemployment 
and cheap labor mean poor markets and 
poor prices. Full production and well- 
paid labor mean good prices, expanding 
markets. Agriculture and the whole food 


industry have a definite responsibility, 
the same as the rest of our economy, for 
keeping up the purchasing power of its 
workers. 

Now the fact is that no industry 
stands to gain more in widening its mar- 
kets by increasing the food dollars 
among the low income groups than does 
the food processing industry. The prob- 
lem of underconsumption is most critical 
at the income level where each additional 
dollar of wages brings the greatest in- 
crease in consumption. 

There are some, of course, who say 
they can’t afford to pay wages that pro- 
vide adequate purchasing power. They 
may not be able to pay them if they must 
compete in a free-for-all situation, with 
no wage standards, but certainly they 
can if minimum wage standards prevail 
throughout the country. I say that in 
the long run there is no industry which 
can afford not to pay them. Any large 
group earning less than such minimum 
wages today is a threat to our whole 
economy. We cannot achieve a high level 
of consumption if any large sector of our 
population can afford only beans, flour, 
and potatoes. 

Full production and full employment 
is the route to an economy of abundance. 
There is no other road that takes us to 
that goal. And the way to get there is 
to keep on that road, all of us. I don’t 
believe for a minute that the whole job 
of shaping the country up to make the 
most of the postwar period can be done 
entirely by Government, or by any single 
part of our complex economy. It is a 


task that demands cooperative planning. 


and action by all of us—agriculture, 
labor, industry, and Government. 

No one realizes better than farmers 
that balanced production is a teamwork 


job. I should like to point ow’ that 
farmers, as ruggedly individualis:ie as 
any Americans, have for a number of 
years set their production goals anc have 
balanced their production year by year 
with effective demand. They met the 
huge goals set in the war years, despite 
all obstacles. And I am proud, as a 
representative of the agriculture of the 
United States, that farmers have indi- 
cated through their 1946 production 
goals, their willingness to produce the 
foodstuffs needed for a full production 
economy; their willingness to take the 
lead in achieving this objective. But 
farmers can’t do the job all alone. We 
need, I firmly believe, means by which 
other parts of the economy can coordi. 
nate their efforts toward similar over-all 
production goals. 

We are entering a period unlike any 
in our previous history. It is a period 
that holds vast promise on one hand, if 
we succeed in gearing our efforts to the 
times, but the threat of serious difficul- 
ties on the other, if we fail to measure 
up to our opportunities. We have at 
hand all the essentials for building a 
continuously expanding, phenomenally 
productive economy. We have the natv- 
ral resourcés. We have the factories and 
the farms. We have the workers with 
great mechanical skills. We still have 
time to move ahead on a high level—if 
we move promptly and as a team. This 
is a time for bold, well-conceived action. 
It is, in short, a time for a well-matched 
team of agriculture, labor, industry, and 
Government to pull together toward the 
higher standard of living, the great 
abundance, we are so capable of pro- 
ducing. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A SLAM 
Joe: “Did you ever play football?” 


Winston: “No, but at dear old Oxford we played rugby.” 


Joe: “How’s that played?” 


Winston: “Well, it consists chiefly of a lot of shin kicking.” 
Joe: “Well, in this country we call that bridge.” 


The police of a certain city picked up a fellow who had spent 


Joe: 


A DOG’S LIFE 


Joe: “With whom was your wife quarreling last night?” 
Moe: “Why she was scolding the dog.” 

“Poor beast! 
door key away from him.” 


I heard her threaten to take the front 


A drunk staggered home and made his way subconsciously 
through his house, winding up in the stall shower of his bath- 
room. As he groped around he turned on the water, del:iging 


himself plenty. He woke up his wife. 


She was mad an! told 


him so in no uncertain terms. 


raining out here.” 


“That’s right, honey,’ the man said, “but let me in. It’s 


- 


Panting and perspiring, two Irishmen on a tandem | cycle 
at last got to the top of the steep hill. 


an entire week going from store to store changing a dollar bill 
into two halves, the two half dollars into four quarters, the 
quarters into ten dimes, the dimes into twenty nickels and the 
nickels into a hundred pennies. After getting a pocket full of 
pennies he reversed the process until he had his dollar again. 
The police asked him what the idea was and he said: “One of 
these days somebody is going to make a mistake and it isn’t 
going to be me.” 


EASY BAIT 


A man in an insane asylum sat fishing over a flower bed. 
A visitor wishing to be friendly walked up and said: 
“How many have you caught today?” 

“You’re the ninth,” replied the nut. 
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“That was a stiff climb, Pat,” said the first. 


“Sure and it was that,” said Mike. “And if I hadn’t ke t the 
brake on, we would have gone backward.” 
You can call a girl a kitten, but never refer to her as < cat. 


use,” 
You refer to her as chicken— ‘ you 


Also you can move in on her with such tender names as “™ 
but never call her a rat. 


like, but never a hen. Call her a doll—but avoid the term 
“dummy.” 
Explorer: “We were surrounded by natives. They 1 ‘ered 


savage cries and beat the ground with their clubs.” 
Bored Listener: “Golfers, probably.” 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There s many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipme:. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fullling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need hely, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, ete., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
295 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 


q catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 


' Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 


Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $495.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Seale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 


' 40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 


delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR S \LE—One H.R.T. 110 Horse Power Boiler, complete 
with gra‘, all fittings, 60 feet Boiler Iron Stack. All in good 
condition ith insurance inspection certificate. John N. Wright, 
Fede lsburg, Md. 


FOR .E—2 Bridges-Wilson Food Dehydrating Cabinets 


complete. cluding General Electric Motors, Buffalo Fans, 
Trane ( . Taylor Instrument Automatic Controls, 12 trucks 
each hy x 40 trays, and 500 Perforated Metal Trays, tin 
coated,. square. No reasonable offer refused. Gibbs & Co., 
Inc., 22, oston St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR .E—1 Super Husker, Series 1929, in good shape; 
2 Mode’ .iMB, Series 1933, Whole Grain Corn Cutter, needs 


some pn repairs. Prices reasonable. The Silver Canning 
Co., Coi Md. 

FOR u.E—4 Old Style Chisholm-Ryder Viners complete 
With fee -s, aprons, 6 ft. straw carriers. Delivery August 1, 


1946. I .. $750 each. Adv. 4618, The Canning Trade. 


THE CA NG TRADE - February 25, 1946 


FOR SALE—1 Hawkins Exhaust Box; #10 Ayars Filler, 
used one season; Tomato Grader 10 ft. long. Clement Pappas 
& Co., Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Green Pea Cleaner, Monitor Special No. 4 with 
all steel frame, in A-1 condition. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One #2% Kyler Boxer; One #2% Wonder 
Cooker, capacity 650 cans. All equipment is in good condition. 
W. T. Onley Canning Co., Snow Hill, Md. 


FOR SALE—Wisconsin Pea Washers; Berlin Chapman 
Sample Pea Grader; Rod Reel Washers; Berlin Chapman Split 
Load Pea Graders; Picking Tables; Ayars 5 pocket Pea Filler; 
150 gal. Nickel Brine Tank; Juice Extractor; Steam Hoist; 
Variable Speeder; etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—No. 5 Pea Recleaner, cheap, want storage; 
Casers; Pre-Heater; Kettles; Cucumber Cutter; Cabbage Cutter 
Knives; Apple Quarterer; Deep Well Pump; Chain Drive; 
Cogs; Labeler parts, etc.; 1 inch Stencil Cutter; Large Jelly 
Filler; Lever Label Cutter; 8000 Corn Cans (not lacquered) in 
eases. Burt Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 #2 can FMC Model 5 Standard A #8918 
Rotary Exhauster; 80 to 90 parafin lined Barrels with 5” 
bungs; 4 small Steam Engines; 1 #10 Home Made Exhauster. 
Have no further use for the above equipment, so will sell at 
reasonable prices. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 CRCO Double Stringbean Graders, brand new, 
motors included. Also 1 Urschel Continuous Peeler, brand new. 
Adv. 4633, The Canning Trade. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS EXPERIENCE 


In Advertising, Sales Promotion, and Sales Management 


SEEKS GREATER OPPORTUNITY! 


| am seeking a rare opportunity in the Food Industry 
where this unusual background of experience (covers 
every phase of national marketing and merchandising) 
will pay real dividends for my employer and myself. 
Specializing in the promotion of new ideas, new ser- 
vices and quality products | have recorded many out- 
standing achievements thru hundreds of carefully 
planned selling campaigns. Present earnings run well 
into five figures but I'll consider any real oppor- 
tunity especially one with an incentive basis or which 
warrants an investment in the business. Location un- 
important. A unique autobiography which contains 
convincing evidence of my capabilities will be sent 
gladly to interested persons. 


Address: BOX 4636, THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. Gay St., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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FOR SALE—3 CRCO Model B, 1 CRCO Model E, 1 FMC 
Bean Snippers, all motor driven, good condition. New Era Can- 
ning Co., New Era, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Monitor Hot Water Tomato Scalder, equipped 
for motor drive, and temperature controls. Cap. 7% tons hour; 
new 1942; very little use, excellent condition; $800.00. Burnette 
Farms packing Co., Hartford, Mich. 


FOR SALE—4 Scott Viners complete, equipped with white 
feeders, price $750.00 each; 2 Hercules Viner Power Units, 
manufactured by Hercules Motor Company, Canton, Ohio, price 
$200.00 each. The Winorr Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Link Belt Chain, new or used, 250 ft. of H-130 
Conveyor Chain. Also #55 Detachable Link Chain. Lord Mott 
Co., Inc., Ft. of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


WANTED—Urschel Gooseberry Snippers, new or used. Adv. 
4620, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Ayars 10 pocket Pea Filler, Labeling Machine; 
48/300 Caser; Truck Scales; Olney Washers; Viners; Goose- 
necks; Hydraulic Pumps; and Hoists. Hale County Foods, 
Plainview, Tex. 


WANTED—One Tomato Pulper; also one Finisher. 
make. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Any 


WANTED—At once, Filler suitable for soups containing 
pieces of mushrooms. Also Slicer for mushrooms. World’s 
Mushroom Center Specialty Canning Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant. Two latest C iisholy 
Ryder Bean Lines; Tomato Peeling System for seventy women, 


Located close to Florida’s largest producing section of winte Fi 


vegetables. Reasonable. Adv. 4616, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cannery located in Midwest, equipped to pac 
46 oz. fancy tomato juice. 


to 100 tons or 3000 to 4000 cases per ten hour day. Could ry 
5000 cases easily by operating longer day. Located in good. 
sized country town with ample water supply, good sewer system, 
sufficient help, ete. Adv. 4619, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Eastern Shore Maryland Tomato Cannery. 
Modern factory and equipment. Pack 1200 cases tomatoes daily, 
Land for expansion for corn, peas, beans, potatoes and cucun. 
bers. Contract acreage, loyal help assured. On State road near 
R. R. siding. Trucks, ete., and established outlet for pack go 
with business. Bonafide inquiries invited. Adv. 4626, The 
Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. 
and samples. 
Ill. 


FOR SALE—Straight Apple Juice Pasteurized and Filtered ; 
Also the following Juices, | 


packed in barrels and 5 gal. cans. 
all filtered and pasteurized in 5 gal. cans: Montmorency Cherry, 
Red Currant, Red Raspberry, Elderberry, Damson Plum, Crab- 
apple, Grape Pulp, Strawberry Puree, Frozen Sliced Apples, 
Blueberries, Sliced Elberta Peaches. 300 bbls. Blackberries in 
$02. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Canner with fully equipped canning plant would 


WANTED—One A & B type or Cox type Peach Slicer. Adv. like to contract with a reliable company to pack products during 
4634, The Canning Trade. the winter months. Adv. 4630, The Canning Trade. 
WANTED—Motor driven Boxer for #2 cans. Charles T. WE ARE NOW booking orders for Tomato and Cabbage 


Wrightson & Son, Inc., Easton, Md. 


WANTED—One No. 10, One No. 2, One No. 300 Automatic 
Boxers. C & E Canners, 120 Monroe Ave., Hammenton, N. J. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Plant. Will buy or lease tomato cannery, reply 
in detail; all replies strictly confidential. Adv. 4629, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


NEW ALUMINUM TANKS 
UNUSED 
300-250 gal. closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, oval- 
shaped, approx. 46” and 28” by 61” long, 18” dic. Manhole in 
top, 1/8” plate. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


18-20 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Plants and have limited acreage left. If you have not «already 
covered your requirements, please contact us by phone, wire or 
letter for our growing prices. J. P. Councill Co., Frank!in, Va. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—3100 Ibs. Golden Cross Bantam Cor Seed, 
graded large, treated with Semesan, Jr., New York St: te Ex- 
periment Station test January 5, 1946—97%. Grown bh Ass0- 
ciated Seed Growers, Inc. Price 20c per lb. F.O.B. » ewark, 
New York. Adv. 4617, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—4 Bushels Landreth Tendergreen Bea’ Seed; 
53 Bushels Landreth Stringless Green Pod Bean Seed. Above 
seed 1944 crop, perfect condition. Please submit be: offer, 
f.o.b. Pennsylvania, bags included. Chef Boy-Ar-Dee  )uality 
Foods, Inc., Milton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1375 bushels Sweet Pea Seed (Resista t Sur 
prise), 1945 crop, original bags; price upon request. « ibbs & 


Co., Inc., 2235 Boston St., Baltimore 31, Md. Phone: Wo! ¢ 1360. 


THE CANNING TRADE - February 2°, 1946 


Has all of the very latest moder : 
juice equipment installed in the summer of 1945. Capacity 15 F 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir z 


Please submit prices 
Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, | 
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HELP WANTED 


WAN ED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full cha ze large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent ; ‘ary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 

’ in detai. previous employers, experience, education and training, 
referen: -s, Other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 

WAN 'ED—Mechanic. We have a position open as Foreman 

' of our machine shop. Must be familiar with all types of can- 


ning machinery, be able to handle men. Some traveling, 44-hour 
week. ‘own 12,000 population. No boozers need apply. Per- 
manent position. Adv. 4624, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are looking for two young men, living in the 


j Midwest. between the ages of 25 and 35, well educated, who are 


looking for a real future in selling containers to industrial users 
on a salary and traveling expense basis. Give background and 
education. Adv. 4625, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 


of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 


of Baltimore. 


Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
‘Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Canner on vegetables. Location in 


New Jersey. Adv. 4607, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist with experience in tomato products 
and other vegetables. Excellent opportunity and good chance 
for advancement for right party with old established firm. 
Write, furnishing complete statement of your knowledge and 
experience in the canning of food. References, age, and when 
services are available. Adv. 4632, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By Superintendent, age 54; 20 years 
experience installation, operation, peas, tomatoes, all fruits, 
jams, dill: and relish, ete. Adv. 4628, The Canning Trade. 


POSIT!ON WANTED—Man with years of experience in the 


food indu-!ry of sales management. Have good connection with 
brokers, «iain stores and wholesale grocers. Have had some 
experienc. in plant management. Forced out by wartime restric- 
tions, hay » awaited return of competitive selling to reenter the 
business - 1d am open for a responsible position. Can travel if 
necessar) Adv. 4635, The Canning Trade. 


Ti 


issist you— 


-aders will find the Where to Buy 
ction helpful in locating firms to 
oply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers.. 


THE CAN, NG TRADE February 25, 1946 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 


INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


699 
in use in 1925 


1165 
in use in 1930 


1438 


in use in 1935 


1974 


in use in 1940 


3288 


in use in 1945 


USE—FOR PROFIT AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


FRANK 


JAMACH 


Green Pea Hulling scan 


incorporated 1924 
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The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. ! 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ? 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. _ ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 4 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin is 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hocpeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


SIEVES AND > 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mad. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi: 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ©. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopesto:, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mc 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ©. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeste , Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M: 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. . 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestc’ , Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 


February 25, 1% 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN ‘SHERS. 

Macvine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chs»man Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-i\ Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mach ,nery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Sc~tt_Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Jin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Sinclair-Sco': Co., Baltimore, Md. 
PICKING "ABLES. 
Berlin Chi n Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-! t Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mac ry Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robi: - & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
WASHE! 
Berlin Ch in Company, Berlin, Wis. - 
Chisholm r Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mac ry Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K, Rok « Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Vin »., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Sc ‘o., Baltimore, Md. 
YEAPPLE MACHINERY 
Chisholm r Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mac Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
K. Rot Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
“SERVERS’ MACHINERY 
pilsholm r Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mac Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
LE Lan< <amp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rok. & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corperation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor. IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore-New York City 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore-New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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How the Haynie 


HOT WATER 


Tomato Scalder 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 
ONE SEASON 


The Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder not only 
saves stock steam and water, but also makes pos- 
sible the scalding of ripe tomatoes in a minimum 
of time while partly ripened tomatoes are per- 
mitted to remain in scalder longer . .. thus giving 
you a uniform scald of all stock. Skin removed is 
onion thin . . . increasing yield considerably. 


What Satisfied Users Say: 


“Iam confident I saved the price of it in fuel, and that I am 
getting one can per basket greater yield. The skin comes off as 


thin as tissue paper.” W/7, L. WHEATLEY, FEDERALSBURG, MD. 


“We were particularly impressed with the saving in fuel and the 

improvement of the quality of our pack. The peel comes off with 

practically no waste . . . insuring a larger yield per basket.” 
CHEF-BOyY-AR-DEE QUALITY Foops, MILTON, PA. 


“Our peelers say the tomatoes are so much easier to peel and are 
evenly scalded.” QUALITY PRODUCTS, INC., LA FERIA, TEXAS. 


“Yield per basket was greater than we had ever secured.” 
MELROSE CANNING CO., HANOVER, PA. 


“We made a considerable saving in fuel and received a greater 
yield per ton. TUGWELL & WISEMAN, MODELTOWN, N. Y. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS BEAN CUTTER 


Left: Specially constructed hopper permits cutting exceptionally 
large quantity. Automatic feed. Noiseless chain drive. Beans pass 
under cutting head in loose form, not in bunches. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS BEAN SLITTER 


Above: Will also slice Mushrooms, Citrus Peel, Carrots, Potatoes, 
etc. As originators of equipment for slitting stringless beans, we 
claim this slitter as being the last word in equipment of its kind. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG |! 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Lombard & Concord Sts. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Without obligation, please send us catalog showing com- 


Manufacturers of Complete Line of Canning Machinery 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


| 
| 
; plete line of Canning Machinery. 
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Illustrated: WOODRUFEF’S TOPPER PEAS 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH 


In making up your list for 1947 planting, consider the following varieties from our 1946 crop. 
Canning Varieties Freezing Varieties 
Alaska w. r. (57-58 days) Woodruff’s Topper (64-66 days) 
Surprise (58-60 days) Thomas Laxton (dark podded) (62-63 days) 
Wisconsin Early Sweet (58-60 days) Miracle (67-68 days) 
Perfection w. r. (70-72 days) Alderman (74-75 days) 
Pride (65-66 days) 
Profusion (74-76 days) 
Mammoth Green (75-76 days) 


Our breeding is conducted at the Woodruff Trial and Breeding Grounds, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, under the direction of our pea breeder, Dr. George Babbage. 


We grow all these peas in the West — where many of our branches are located. 


& SONS INL. 


MILFORD, CONN. 
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ALSOAT: ATLANTA — DALLAS — SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO 


